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SANTA MARINA. 


BY H. H. 





Santa Marina! Saint of saints, thy name 
On reverent lips I hesitating take. 

Thy life’s heroic tale I fear, yet long, 

To tell. The world to-day récalls thee not. 
At thy sweet pictured face on altars old 

Men idly glance, and recollect not why 

Thou wert called saint. Santa Marina hear! 
And if my words seem poor and cold, forgive 
Them for the love which I have borne to thee. 


In those old days when hearts of men were 
moved 

To tear themselves from love and joy, and seek 

In lonely deserts and by fasts and stripes 

The thing they called salvation of their souls, 

Marina’s father, leaving wife and home, 

Betook him to a hermit’s life and vowed 

Himself to God—the grieving God who would 

Not, ever, that men thus should die to joy, 

Who sorrows as a father when he sees 

His children by such necdless stony paths 

Striving to reach his feet. 


' One thing the heart 
Of this poor hermit could not learn to live 
Without. No scourgings and no fastings slew 
His restless yearnings for his daughter’s face. 
At last he bore her to the wilderness, 
And, clothing her in man’s apparel, called 
Her name Marinus, clinging to the old 
Sweet name her infancy had known. 


The maid 

Grew up content, so great the love she bore 
Her father ; but the father’s joy was reaped 
In bitterness, as they must reap who sow 
Deceit. Long vigils, bloody scourging told 
His secret consciousness of crime, and yet 
His purpose faltered not ; and when the child 
Was woman grown he bade her swear to him 
Such oath her:cheek grew pale but to recall 
Its words—that she would not in. life reveal | 
Her sex: Unwitting what her oath might 

bring f P 
To her, the maid lived on. Her virgin blood 
Rancool. Before the Lord she daily knelt 
In sacrifice whose cost she could not know. 
No face of man, no voice of little child 
To stir her veins came to the desert home. 
And, seeing her so saintlike and content, 
Her father’s heart perchance could teach itself 
To count ber lot not sorrowful; to hold 
Its gain of Heaven worth its.loss of earth— 
So much did men misread the heart of God 
In those old days. 


Swift years sped on. The home 
Marina and her father found had grown 
To be'a monastery, rich and large: . 
Highest among the brethren in esteem 
Were held the gray-haired father and his son, 
Who first had made the desert ring with praise 
OfGod. And when the gray-haired father died 
The Abbot said: ‘‘ Marinus is my son 
Henceforth. Fear not!’’ The dying eyes 

_ looked wild, 
Remorseful, and the dying lips in vain 
Seemed striving after words. ‘Too late! too 
late! 
In solitary.cell:the virgin wept : 
And called on. Mary's tender mother heart, 
Then rose and with calm outward face ‘went 
forth, { 1 7 F 
“Brother Marinus,’ to her daily tasks. 
Brother Marinus, loved of all, and yet . 
Held in mysterious reverence, as one 
Who lived apart, more even than the wont 
Of holy monks. 
Each week a heavy wain 

Across the desert to the Red Sea shores 
The convent sent for food. Marina chose 
This duty as ‘het own. With head bowed low 
And steady, tireless feet she walked beside 
The patient oxen through the burning sands, 
4ll speechless to and fro and to and fro 


She went, her heart with bitter loneliness 
Sore wrung, yet finding in the air, the sky, 
The very silence of the shadeless plains 
Companionship and solace. 
By the sea . 

There dwelt a trader, in whose house she slept 
Ofttimes. Phoenician trader, crafty man 
And vile, who had a daughter like himself. 
The two oft jeered the simple desert monk, 
Who moved mid all their revelry and jest 
As he were deaf and mute; who told his beads 
Devonutly in the market-place, while men 
False weights were weighing out to him an 

goods * 
Of little worth. 

Ere long it came to pass _ 

This lewd Phoenician found herself with child, 
She having shameless led a shameful life. 
Then, swift bethinking her how she might turn 
Her shame to best account, Marinus’s face, 
So gentle, simple, pure, flashed on her thought, 
And quick her wicked heart its plot devised. 


Bearing her child in arms, she stood one day 
Before the monastery gate and prayed 
To see the Abbot. Then, with feignéd teqrs 
Of woe, she cried: « ‘ 
‘*O Holy Father, grant 
That he who brought me to this wretehed pass 
Of shame‘and poverty: should thake amends, 
At least'in gold, to feed the child with bread. 
Nolenger now my father gives me house. 
Footsore and starving, I come here to find 
The man who is the father of my child. 
Brother Marinus is his name. He comes 
Each week to lodge with us, and, woe is me, 
I knew he wag a monk, yet could I not’ - 
Gainsay his love!” And like heart-broken one 
The harlot hung her head and wept. 
; Then strode 
The Abbot fiercely to the hall where knelt 
The monks at prayer, and called aloud, in tone 
Of angry scorn : 
. ‘Marinus, whom I loved 
As son, stand forth, and answer what this 
means! — j 
Is this thy son the beggar woman bears ?” 
In slow bewilderment Marina raised 
Her eyes, and saw the bold Phenician’s smile 
Of guilty triumph. Swift as lightning came 
The memory of her oath. No proof unless 
That oath were broken could Marina give 
That the base woman lied. 
F Her head sank low 
And lower on her breast, and, though her brow 
Flushed red, no word she spake. 
: .,Great horror spread 
On every face and stifled shudders filled 
The hall. The Abbot’s countenance grew 
dark. ' 
‘*Thou base-and shameless fellow, hast thou 
then © j i, 
No word to speak? = A stripling and so vile! 
God’s curse be on thee, that thou hast disgraced 
Our order and betrayed our trust! Go forth! 
An outcast thou. and excommunicate 
From this day till thy death! Go forth!” 
Then, scourge 
In hand, the Abbot drove Marina out, 
Past altar, cloister, through the convent gate, 
Raining the bitter blows on neck and head © 
And face, till blood ran down and ‘stained her 
robes. 
No word Marina spoke; her head still bowed 
Upon her breast, in silence meek she went 
Beneath, the scourge,,while groans and curses 
low 
From all the brethren followed., 
YES -, Then red gold | 
The Abbot measured in the woman’s ‘hands, 
A goodly sum,andsaid:) ‘ 
eur “Begone! Tween " 
Thou art an evil woman, else this sin 
Had not our brother conquered.’ Get thee 
gone!” | 5 
And tears:‘were in the Abbot’s angry eyes, 
For he had loved Marina as his son. 
The harlot turned, and as she crossed the gate 
She threw.the infant to Marina’s arms, . 
With mocking laugh, that might have told each 





heart 





Which heard it all her wickedness. 

One look Marina lifted to her face, 

Clasped tight the infant to her breast, and said: 

*T take it.” Loud and mockingly again 

The harlot laughed, and tossed the bright gold 
high, 

Catching and tossing it with dexterous sleight, 

As swift she walked, and looked not back to 
see 


, Her child. 


Outside the convent gate those two— 
Marina and the harlot’s infant—lived. 
In piteous silence, pointing to the child, 
Marina begged by signs for food. ‘ No heart 
Refused the mute appeal ; there was no heart 
But melted at the sight. 
The babe throve well, 
Despite the cold, the hunger, and the lack 
Of all which nurtured babes require. Its head 
Lay night and day upon Marina’s breast, 
And ofttimes they who passed heard sweet low 
tones, 
Even such tones as happy mothers use, 
Caressing babes; and men said, wondering: 
“Strange marvel this! How comes it that this 
man, 
A monk, can rear a babe so tenderly ?” 
Santa Marina! In thy virgin breast 
The thrill of motherhood, repressed, dented, 
Stirred warmly at the helpless, clinging touch 
Of baby hands. Through all the bitterness 
Of thy unfriended, outcast lot this bliss F 
Remained! 
But scorn can kill the bravest heart 
In woman’s breast. Meekly Marina bore 
For months its-weight. To insults, jeers she 
made 
No answer, save to lift her eyes and look 
Steadfastly in the face of him who spoke, 
And then with gesture, pointing to the babe, 
To beg forfood..; But day by day she changed. 
Her patient face grew white and thin. Her 
strength . 
Grew less and less, until she could searce lift 
The child. Leaning against the convent wall, 
At last she sat by night and day, too weak 
To move. She knew the brethren would not 
Bee 
The infant starve. 
One mornitg, when the gate 
‘Was opened, she was found asleep, they 
thought. , 
The sun was rising, and across her face 
A red beam flickered like a rosy smile. 
The child slept, too; but at the clanging gate 
Awoke, and in its terror cried aloud. 
Marina stirred not. Then in sudden fear 
The monks drew closer and beheld her dead! 
‘Brother Marinus at the gate lies dead!” 
Through cell and cloister ran the cry. 
Then quick 
In all their hearts, even those which most had 
scorned, } 
Came softened thoughts and memories of the 
days _ 
Before Marinus sinned. - Silent and sad, 
To give the body decent burial, . 
Two brothers went. Into the cloister yard 
They bore it. Loud the infant laughed and 
crowed, ‘ 
Seeing the fountain sparkle in the sun. - 
With strangely tender hands the monks re_ 
moved 
The tattered robes. | One glance! And on their 
knees, 
With piercing cries which made the cloister 
i ring " 
They fell. From. cell, from chapel ran the 
} qnonks Yi 
In terror, and the Abbot, striding stern, 
To ask what meant such clamor. On the stones, 
With faces buried in their hands, low knelt 
The bréthren round Marina’s body fair 
And’ white. © Still loudly! ladghed and crowed 
the babe, 
Seeing the fountain sparkle in the sun, 
No man could lift his head. Noman could 
speak. wv = ? 
Not, one but would have loved his wife, hi, 
child; . we 
Not one but for Marina could have died 





That hour! Too late! 

Fragrant the frankincense 
Floated and filled the chapel’s shadowy aisles 
That night, and brightly round the snowy pall 
Beneath which lay Marina’s body fair 
And still burned lofty tapers. Tender chants 
And masses on the ‘midnight air rose slow 
And sweet, and on the chapel pavement knelt 
The Abbot, weeping, smiting on his breast, 
For he had loved Marina as his child. 


eir7@ * * * * 2 * 


Santa Marina! Sainted then, as now, 

By loving tears more than by church decrees. 
In hearts of mothers shrined to-day more fair 
Than in the fairest pictures which are set 
With jewels on old altar fronts where men 
Kneel down to pray! Santa Marina! fair 

Iu Heaven, among God’s dearest angels thou 
Must be the one to whose sweet arms are borne 
All outcast babes that die for lack of love, 
Santa Marina! virgin mother still, 

To whom the bliss of earthly motherhood 
Came not, eternal motherhood is thine ! 


—— EES 
CHRISTIAN VOWS. 


BY ©, 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








THERE are in existence certain wall- 
known formulas prescribed for self-conse- 
cration. Doddridge has prepared one. 
Baxter has prepared one, written in detail 
with a view of helping believers in a vow 
of personal surrender for time and eternity 
to God. The'plan of use is this: Copy the 
covenant in your own hand, spread it be- 
fore you in the Bible, kneel with the pen’ to 
subscribe it, read it over soberly aloud, then 
sign your name. Repeat this at least every 
year, on your birthday or the anniversary’ 
of your conversion. Thus let the renewal 
of the covenant run on, until the line of 
names (your own name repeated) shall keep 
the solemn record from youth to age, 

Weare often asked as to the usefulness 
of this practice. .My impression is that: it 
never found great favor among judicious 
people. I happen to remember, however, 
that my room-mate in college followed it 
He died early: I saw that paper after- 
ward, with a goodly number of repetitions 
of his name on it. It affected me deeply 
and moved me to tears. 

I have said before that sometimes'in rare 
cases this thing maydo good. But, with no 
experience to draw upon and with only 
slender observation, I find myself unwilling 
to take settled ground. Still I cannot say I 
ever commend such a custom to those dear 
young friends to whom my ministry is ad- 


‘dressed. It seems to me I can state some 


objections to it which have weight. The 
thoughts which come to me are these: 

All such vows tend to legalism. I be* 
lieve that Mr. Legality, that ‘‘ very judicious 
man,” whom Evangelist warned Christian 
against, rubs his hands in ‘delight when he 
thus takes a pilgrim and leads him straight 
up among the thunders of Mount Sinai. ‘A’ 
bond ‘like this forces one to fall into the’ 
habit of thinking that he must now serve 
God not so muck because he wants 'to’ag® 
because he has to; not so much because he 
loves God as because he is fettered to God, ' 
It renders one inveterately self-introspect- 
ive. He hasan instrument that’ bears on 
the free limbs of: his‘ soul.) When’ sinning 
even by the slightest accident of surprise 
or under stidden onset of temptation, his 
first thought is, not that of having grieved: 
his Saviour, but that of haying Broken ‘lis’ 
covenant. So the ‘result is not sorrowful 
penitence, but superstitious fear. He is too 
frightened to be perfectly contrite. He 

















looks for judgment upon his perjury and 
expects.God will hold him everlastingly ré-, 
sponsible, 


Such things seem heathen to me, Dhey 


make me keep qu 


repeating hard fh og rae ej Ana - 


myself thinking of Shylock’s bondjor a 
the cry from the veiled prophet in “Le 


Rookh,” when ‘thine oath, thine oath * | 
was made toting in the ears.of Mokannals | 


priestess. 

I am sure that any system of action which 
throws a Christian believer back on even 
the least thing He has ever done or is doing 
is hurtful. He is saved by Christ. He had 
better by far rest forever in Christ than in 
any covenant with Christ. No child will 
obey his father as he always ought to any. 
the more perfectly by, forcing himself to 
sign a-contract to do so. No true man is 
going to be more gentle and pure and faith- 
ful because his wife keeps a certificate of 
marriage or because he, signs a new one 
every year. Love, and not law, lies at. the 
basis of Christian life. It is Christ's cove: 
nant that. holds us, not ours. 

This leads us forward to another ques. 
tion of equal moment and I think of even 
wider concern. 

All this reasoning would seem to bear 
with ten-fold violence upon and against 
these special vows of one person for the 
sake of another; these engagements which 
sometimes give such terrific soul-torments 
in after years to many impulsive people 
who force them or make them. Parents 
when they send their growing children 
away from home, or when they recover from 
severe sickness, or when they are lying on 
their dying beds, are weak enough to com- 
pel these young persons to bind their con- 
sciences with vows to certain occupationsin 
life or even to closer and tenderer relations- 
While the heart is sorely wrung with part. 
ing or broken under the more awful pres- 
ence of death, when the will has become 
nerveless with watching, and the long lone- 
liness of the future, to be evermore darkened 
With bereavement, glooms just before, any 
young man can be beguiled into. a promise 
that he will study for the ministry, fit or 
unfit; any young woman can he persuaded 
to put her affections at school, stubborn 
and reluctant as they may be. And, while 
the pain is poignant, the heart takes a fierce 
satisfaction in lacerating itself into a rough 
and reverent obedience, 

But. when the spring leaves and blossoms 
shine» out over the fallen foliage of other 
years, when time hes come with new tastes 
and aptitudes, who shall be responsible for 
the bright lives ruined by the mistake of an 
unintelligent vow? Who wants to hear a 
man preach when no. one but his mother 
called. him to the care of souls?, Who is 
mean énough to marry 8 maiden when her 
vows at the altar are no more nor less than 
her promises made to her father the.same 
sad morning he signed his will, and now 
repeated as if her wedding had been a cal- 
culating codicil ? 

There is wrong somewhere underlying 
these things. No counsel needs to be 
pressed more earnestly than that of reserve, 
and caution, and sometimes refusal, as to 

_ thus conimitting one’s way to a vow, in- 
stead of toGod. ‘‘Itis asnare to @ man,” 
says the written word, ‘‘ after.vows to make 
inquiry.” Better.do this beforehand; and, 
if you cannot, delay the covenant and refuse 
it. ‘*He that believeth shall not. make 
haste.” It is wiser for us all to wait till the 
Lord calls us than to run before we are 
sent. 

We remembered with a kind of weird: 
smothering feeling, the hour after we visited 
Newgate Prison, the chair they showed us 
in the. half-lit chapel. It is reserved for 
that particular man among the condemned 
criminals who is the next to be executed... 
He never is aware of his, baleful pre-emi- 
nence until he reaches it. All of the man- 
acled throng are marched in together, and 
allowed to choose; but when it comes his 
turn, that is the only place left for him. 

This life of ours is hard, and . God’s 
grace is needed everywhere, just that, one 
may get through it decently. But we must 
be allowed a little, margin. He that grows 
up into manhood and meets his own errand 
of existence sees, those around him choos. 
ing their openings. It rouseg-every. bad.. 
feeling in the soul to find all. his, own, 
chances. narrowed , by some, wild ‘promise.. 
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God. Wedo so went ‘certain p Of ‘ours 


“te be-carried out that we attempt to force 


them into favorable issue. Now the years to 
come are just as full of changes as the 
years gone by. The Italians call time ‘‘ an 
inaudible file.’ It keeps wearing away as 
it moves.. Time in motion is just God in 
action.. Leave it to him to adjust these 
favorite purposes. 

I have seen'so' much trouble come from 


- these special vows that I feel inclined.to-do... 


thus much to warn off from them., That 
quaint old verse has a wider application, 
than mere. conversation : 


“Ifyou your lips 
Would keep from slips, 

Five things observe with care— 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and where,” 


oo 


DREAMERS. 


BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 





I saw her, though with earnest eyes bent,low, 
Unheedful of the violets, at. her feet, 
That, clustering in purple fragrance sweet, 
Touched her white, dress; absorbed in rev- 
ery 80 
She knew not that the morning sunshine’s glow 
Was for her sake; and robins, fain to greet 
So fair a lady with a love-song meet, 
No recognition won from her below. 
Oh! dreamer of a dream thy heart shall see 
Crowned with fulfillment when the dawn of 
day 


* Has deepened into noontide’s richer gleam, 


Lest I too, rudely should awaken thee, 
With hushed and reverent step I steal away, 
Praying, God bless the dreamer and the 
dream ! 


I saw her with her tearful eyes raised high, 
Unheedful of the whirling flakes of snow, 
That, flitting through the sad air to and fro; 

Mecked her dark dress ; cold from the leaden 

sky 

The autumn. winds-came sobbing restless by, 
Wailing to find it still so cold below; 

While faded violets of a year ago, 
Pressed to her lips, hushed her own rising cry. 
O lotely dreamer of a dream long flown, 
1 come to waken thee! for dying day: 
In purple twilight shrouds the noontide 
gleam ; 

And when the lovely visions that have grown 
So fair and dear flit vanishing away 
God blesses dreamers who no longer dream! 


or ———___—_ 


THE APOSTLE PAUL ON OUR DUTY 
TO WEAK BRETHREN. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 








One does not see many. sayings of the 
Apostle Paul more often quoted ‘than the 
exclamation with which he concludes the 
discussion in I Cor. viii: ‘“ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend.” It is worth 
while to inquire precisely what the Apostle 
means, what ethical obligation he. sets 
forth inthis declaration. The considera- 
tion of this chapter must be connected with 


‘that of the fourteenth of Romans, where the 


same or a similar subject istaken up. In 
the last-named chapter, however, there is 
an exegetical difficulty, which may be 
stated, although we do not need here to 
solve it. ‘‘One believeth,” says. Paul 
(Rom, xiv, 2), “that he may eat.all things; 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs.” The 
language would. suggest that there were 
some in the Roman Church who abjured 
the eating of flesh altogether. “ Vegeta- 
rians” they would be called in our parlance. 
Meyer, governed by the philological argu- 

ment, holds this to.be the fact. Nearer, 
Tholuck, and most others, not being able 
to account for the.tone of Paul in dealing 
with such an ascetic class—which,.if. it ex- 
isted; must have been madeup of Jewish 
converts with a leaven of Essenism—con- 
clude that in this place, as in I. Corinthians, 
Paul is talking about meat offered to idols; 

that the same class of “ weak brethren” are 
referred to in both passages. ‘We have no’ 
occasion.now to explore this particular ques 
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vinities, having some mysterious association 
with their images. Their consciences were 
“weak” (vy. 7, 12)—that is, unenlightened ; 
and their wills were weak (v. 10, Rom. xiv, 
1, 21), since they had not the courage toact 
up to these convictions in the face of an op- 
posite example. Theidolis nothing; there 
isonly one God; if the heathen gods are 
to. be conceived of as existing atall, they. 


| are not gods in any proper sense. Whether 


Paul himself regarded them as demons 
depends on the interpretation of I Cor. x, 
19, 20. This is perfectly plain, that he.at- 
tributes to the “ weak” brethren what he 
considered a superstition—the idea, namely, 
that the flesh was really given away to a 
divinity of some sort, and that it was defiled 
by the circumstance, and that to eat of it 
was to take part in idolatry. ‘' This,” the 
apostle says, “we know to.be a mistaken 
view. Itis a:-weakness to entertain such an 
opinion; but, if one does‘entertain it, he is 
guilty of a moral weakness if he does not 
abide by his conviction and_ abstain.” But 
what, under the circumstances, is owr duty ? 
We are not to give way to pride of knowl- 
edge, “Knowledge puffeth up; but love 
buildeth up” (v..1). We are.to act in the 
spirit of love; act.tenderly,.. If we-are in cir- 
cumstances where; in case. we eat.such flesh, 
a poorly-instructed and weak-willed brother 
will wound his conscience (v. 7) by doing 
the same, let us abstain. It isin itself in- 
nocent to eat such food; but we are not 
bound toeat it, And when the consequence 
is to be the destruction of souls (v. 11) for 
whom Christ. died. our course is. plain. 
‘* We that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities ”—that is; treat with ‘patience and 
tenderness “the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves, . . . for 


| even Christ pleased nat himself” (I Cor. 


xy, 1, 8).. How beautiful, how Christlike, 


how natural to Paul is. this ‘‘ chivalry of | 


tenderness.” But we should not mistake, 
his meaning or press an utterance of this 
kind beyond its proper limits. 2 

1. Paul does not directly recommend ab- 
stinence from things which others, if judging 
rightly, would feel bound to avoid; but from 


'| things which they mistakenly, superstitiously 


condemn. It is tenderness toward persons 
deficient in intelligence, looking on harm- 
less and innocent things as wrong, that he 
enjoins. 

2. Paul does not mean that we are.to.ab- 


stain from a practice simply for the reason | 


that others do not approve of it. He protests 
in the most emphatic style against one man’s 
making his conscience a rule for another’s 
conduct. ms Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man’s servant?” ‘‘ Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind” (Rom. 
xiv, 4,5). Nowhere can there be found 
more energetic. remonstrances, against this 
sort of tyranny, more vigorous assertions 
of the rights of the individual to decide upon 
his own duty, than in the writings of this 
apostle. No man was ever more hostile to 

spiritual tyranny and to impertinent dieta- 
tion of every kind than he. 

The teaching of Paul may be generalized 
into the maxim: “ Avoid an innocent prac- 
tice when a Christian brother, weak in judg- 
ment and. in, will,,. will follow your exam- 
ple to the injury of his conscience.”. Or, in 
an inferential! and stilk more generalized 
form, the maxim resuits:.Avoid what is in- 
nocent-when it will be the occasion of an- 
other’s sin. 

It is obyioug that each of these maxims is 
subject to very important qualifications and 
exceptions. 

1. Weare, not precluded from trying to 
enlighten the superstitious conscience of a 
neighbor. This is. just what Paul does in 
the chapter before us. He explains that the 
scruples of th® abstinents rest on no good 
ground. He does not mean to say that we 
are to fall into the path of’ the ignorant and: 

morbid, taking no ‘pains ‘to correct: their 
errors. His own practice is against ‘such ‘a’ 


1 | course, even a conttection with these pre- 
> | cepts. 


| -of a larger, more: 
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| compliange: with ib prejudices, thé 
i Tess 
“must. teh ga ng ot yee to be 
subject to the foolish. , 
ims must give way, at times, to other prin- 
ciples. When he was called upon to cir- 
There were many who conscientiously 
thought that all Christians should be cir- 
hold any intimate fellowship with the un- 
circumcised. Seeing. Paul’s. practice, they 
their weak consciences forbade. This dan- 
, ger did not deter Paul from carrying out 
stand in behalf of Christian liberty. He 
_ gave way—no, not for an hour. He was 
‘and, if he was not seen to do it, his habit 
in this particular could hardly fail to be 
3. To make these maxims in their gen- 
eralized form an invariable rule of act#n is 
three. out of a multitude of supposable 
cases. You receive a vegetarian into your 
meat. Are you to sacrifice the comfort and 
endanger the health of your family, and 
false spirit of compliance, should violate 
his conscience? It is sufficient for you to 
‘thinks right for himself, while you seek to 
show him his error by pointing him to the 
\of physiologists, and to the practice of 
sensible people generally. Mr. A., having 
‘charity, concludes to keep a horse for the 
comfort of himself and of his family. But' 
he must do like his neighbor and will run 
in debt for a gratification which he cannot 
this danger, go on foot ‘‘while the world 
standeth”? Surely, his responsibility will 
he drops a gentle caution in the ear of his 
ambitious neighbor. Itis true that exam- 
it would be impossible to stir if one is to 
do nothing which can possibly become the 


 fam.b 
* 2. Paul’s conduct chews that these max- 
cumcise Titus (see Gal. ii), he refused. 
cumcised, and that. it was wrong to eat or 
might be led to imitate him by doing what 
‘his convictions and from making a firm 
‘doubtless in the habit of eating meat even; 
generally known. 
wholly impracticable. Let us take two or 
household. He thinks it is wrong to eat 
banish meat from your table, lest he, from a 
encourage him to adopt the diet which he 
construction of his teeth, to the judgment 
a surplus income, after reasonable gifts in 
Mr. B., whose purse is lighter, will feel that. 
afford. Must Mr. A,, in consequence of 
be discharged, in most cases of this sort, if 
ple is contagious; but for this very reason 
occasion of sin to another, Here is a young 


of law than for anything else. He ought 
to study law. But his classmate, who 
ought to study for the ministry, may, per- 
haps, be drawn away from that vocation 
by his friend’s example. 

It is obvious that the friend must take 
some other way of saving his weak brother 
than by going into the ministry himself. 
‘What is one man’s food is another man’s 
poison. What is most innocent, the holiest 
rites may suggest to the impure evil 
thoughts and tempt them to wrong prac- 
tices. There is no end to the absurdities 
that would ensue upon the effort to make 
these maxims an inflexible rule of action. 

How, then, shall; we formulate and justify 
the exceptions? The point to remember is 
that tenderness to those-who are’weak in 
intellect or infirm of purpose is not the 
exclusive motive of action, not the only con- 
sideration to be taken into the account in 
deciding what we ought to do or to abstain 
from doing. There are other interests to 
look, out for, other ends to aim at, other 
obligations to fulfill. This maxim of Paul 
is only one among many; and, hence, 
though it be true and binding, it may be 
neutralized, overruled by other maxims of 
equal validity. Our ethical relations are 
too various to admit of being summed up in 
any single precept less comprehensive than 
the law of love to God and man. Hence 
arise qualifications, manifold exceptions 
We must be considerate and tender in rela- 
tion to our fellow-Christians and in relation 
to all men. . But we must be faithful to tho 
truth also. We must,exbibit not only the 
condescension of ‘the Gospel, but all of. its 





man who is better fitted for the profession- 


ers besides—its cheerfal, humane 
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temper, its regard ‘for personal rights and 
personal independence, its superiority to 
the ascetic, intolerant types of religion 
which have assumed its name and have 
displayed its beauty, as.it were, in a carica- 
ture. ; 
—$—$— 


FAITH AND MORALS. 


BY BORDEN P. BOWNE. 








Farr and conscience have never been 
on the best terms in Christian theology, 
The natural sanctities of morals have been 
too often insulted in the interests of faith. 
and conscience has been represented a8 
something which may well be allowed va- 
lidity in the dominion of Cesar, but which 
is utterly without authority in the Kingdom 
of God. Faith is the only passport to the 
jatter, and the attempt to recommend one’s 
self to God by obedience, so far from reach- 
ing its object, can only result in deeper 
damnation. Thus Luther says: ‘‘A Chris- 
tian cannot, if he will, lose his salvation by 
apy multitude or magnitude of sins, unless 
he ceases to believe. For no sins @n damn 
him but unbelief alone. Everything else, 
provided his faith remains or stands fast in 
the Divine promise given in baptism, is ab- 
sorbed in a moment by that faith.” Similar 
explosions of pernicious extravagance 
abound, too, in our own theology and pul- 
pit teachings. We have all heard the 
antithesis of church and world, of natural 
man and spiritual, put in such a way as to 
do violence to every dictate of the moral 
sense. The good works of the natural man 
are denounced as foul and damning; while 
those of the saint, though in appearance no 
better, are acceptable to God. And yet, 
except theoretically, no one believes it. 
When some gleam of good breaks through 
the clouds of a darkened nature, we cannot 
help saying: Well done. When, struck by 
compassion, the clenched fist opens and the 
hard heart vibrates with the music of bumani- 
ty, wecannot withhold our praise. When we 
read of rough, brutal British soldiers who in 
Sepoy dungeons chose to die and be thrown 
to the tigers in the jungle -rather than pro- 
fess the religion of the Crescent, we cannot 
refrain from moral approbation. In short, 
wherever we find a genuine obedience to 
conscience, a true reverence for the moral 
sanctities, be it in a natural or a spiritual 
man, we cannot seriously persuade. our- 
selves that God can look upon such ‘obedi- 
ence with disfavor. If faith and morals 
are really in conflict, humanity can better 
dispense with the former than with the 
latter. 

But they are not in conflict. The truth 
is, it is impossible to reduce religion to any 
single form of manifestation. The Gospel 
of Christ is many-sided; and religious ex- 
perience is many-sided also. There are per- 
sons of ethical habits of thinking, persons 
who are not subject to raptures, who are 
apt. to look coldly upon ecstasies, but who 
do have a deep reverence for all moral good. 
To them the dictates of conscience are the 
voice of God. They are not particularly 
successful in achieving thrilling experiences; 
but none speak out with such scorn and 
vehemence against untruth, oppression, and 
crime as they. In our churches these men 
can always be depended on. In any crisis 
where real work and endurance are de- 
manded it is seldom the magnate of the 
prayer-meeting that volunteers; but the 
quiet man whose religion consists in the 
simple performance of duty. Such men 
lead reforms, protest against oppression. 
and, while the more eniiusfastic believer is 
off on the wings of vapture to another 
world, they are mainly intent upon the im- 
provement of this. The religion of these 
men is one of conscience. They aim to 
meet God upon the field of duty and com- 
mune with him through the moral senti- 
ments. The. religion of faith is to them 
more or less unintelligible. They prefer 
James to Paul and find the Gospel chiefly 
in the first three evangelists. 


Now this is a true and genuine form of 
the Gospel.. It-is the Gospel of all the 
apostles but Paul and John. It is the Gos- 
pel of the Sermon on the Mount. Here we 
find. Christ enjoining .moral duties. We 
hear nothing of faith. We are to love our 
neighbor and our enemy. . We are to abstain 
from revenge and hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Here Christ appears only as 


one confirming by. bigher sanctions ond = 
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diviner motives the common law of right- 
eousness, Morality is divine. The voice 
of conscience is the voice of God. There is 
help and forgiveness in the Heavens for all 
who will surrender themselves to the divine 
command, This I conceive to be the essen- 
tial doctrine of the hooks mentioned. It is 
a phase of the Gospel fitted to many natures, 
to which the Pauline doctrine is at least un- 
satisfactory. 

But it is only one phase. There are 
many natures to whom the gospel of duty 
isslavish drudgery. Not, indeed, that they 
want to escape from duty, but with all 
their efforts they never attain to peace. We 
baye worked and worked, they say, and still 
all is starless and black above and dry, and 
parched beneath. And it grows worse and 
worse. With each new act of obedience con- 
science grows more and more imperious. If 
this be religion, then the yoke is everything 
buteasy and the burden far from light. Only 
the Pauline side of the Gospel is adapted to 
such natures as these. Cease trying. to 
recommend yourself to God. Let go those 
tightened muscles and relax those strained 
efforts. You are God’s child already; not 
because of your good works, but because of 
his everlasting love. Bring to him the best 
you haye, and rejoice in knowing that he 
regards the purpose, the spirit of the work, 
and not its execution. Trust yourself to 
that love and find peace, This is another 
phase of the Gospel and one both true and 
natural. It is the only form which is at all 
suited to passionate and aspiring natures, 
To one to whom religion, from being a per- 
formance of duty, has burst into transcend- 
ent aspiration there is no peace possible in 
the contemplation of what he has done. 
The preaching is ever better than the prac- 
tice; and, as he compares plan and fulfill- 
ment, he is scarcely able to escape the haunt- 
ings of a constant shame. For him there is 
joy only in the simple, glorious fact that 
the redeeming love of God 1s without 
money and without price. 

The Gospel has both of these forms— 
both genuine and adapted to particular na- 
tures, The latter may, indeed, be looked 
upon as higher; but only asit is based upon 
the former. If one, by listening to the voice 
of conscience, by following the command- 
ments of God, can attain to peace, it is well. 
His religion is not to be stigmatized as mere 
morality, which is not to lay claim to moral 
recognition. Not every one that saith 
‘Lord, Lord” shall enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which isin Heaven. If, on the 
other hand, one can find comfort only in 
faith, that faith is not meant to stand in.op- 
position to the moralities, but to supplement 
them, or, rather, to aid their growth. Theend 
of the law is love, The purpose for which 
the whole machinery of religion exists 
is to elevate those natural sanctities which 
God has planted in the human heart into 
controlling and abiding principles. Not to 
make us, partakers of an alien holiness, but 
to create within us a pure heart anda clean 
is the aim of the Gospel. It can hardly be 
questioned that the ethical side of Chris- 
tianity has never found adequate recog- 
nition in our Protestant theology. Faith 
has been made a kind of talisman whereby 
the possessor could reconcile an offended 
God and ward off deserved’ punishment. 
Morals! What has a Christian to do with 
morals? It is a fatal act of unbelief. to 
trouble one’s self with the remonstrances of 
conscience. Hence, the odious results we 
so often. meet of piety which goes hand in 
hand with trickery and dishonesty and of 
religion which is divorced from conscience, 
Pre-eminently do we suffer from this divorce 
here in Germany, There seems to be no 
idea that religion bas aught to do with life 
and faith is degraded into a verbal confes- 
sion.of acreed. And everywhere in Pro, 
testant countries is there great need for a 
consideration of the relations of faith and 
conscience. The sharp antithesis of natural 
and spiritual needs a restatement; nor do 
we believe that an abiding peace can be 
achieved between religion and life, between 
conscience .and theology, upon any other 
basis than.the deliberate recognition of the 
moral sentiments as divine, for whose de- 
velopment, not denial, the whole religious 
fabric stands. The present order only suc. 


_eeeds in alienating much that is noble, on 


the one hand, in encouraging religious laxity, 






nature to shame. 


_ wonder grows that it should have been be- 


| ble to the Master for whatever influence it 





on ‘the ‘other, (7% in putting our ant noblest 
The reconciliation of the 
two will mark an era in religious philosophy. 
HALLE, PRUSSLA, Feb. lth, 1874. 
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THE WHISKY WAR WANING. 


BY MRS. JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 





acoomplished fifty-fold the _— that has 
been done, True, they could not vote, and, 
as of old, we must say “She hath done 
what she could”; but, having seen. at how 
great cost she has done her work and the 

comparatively little she has accomplished, 

she can ask and insist upon her right. to 

vote, Those men who have sanctioned her 

determination to take the front rank in the 

army.of reformation cannot well refuse to 

furnish her with weapons as good as those 

with which they hold their places. in the 

war, It is bad generalship to send the ad- 

vance guard of an attacking force around 

with quill pop-guns and potato bullets 

against an enemy on the alert and well sup- 

plied with Minie rifle and ball. 

There can be no question that the crusad- 
ers are in the domains of politics or that 
they entered jt without premeditation. They 
rushed in by a divine impulse, which sudden” 
ly lifted them above all questions of con- 
ventionality. They came in a perfectly 
natural and womanly way, by an intuition, 
and brought with them their contribution of 
the very things that were most wanted— 
conscience and enthusiasm; and the months 
they have tarried on that forbidden ground 
is one of the finest illustrations of the 
relative position of the sexes that is any- 
where to be met in history. 

They have not driven men out of politi. 
cal life into the kitchen and nursery! No 
one seems to feel that they have usurped one 
masculine prerogative or become one whit 
less womanly than they werea year ago. The 
love of fathers_and husbands and brothers 
and sons seems to have increased. The 
respect of friends has suffered no diminu- 
tion and the chivalry of even their oppo- 
nents has found new.and healthy growth 
While women have been the inspiration of 
the movement, men have guided it or have, 
at least, done a large part of the thinking, 
planning, reasoning. They bave made the 
channels, held the rudders, served as bal- 
ance-wheels throughout; but, as channels 
are Of little use without water, rudders un- 
called for without ships, balance-wheels 
idle without machinery, so these men might 
have molded without the motive power sup- 
plied by women, and in this, as in other 
work, they but supplement each other. 
Yet, with all their harmony and co-opera- 
| tion, how little have they accomplished, 
compared to what might have been ex- 
pected had woman been furnished with 
suitable implements with which to do the 
work she had undertaken, and the question 
recurs: Sfiall they continue to work without 
tools, to. fight without weapons, to spend 
their. ‘‘strength for that which is not 
bread and their labor for that which satis- 
fieth not”? 
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A FLORENTINE GARDEN. 


BY HENBY JAMES, JR. 


Tue indications are that the woman’s 
Whisky war is on the. wane; but still the 


gun with such vigor, and so long prosecu. 
ted with growing earnestness and so much 
evident success—that so much should have 
been accomplished by a coup @état. Itis 
reasonable to expect that the excitement 
will die out, and intemperance again rush 
on and regain, for a time, all the ground it 
has lost—-nay, it may even march on to 
new conquests; yet humanity must be en" 
nobled by that uprising. Tens of thousands 
of Christian women have been awakened to 
a knowledge and. acknowledgment of the 
fact that their Christianity imposes a duty 
to the state, as well as the church and fam- 
ily; that, as Christians, they are responsi: 


may be in their power to use in order to 
bring the laws of their country into harmo- 
ny with the divine law. Tens of thon- 
sands.of women have been suddenly lifted 
by a ground swell, and, without knowledge 
or. volition of their own, landed squarely in 
the political arena, that ‘‘ Stygian pool” 
from which Horace Mann, twenty-five 
years ago, warned all women to keep 
aloof, lest peradventure they might slip 
in, and, ever after go bobbing about like 
a drowned chicken in the Dead Sea, unable 
either to sink or swim out. That ‘dirty 
puddle” from whose precincts good men 
and bad men have been warning them to 
stand off, for God’s sake and their own sakes, 
lest they. should become as vile as their 
brothers; that country of which they never 
thought without.a shudder, and at whose 
name they. shrank back aghast, drawing 
away their skirts as if from contagion—the 
domain of politics, with.which they were 
determined never to meddle; and here they 
are in the middle of it, with their sleeves 
tolled up, handling the ‘‘big broom” we 
used to sing about in the Harrison cam- 
paign, and learning, by sad experience, that 
brooms will not do the work of picks, 
spades, and shovels, They will soon learn 
enough of political. engineering to know 
that a Stygian pool cannot be cleaned with 
brooms and feather dusters; that this dis- 
mal swamp must be drained and the grade 
raised ; that politics must be lifted to a level 
with the moral law; and that, having under- 
taken to purify any department of them, 
they must fail utterly or clean the whole 
arena. In other words, they must dig down 
the mountains, fill up the valleys, and make 
plain a highway for our God. 

Intemperance is only one of the scaly 
monsters bred in our corrupt political at- 
mosphere, and in the far-reaching. slime 
which surrounds him he can easily elude 
pursuit. The only way to cripple him 
effectually is to drain the swamp and leave 
him sprawling on dry land. How is this to 
be.done?. First, by learning the nature of 
his defenses; next, by using the means 
necessary to destroy them. A very little 
examination shows that his dykes were 
taised by ballots, and that the ballot is the 
only implement by which they can be 
destroyed. It is by voting and making 
yotes that. the rumseller establishes and de- 
fends his business. It is by votes that he 
bears down all opposition to his desolating 
march and drags his victims from the sanc- 
tuary of home. It is by ballots that intem. 
perance counteracts and has long counter- 
acted all the home influences of women, all 
their prayers and tears and admonitions; 
by ballots that it nullifies the work of tem- 
perance organizations and bids defiance to 
the outragéd moral sentiment of the world, 
To attempt to break down these defenses 
by prayers and entreaties alone is to try to 
dig ditches with teaspoons, while your op- 
ponent stands, with a patentshovel, ready to 
throw in the earth one hundred times faster 
than we can. throw it out. 








Tue Boboli Gardens are a very charm- 
ing place. Yesterday there was another 
corso of the same pattern as the last, and I 
wandered away from the crowded streets, 
passed in under the great Augeian-looking 
archway of the Pitti Palace, and spent the 
afternoon strolling among the moldy statues 
against their screens of cypress, and look- 
ing down at the clustered towers of Flor- 
ence and their background of pale blue 
hills ‘vaguely freckled with’ white villas. 
Nothing in the world is so pleasant as a 
large quiet garden within the precincts of a 
city.. And if the garden is in the Italian 
manner, without ‘flowers or forbidden 
lawns or paths too neatly swept and shrubs 
too closely trimmed, but yet with a certain 
fanciful formalism, giving style to its shab. 
biness, and here and there a dusky ilex 
walk, and here and there a dried up foun- 
tain, and everywhere a bit of mildewed 
sculpture staring at you' from a green 
alcove, and there, just in the. right place,a 
grassy amphitheater, curtained bebind with 
black cypresses and sloping downward in 
mossy marble steps—if, I say, the’ garden 
possesses these attractions, and you lounge 
there of a soft Sunday afternoon, when & 
racier spectacle in the’ streets has made 


If evéry woman who has been engaged 
in. this temperance . work the past winter 
had gone to the polls last. fall and cast one 
yote in fayor of temperance, it. would have 
saved months of hard work, no end of 





severe colds and wasted vitality, and have 


your fellow-loungers few, and you ‘Have 
nothing about you but deep stilitiess and 
vistas, that lead ‘you wonder? where, — 
and the old quaint mixture of Nature and 
art—onder these conditions the sweetness 





of the place becomes strangely Linens 










The Boboli Gardens are not large. You 
wonder how compact little Florence finds 
room for them within her walls. But they 
are scattered, with the happiest natural 
Picturesqueness, Over a group of steep un- 
dulations between the Pitti Palace and the 
old city wall, and the unevenness of the 
ground doubles their apparent size. What 
I especially like in them is a kind of 
solemn, dusky, haunted look, as if the 
huge, grave palace which adjoins them 
had flung over them a ‘permanent 
shadow, charged with its own ponderous 
memories and regrets. This is spinning 
one’s fancies rather fine, perhaps. Now that 
I remember, I have always chanced to go 
to the Boboli Gardens on gray, melancholy 
days. And yet they contain no bright ob- 
jects, no parterres, nor pagodas, hor pea- 
cocks, nor swans. They have a famous 
amphitheater, with mossy steps and a cir- 
cular wall of evergreens behind, in which 
little cracked images and vases ate niched. 
Something was done here once—or meant 
to be done. What was it, dumb statues, 
who saw it with your blank eyes? Oppo- 
site stands the Palace, putting forward two 
great rectangular arms and looking im. 
mensely solemn, with its closed windows 
and its huge brown blocks of rugged stone. 
In the space between the wings is a fine old 
white marble fountain, which never plays. 
Its dusty idleness completes the general air 
of abandonment. Chancing upon such a 
cluster of objects in Italy—glancing at them 
in acertain light, in a certain mood—one 
gets a sense of history that takes away the 
breath. Half a dozen generations of Medic; 
have stood at these closed windows, em- 
broidered and brocaded according to their 
period, and held f ‘es champ fre and floral 
games on the greensward, beneath“ the 
moldering hemicycle. And the Medic; 
were great people! But what remains of 
it all now is a mere tone in the air, a vague 
expression in things, a hint to the ques, 
tioning fancy. Call it much or little, this 
is the interest of old places. Time has de- 
voured the doers and their doings; there 
hovers over the place a perfume of some. 
thing done. We can build gardens in 
America, adorned with every device of hor- 
ticulture; but we unfortunately can’t im- 
plant the sources of this strange historic 
aroma, more exquisite than the rarest roses. 





THE USES OF SUFFERING. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Ir would, perhaps, be too much to say 
that God cannot without a contradiction 
create a being capable of happiness without 
at the same time making that being capable 
of suffering. What we know is the fact that 
no sensitive creature existing in this‘\world 
with the one capacity is destitute of the 
other. The two capacities, if they be really 
two, ‘and as such separable, exist, so far as 


our knowledge extends, in the state of 


mnion, and, hence, always belong to one 
and the same being. This, however, does 
not/prove that they might not exist sepa- 


axately, unless it be true that they are really 


the same capacity, brought into action and 
developed in different ways. If this be so, 
then the capacity for happiness is insup- 
posable without the capacity for suffering, 
just as the power-to do right is insupposable 
without the power todo wrong. A being 
who absolutely cannot do wrong cannot do 
right; and perbaps it is true that a being 
who absolutely cannot suffer cannot enjoy. 
Whether it be true or not we do not under- 
take to decide. 

Fact it is that the present world contains 
both happiness and suffering, and that, too, 
in large amounts, in various forms, and as 
the fruit of a great diversity of causes. We 
very properly refer to the happiness as 
proving the benevolence of God; and some 
there are who regard suffering as in every 
instance @ judicial visitation, evincing the 
divine displeasure toward the person who 
suffers and sent upon him in the character 
of a punishment for sin. According to this 
theory the single and only use of suffering 
is- punishment; and, hence, wherever we 
find it we also find a guilty being who is 
suffering for his.sin or sins. 

There is unquestionably a just connec- 
tion between suffering and sin, as there is 
between virtue and happiness) Our moral 
natures affirm the propriety of the connec- 


tion in both cases. Moreover, a very large 


demonstrates the reality of the connection, 
and proves thereby the existence and 
action of the divine moral govern- 
ment in the present world. God, as 
he is made known in Nature, is so made 
known as on an extensive scale rewarding 
virtue by its joys, and equally punishing sin 
by its miseries. This gives to his provi- 
dence a moral and retributive character. 
He uses happiness for governmental pur- 
poses, and he uses misery for governmental 
purposes; and in both uses he reveals his 
justice in the facts ofjustice. Indeed, these 
facts establish what Bishop Butler styles 
“‘the beginnings of the principles” of a 
moral government in the present world. 
They prove the God of Nature to be a mor- 
al God, who distinguishes between the good 
and evil in human action, rewarding the 
one with happiness and punishing the other 
with misery. This fact isjust as obvious 
in Nature as it isinthe Bible. If it were 
written in letters on the sky or perpetually 
sounded in trumpet-tones from the divine 
throne, it could not be more obvious. 

In the penal use of suffering we find vol- 
ume upon volume of human woe. No man 
passes through this probationary scene with- 
out feeling the effect of this use. Every 
pang of conscience for a wrong done or a 
duty omitted is a penalty inflicted by 
Nature’s God. He has so constructed the 
world that acts having a moral nature 
shall be followed up by moral consequences— 
namely, by consequences that are due ex- 
clusively to the moral properties of the acts 
themselves, as to the question of happiness 
or misery taking their character from that 
of the acts. He thus uses happiness and 
misery as the instrumental agency of his 
moral government. We do not say thatin 
the present life this government is so per- 
fect in degree that every man’s condition fol” 
lows exactly in the line.of his own charac. 
ter; but simply that itis real in kind—so 
real as to contain at least ‘‘the beginnings 
and the principles” of a moral government, 

Conceding or rather affirming this much 
in respect to the use of misery or suffering, 
we advance to the question whether tbis is 
its sole use. Is penalty its exclusive func- 
tion? Is it always a judicial. visitation? 
Must all suffering be traced back to the one 
single ideaof punishment? Or is it true 
of some suffering that it has a different pur- 
pose and serves a different end? No one, 
we presume, would think of saying that all 
happiness is to be regarded as the reward 
of conduct morally good; and, if not, we 
do not see why all misery. should be re- 
garded as the punishment of conduct moré 
bad. If the present life be simply a 
of retribution, the theory of which is to di# 
pense happiness and misery solely. bythe 
moral rule, then all men ought to be happy 
in proportion to their virtue or miserable 
in proportion to their vice. Only the good 
should be happy and only the wicked 
should be unhappy. This, however, as 
every one knows, is contrary to the facts; 
and, hence, we must conclude that both hap- 
piness and misery have, in the design of 
God, other uses and purposes than the sim- 
ple one of reward or punishment. 

One of these uses in respect to suffering 
is evidently moniiory ; and of this use the 
pain of hunger and disease furnishes a very 
pertinent illustration. Weare so construct. 
ed that we must replenish our bodies with 
food at short intervals. We must do it 
ourselves or it willnot bedone. The neces- 
sity has no reference to our character, but 
springs exclusively from our physical 
organization. Periodical compliance with 
this necessity is secured by the monitory 
pains and discomforts of hunger. We are 
in this way notified of the wants of the 
body and impelled to the task of supplying 
them. The hungry man actyally needs 
food to repair his wasted energy, and that 
he does need it is made known to him not 
by any logic about the laws of the animal 
economy, but by the urgent clamor of an 
uncomfortable appetite. Manifestly there 
is no penalty here, no moral government 
for good or bad conduct, but simply a wise 
adjustment of the man’ himself to the con- 
ditions of his material organism. The 
office of hunger is to notify him of his 
wants and move him to the proper action 
with reference to them. The pain he feel, 
is the direct minister of his physical good. 





class of facts in’ the experience of men 
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He is best served by being made uncom- 
fortable until he is properly fed. 

It is a general law of Nature that any de, 
viations of the body from the condition of 
health are attended with more or less expe- 
rience of pain, usually located in the part 
where the disease or injury exists. Tbe 
pains of disease serve at least three useful 
purposes. First, they give the individual 
notice of the presence of disease and enable 
him to fix its locality. Secondly, they there- 
by furnish him with the knowledge needed 
in order to take the proper steps for recov- 
ery and cure. Thirdly, they impose upon 
him that quietude and suspension of ac- 
tion which are generally necessary to re- 
covery. Were all diseases and all injuries 
painless we should haye no means of 
knowing whether we were sick or well 
and no means of ascertaining the location 
of disease, if concealed from the eye. These 
pains are our informers, advisers, and coun- 
selors. Their language is universally un- 
derstood, their voice is immediately heard, 
and their mandate is pressing and urgent. 
They stand as sentinels in the watch-tower 
of life, ever on the lookout for morbid con- 
ditions of the body and promptly giving 
notice of their presence. It is important 
that we should have the knowledge which 
they give; and we can see no other way of 
affording this knowledge so simple, so ef- 
fective, and!so prompt as that modification 
of natural sensibility which we call pain. 
It at once answers the purpose, and it is not 
assuming too much in respect to the divine 
intention to say that it was specifically 
meant to answer this purpose. So far 
from being penal, it bears all the marks 
of being a wise and merciful provision 
which the great Author of Nature has at- 
tached to our physical constitution. Noth- 
ing can be more beneficent than this natural 
method of discrimination between health 
and disease. 

We might indefinitely multiply the illus- 
trations which show the monitory office of 
pain. These, however, must suffice. We 
pass to its educational and moral uses— 
namely, those uses which have reference to 
our good considered as moral beings and 
which are sometimes spoken of as disciplin- 
ary. Even the physical uses of pain as 
growing out of disease are directly counect- 
ed with moral uses. The man whom dis- 
ease prostrates and loads with discomforts 
is taught many a sage and sober lesson by 
the very discomfort he feels. He is awak- 
ened to a lively sense of his own frailty 
and often to very serious reflection. The 
visitation of pain in the sick-room is a 
powerful teacher. It brings into the field 
of vision many important thoughts which 
we are liable to forget in the days of health 
and strength. It lowers the tone of one’s 
spirit and disposes him to think, as he 
usually does not in the rush of business and 
the eager strife of life. He is taught, too, 
by the experience of pain, the beautiful 
lesson of sympathy with others in like con- 
ditions. He knows what the thing is, 
knows how welcome sympathy and service 
are to him, and, hence, learns how to ex. 
tend these expressions to others. Discon. 
nect all disease with suffering, and not one 
of these moral uses could be realized. It is 
by suffering that disease acts as a moral 
teacher. Were it wholly absent there 
would be a derangement alike in the phys- 
ical and moral-order of things. 

The disciplinary function of suffering is by 
no means limited to disease and the scenes of 
the sick-room. Its field is as broad as human 
life.” It is the doctrine of the Bible and 
also of experience that God in the course of 
his providence uses suffering on a large and 
varied scale, not by way of punishment, but 
by Way of discipline, securing a high moral 
benefit through the medium of a severe 
physical evil. Hence, we often see the very 
best of people sorely afflicted, bearing the 
sharpest trials; while we see others grossly 
wicked without any such experience. This 
discrimination plainly has no moral basis 
in the difference of their characters. Were 
moral character the rule, the fact ould and 
must be different. What is the rule under 
which the good suffer? What is suffering 
to them in the divine intention? « Plainly 
it is not always punishment. It is often, if 
not always, discipline. Its object is to re- 
fine and exalt their virtues and make them 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. This principle of dis- 
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cipline is so universally acknowledged 
among Christians and so accordant with the 
whole tenor of the Bible that we forbear 
to argue the question of fact whether it be 
real, simply adding the general remark that 
it is the parent of many of the strongest 
and purest virtues which adorn the annals 
of human life. 

Suffering, then, has three uses in the econ- 
omy of our present existence. The first is 
the strictly. governmental use, in the punish- 
ment of sin. The second is the monitory 
use, in giving us certain kinds of informa- 
tion we need to have. The third is the dis- 
ciplinary use, in the education and refine- 
ment of virtue. No one of these uses ex- 
plains all the sufferings of this life. Do 
they when all put together explain them? 
No man has sufficient knowledge to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Suffering, 
as apart of this world’s experience, may 
have still other purposes in the mind of God, 
that lie beyond the present boundaries of 
human thought. ; 











FAREWELL AND WELCOME. 


BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, JR. 








WHO saw the hoary Winter die? 
Who, peering through the dripping pane, 
At evening, under sleet and rain, 
Saw the old gray-beard totter by? 
Or. listened to his parting sigh, 
The sobbings of his feeble breath, 
His whispered colloquy with Death ? 
Who, when his all of life was done, 
Stood near to bid a last good-bye ? 
Of all his former friends not one 
Saw the forsaken ‘Winter die. 


Who welcomed in the happy Spring? 
Who heard her coming footfalls, light 
As flowers that blossom in the night, 

Or guessed what lucky day would bring 
The maiden to our wistful sight? 

With bright surprise we heard her sing, 
One morning, down the village street; 
Her presence was so fair and sweet 

It seemed it had been always Spring. 


And yet her tender eyes are wet 
And shining with their unshed tears, 

As every new-born violet 
A rain-drop in its bosom bears. 

Perhaps, outside the town, she met 
Sad Winter, as he limped away, 
To die forlorn, and let him lay 
His weary head upon her knee, 
And wept all silently to see 

The poor old fellow die. Regret 

And pity leave her tearful yet. 





UNION IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. D. DAVIS. 








THERE are three aspects in which union 
among the native churches to be gathered 
in Japan may be viewed: its desirableness, 
its hopefulness, and the impediments. 

All Christians admit that. union is desir- 
able everywhere; but they too often qualify 
it by adding ‘‘if it is possible,” 

There are reasons why union is especially 
desirable in Japan. 

This people have known of Christianity 
in the mutilated form of Catholicism for 
three hundred years. It came here in the 
form of Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscian 
sects, scheming and grasping after power, 
criminating and recriminating and warring 
against each other. Christianity under the 
name of these -sects gained for itself the 
most opprobrious epithets, and it is known 
through the length and breadth of this land 
to-day as a vile, corrupt, and hateful thing, 
stirring up strife and disorder wherever it 
goes. It is necessary to the success of 
Christianity here that it be presented in 
such a way as to overcome this prejudice. 
This cannot be done unless its representa- 
tives are substantially at one, standing to- 
gether, and known distinctively and only as 
Christians. Again, this field is comparative- 
ly new; it is virgin soil, unacquainted as 
yet with modern denominational names. 
Only one church has been formed, and that 
is the Union, a “ Church of Christ.” { 

The degree of union among the different 
branches of Christ’s family has marvelously 
increased during the past half century and 
it is now cementing very rapidly. Should 
we not begin the work in this new field, 
abreast of the times in this respect? Yea, 
should we not anticipate the movement a 
little, and place ourselves now where the 
whole Church will wish us tobe a few 
years hence? 
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Still again’ the pressing nature of the 
work demands united action. We come to 
this people in the crisis moment of their ex- 
istence, when they stand trembling in the 
palance, as it were, between Christianity and 
infidelity. If we wait to create a vocabulary 
into which to translate our denominational 
names and all our fine theological distinc- 
tions, many of which have little difference 
save in name, we shal lose the battle, and 
deservedly. 

The workers in Japan are now called, as 
no other men were ever called,’ to know 
nothing among this people saye Jesus Christ 
and him crucified. But what of the hope- 
fulness of union here? A great deal. 
Nearly all the workers on the ground are 
jn favor of union. At the convention in 
Yokabama, September, 1872, a union com- 
mittee for the translation of the Bible was 
appointed, and it was there agreed to drop 
our denominational names, calling the 
native churches to be gathered simply 
“Churches of Christ” and giving them all 
a similar constitution. 

The native mind rebels against division; 
the native Christians protest against being 
labeled with any denominational names. 
They wish to be known only as ‘‘ Christians” 
and to have their churches called simply 
‘* Churches of Christ.” 
is, therefore, the normal condition of things, 
Not that there will be no differences in the 
superintendence of the work by the several 
boards; not that the government of the dif- 
ferent churches will be precisely alike; but, 











if things are left to their natural develop. 


ment, the churches will be called simply 
churches of Christ, and their members will 
know each other as Christians, and they 
will be welcomed from one church to 
another as such. 

The fact that some of these churches are 
governed in a somewhat presbyterial, or 
congregational, or episcopal way need be 
no hindrance to this vital union which we 


ero these minds who have.so long ‘‘ sat in 
darkness a great light has arisen.” The 
pardon, the peace, the joy of simple trust in 
Christ overshadows everything else, and it 
would take a long time and require the 
most patient, persistent teaching to indoc- 
trinate these Christians in the nice, distinc- 
tions which divide the sect8 of Christendom 
to-day. 

I once met a young man at the commun- 
ion table in the Far West. On being asked to 
what church he belonged, he replied: ‘I 
belong to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washingtov. They brought me to 
Christ.” Having found the Saviour and 
joined this association, he had not stopped 
to think that anything further was neces- 
sary. 

And just so, only much more 0, is it 
with these native Christians. Having found 
Christ, they want to be called Christians 
only; and, if the churches to be gathered in 
Japan must be known to the outside world 
by different names, if their internal consti- 
tution must in some respect differ, shall we 
not be permitted to let those names remain 
untranslated and the differences unemphas 
sized, so that these Christians shall be at 
one with each other, as they are with 
Christ, that infidelity and Romanism may 
be opposed by a united body and the King- 
Aom of God come in a way most adapted to 
the mental habits of this great people. The 
workers on the ground say, Amen; so do the 
native Christians; so do all the saints above 
and many of those below. 

Where are the impediments? They are 
mostly out of Japan. They come from 
those who are as afraid of union as they 
ought to be of disunion. They come from 


those who, were they on the ground, 


would heartily approve of united action. 
They come in the shape of letters of 
warning and entreaty from mission boards 
at home. The impediments are almost all 
six oreight thousand miles distant; yet 
their influence is all-powerful. 

Some societies may send out men pledged 
30 work against this movement; but if the 
many thousands of American hearts who 
are in sympathy with this phase of the 
work will by their prayers and words 
strengthen the hearts and hands of the 
little band here who are pledged to union 
we shall succeed, and the majority, at least, 
of. Qhrist’s followers in this empire be 
known distinctively by his name, 


Union among them |' 
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SPRING AC AGAIN, 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





IsrToop on the hight in the stillness 
And the planet’s outline scanned, 

And half was drawn with the line of sea 

_ And half with the far blue land. 


With wings that caught the sunshine 
In the crystal deeps of the sky, 

Like shapes of dreams, the gleaming gulls 
Went slowly floating by. 


Below me the hoats in the harbor 

Lay still, with their white sails furled ; 
Sighing away into silence 

The breeze died off the world. 


On the weather-worn, ancient ledges 
Peaceful the calm light slept; 

And the chilly shadaws, lengthening, < 
Slow to the castwsra crept. 2 


The snow still Lagi the hollows, 
And where th@salt waves met 

The iron rock all ghastly white 
The thick ice glimmered yet. 


But the smile of the sun was kinder, 
,The touch of the air was sweet; 
The pulse of the cruel ocean seemed 

‘Like a human heart to beat. 


Frost-locked, storm-beaten, and lonely, 
In the midst of the wintry main, 

Our bleak rock yet the tidings heard : 

‘There shall be spring again !’” 


Worth all the waiting and watching, 
The woe that the winter wrought, 

Was the passion of gratitude that shook 
My soul atthe blissful thought! 


Soft rain and flowers and sunshine, 
Sweet winds and brooding skies, 

Quick-flitting birds to fill the air 
With clear, delicious cries ; 


And the warm sea’s mellow murmur 
Resounding day and night; 

A thousand shapes and tints and tones 
Of manifold delight, 


Nearer and ever nearer 
Drawing with every day! 

But alittle longer to wait and watch 
’ Neath skies so cold and gray. 


And hushed is the roar of the bitter north 
Before the might of the Spring, 

And up the frozen slope of the world 
Climbs Summer, triumphing. 





THE ANABAPTISTS CHAMPIONED. 


BY PROF. R. J. W. BUCKLAND, D.D. 








Tue philosophical student of history has 
frequent occasion for his own empfoyment 
of the saying of Paul: ‘‘If there be first a 
willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not.” To that eminent American 
seholar, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, must be 
accorded this meed of praise, that with 


talents of so great and varied character as- 


all delight to recognize he unites th 
Pauline willingness to tell the truth fully 
and fairly as far as he has attained to it. 
His remarks in Toe INDEPENDENT of 
April 16th upon the German Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century are excellent in spirit 
and aim, but show a lack of discrimination. 
of which many students of the history of 
that period will be likely to complain. 
They will not take exception to the analogies 
which he traces between the Munster men 
and the Mormons, though the former never 
professed to add a new body of sacred and 
inspired writings to the canonical Scrip- 
tures, and the latter may perhaps be better 
classified with the Mohammedans in com- 
parative religion; but they will complain 
that so acute a scholar does not recognize 
the fundamental differences between the 
‘Munster men and the true peaceful Anabap- 
tists. Both Hase (§ 369) and Gieseler (vol. 
iv, chap. iv, § 82), Fusslin (‘‘ Kirchen 
und Ketzerhistorie,” part ix, chap. 2), Gerard 
Brandt (‘‘ History of the Reformation in 
the Low Countries,” vol. i, book 2), Dr. 
Dorner, I think, and indeed all the ablest 
historians recognize these differences, and 
absolve the peaceful Anabaptists from al} 
connection with the Munster Kingdom. 
That kingdom has attracted the attention 
of writers ina remarkable degree because 
of its excesses; still it was a mere episode 
of the Reformation, lasting only from Feb- 
ruary, or more strictly December, 1534, to 
the 22d of June, 1535, or about six month, 
in its full organization. But the peaceful 
Anabaptists—who made it a religious prin- 
ciple to bear no weapons, use no force, love 


their enemies, and suffer all things unre- 
sistingly existed by many tens of thou- 
sands before, during, and after this time in 
Switzerland, Germany, Moravia, and the 
Low Countries. In. these distinctive prin- 
ciples they were identical with the Wald- 
enses before them and the noble Mennon. 
ites afterthem. Erasmus gave them the 
highest praise. Wicel, one of the apostles 
of Lutheranism in 1581, is quoted in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, September, 1872, as 
saying: ‘‘If a pastor preaches too fervent- 
ly of the necessity of returning to God, of 
living an exemplary life, of seriously cor- 
recting one’s faults and conforming to the 
rule of the Gospel, he is regarded as an 
Anabaptist.” 

It isno wonder ‘that their history is mis- 
read, for it was written by their opponents, 
and, like all the church history of that age, 
in an intensely polemical spirit. Many of 
the strong Lutherans could pray, as Calov, a 
little later, did. daily: ‘‘ Imple me, Deus, odio 
hereticorum.” .. 

But, thanks to.German scholarship, the 
means of a better understanding are being 
afforded us. ‘ Calvary & Co. have published 
the noble confession of those who took 
refuge in Moravia in their “ Mittheilungen aus 
dem Antiquariate,” vol. i, 1870. This branch 
of the great Anabaptist body soon numbered 
some 70,000 and their Christian communal 
system ig. worthy of the study of sociologists. 
It undoubtedly descends from the antique 
Slavic communal village system, which has 
endured along the Danube from remotest 
antiquity to our own day and which ap- 
peared among the brave Taborites; but no- 
where had it a purer Christian development, 
with sacred regard to marriage, than among 
the Moravian ‘‘ Baptistic” brethren. A dis- 
position to champion these true and peace- 
ful Anabaptists will be excused by all who 
have faith in a self-sustaining scriptural and 
congregational type of Christian life and or- 
ganization, when it can be shown that they 
were the first party in the age of- the 
Reformation to brave the Church of Rome 
in respect to the marriage of the clergy, the 
removal of images from the churches, op- 
position to fastings and the mass, and the 
only party in all that century who, planting 
themselves upon the Scriptures, held to the 
total separation of church and state, with 
equal religious rights for all and the auton- 
omy of Christian churches; when, in a word, 
they held in this respect what we may now 
justly name as the American type of Chris- 
tianity. 
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A TESTIMONY. 


BY MRS. NELLIE EYSTER. 





.-ONE morning in early June of last yea, 
PI, a stranger -in. the City of Washington 
} and eager to pass from Capitol Hill to the 
Treasury Department, entered one of the 
always crowded street<oars on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, to find it ‘already. overcrowded with 
men and women. AsI stood in thé door- 
way an instant, steadying myself by the 
friendly ‘strap overhead, a colored man, who 
sat in the corner near the entrance, rose in. 
gtinctively to give me his seat. In doing 
which I observed his crutch fall at his feet. 

Cordially acknowledging a courtesy un- 
looked for under the circumstances, I was 
pleased when the exit of a passenger al- 
lowed him to make room for me at his side, 
He was @ dark mulatto, in the dawn of 
manhood, with a face singularly interesting | 
because of the expression of quiet endur- 
ance which softened the lines suffering had 
engraved upon it. The smile with which 
he received my thanks for the effort he had 
made to aid me was so honest and sweet 
and his manner so artless and frank I was 
irresistibly drawn into a conversation with 
him. 

“You are a student, sir, I perceive,” 
pointing to a well-worn volume of Black- 
stone lying on his knee. ‘‘ Are you a mem- 
ber of Howard University ?” 

‘¢ Better than that, Madam. My teacher 
is my benefactor and the noblest friend 
that ever saved and blessed the life of a 
man.” 

His tones were full of unaffected warmth 
and his face glowed with an enthusiasm so 
beautiful that it is no wonder my curiosity 
was excited to ask his friend’s name. 

‘He kindly allows me the use of his 
books,” he replied; and, opening the one he 











held, I read upon the fly-leaf Charles Sumner. 
“You look surprised, Madam. Do you 
not know him?” 

He scanned my face intently for a moment, 
then, as if in doubt relative to the place Mr. 
Sumner held in my thoughts, hurriedly con- 
tinued: ‘‘All that I.am and hope to be I 
owe tohim. My story is as simple as true. 
I was born a slave and was sickly from my 
birth. As I grew up, accustomed to light 
service in the house and the constant society 
of my master’s children, I learned to read 
without much effort,and then began the 
thirst for more knowledge than a slave had 
any right to crave or possess. I ran off and 
enlisted in the army. I was in the fight at 
Fort Wagner, lost one leg, and was badly 
wounded in the hip. As I lay in the hos- 
pital, weeks after the battle, praying for the 
quick ending of a life which had no future 
worth living for, Mr. Sumner came to see 
me. To others he, no doubt, seemed 8 
grand man; but to me his benevolence, his 
genuine sympathy, and his words of en- 
couragement and comfort were those of a 
saviour. 

“T rallied and tried to live because he had 
promised to be my friend. I followed him 
here. It was he who decided that I should 
study law, because I was unfit for pbysical 
labor; and, in his judgment, the peculiar 
bent of my mind was such that, if success. 
ful as a lawyer, I could help my race better 
in that profession than any other. You de 
not know nor does any one how smooth 
he has made the rough places to me. At 
times I recite to him. Every Sabbath 
morning I read the Greek Testament with 
him, as a means of preparation for the Bible 
class of young men whom I try to teach in 
the afternoon; and, however arduous his 
senatorial labors, or even pressed for time, 
he never puts me off nor becomes impatient 
when my hour arrives.” 

The glow of gratitude which broadened 
and deepened on his face as his recital ran 
on had made his countenance luminous at 
its close. Perhaps my own reflected it, as I 
remarked: “This is a most delightful as 
well as unexpected revelation. It is a 
glorious thing to find a great man so good.” 

“Ah, Madam,” he replied, “the world 
will never know Mr. Sumner’s real greatness 
until it reads the record of his Christ-like 
love for the lowly and suffering. I am but 
one of very many whom he is constantly 
helping, and those who only know him asa 
statesman cannot be said to know him at 
all.” 

I had reached my destination and arose to 
leave the car. The young man_ briefly 
apologized for a garrulity as unsought by 
me, he feared, as unintended by him; but I 
bade him good-bye, grateful for an incident 
which had given me a glimpse ‘‘ behind the 
scenes,” into the life of one of the truest 
practical philanthropists as well as the most 
fearless defender of truth of his day. 

Now that the great beating heart has 
stopped and the faithful, ready, helping 
handé are still, [have felt that even this 
one mile of testimony to the worth of a 
man s0 ethically just as well as spiritually 
tender as was Charles Sumner would have 
an interest more than passing. 





THE GOLD-BIRD. 
BY JAMES MAURIOE THOMPSON. 


THE gold-bird came in the May morn 

Down fragrant billows of southwest weather ; 
He fell, like a flame, in the sweet thorn, 

He and his brown mate close together. 
This was the promise of May-time; 

Wind-song and bird-song sweetly flowing 
Over the thorn, like a love-rhyme, 

Where buds were breaking and flowers were 

blowing. 

The gold-bird sang to his brown mate 

A song no words of mine may render, 
While she built a nest in the sweet thorn, 

In the dusky deeps of the thorn-leaves tender. 
This was the joy of May-time : 

A bird like a flame and a love like fire, ; 
The weather set to a soft tune 

Thrilled and filled with pure desire. 
The gold-bird sat by bis brown mate, 

Brooding their young through the drowsy 

weather, 

And when June came with its red heat 

The birds and their brood flew off together. 
O! sweet fulfillment of May-time! 

A gold-bird, a brown mate, a nest and Saitom, 
Of all the joys of alove-song! ... ». 

This was the whole of be go) Ys mio, 
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Art. 


THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST 
AMERICAN SCULPTORS. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








ARTISTS and amateurs baye been greatly ex- . 


ercised of late by charges in the New York 
World and other papers, brought by a student 
ofartin Florence, against certain well-known 


American sculptors, whom he names, and ’ 


others by implication, all residing {n Italy, to 
the effect of not doing their own work; accus- 
ing them of incompetence and of imposing on 
their countrymen, by palming off on them, at 
great prices, as, original, statuary which has 
been stolen in idea from other artists and final- 
ly modeled and wrought by hired Italian work- 
men at cheap wages. Mr. Healy, the accuser, 
does not mince matters, but with intemperate 
zeal drags personalities into’ the arena of th® 
artistic strife he has incited, and courts prosecu" 
tions for libel, as he states, “ to fully substan- 
tiate all Thave published and much more be- 
sideg’’—the italics being his. 

Many journals in Europe and America have 
entered into,the discussion with an interest 
proportionate. to their sympathy with the ac- 
cused or their indignation at practices which, 
in their innocent view of the business side of 
American art, they had never suspected, and 
which, in their general ignorance ‘of all art, 
seem to them criminally reprehensible. Italian 
editors, with a patriotic eye to their national 
interests, accepting the statements as true, cal! 
on their government either to put a discrim- 
inating duty on all exported objects of art thus 
manufactured and shipped to America, to 
counterbalance the tax levied in America on 
Italian art pure and simple, and thus enable 
their artists to compete with the pseudo Ameri- 
can art, which goes into the United States free, 
or to induce our government to make all fine 
art free, which is the sensible policy, and let it 
live or die on its own merits. 

But so greatly stirred is the community here 
by the manner in which these unexpected 
eharges have been made, affecting so many 'per- 
sons and diverse.interests, that the papers are 
crowded with communications favoring either 
side, according to the convictions and feelings 
of the several parties, mostly showing more 
zeal and bitterness than knowledge, In verity, 
the discussion has now the look of a free fight 
at an Trish fair, in which each shillalah aims at 
the nearest pate. Eminent men publish, unsol- 
icited, certificates exonerating their particular 
friends among the artists from the imp.:.tation, 
real or fancied, of not doing their own work— 
testimonials of about as much weight in the 
real issue as would be those of friends of the 
defunct Dumas, who, having occasionally seen 
him with pen in hand, if they were to swear 
that every line of the volumes which bear his 
name was written by him alone. Any lawyer 
in cross-examination would seatter all such evi- 
dence to the winds, not giving it rest even in the 
limbo of circumstantial testimony, because it 
comes from individuals who, by the nature of 
theirown occupations and general absence from 
the suspected studios, cannot know whether the 
artists do all the work which passes as theirs 
or not. Letters of this sort do not help the 
cause they advocate, If it come to trial as 
libel, the sole important testimony must be 
that of those who are at work at all times in 
the studios and know from direct experience 
the practices of the craft. 

But this question of originality, either whol- 
ly or in degree, growing out of the pecuniary 
rivalry of individuals—for such it is at bottom 
-—is one which concerns the outside world 
little or none at all. A teapot tempest has 
been raised, criminations and recriminationg 
liberally exchanged, and explanations ex- 
plained, until the naked truth, as regards the 
genuineness or falsity of the work of the sev- 
eral sculptors implicated, is lost in ‘ta confu- 
sion worse confounded’’ of mere words and no 
small slaughter of our Great Republic’s whole- 
some English. Mr. Story, whose intellectual 
acquirements certainly are genuine, in his ad- 
mirably reasoned article on ‘“‘ Phidias,” in a 
late Blackwood, gives a lawyer-like summary 
of the evidence telling against the popular be- 
lief in the authenticity of all the works attrib- 
uted to this great master, and particularly the 
Elgin marbles and other sculptor of the 
Parthenon. It seems to me that the argument, 
as based on the inability of any one artist to 
execute as much original work as is commonly 
ascribed to Phidias, would tell with like force 
against any modern sculpture who turns out 
ina few years scores of ideal statues, not to 
speak of numerous portrait statues and other 
realistic work, all claiming to be the absolute 
inventions and modelings of their reputed 
author. On the other hand, if these numerous 
works are only as many repetitions, varied 
more or less, of a common type or fancy, or, 
indeed, of many fanciés, borrowed in inception 
from ‘history or literature, gotten up, as are 
styles in fashion, to suit the caprices of the 











hour, then their number ceases to be either a 
wonder or any reason why they may not have 
béen made by one mah, granting him the legit- 
imate aids which ‘all manufacture at wholesdle 
is able to control. No one disputes the right 
of the head of a factory of any sort to hire 
skilled workmen or designers to carry out his 
ideas. He is the responsible man, who far- 
nishes the capital,.assumes the risk, watcbes 
the market, and guides the whole machinery 
which is to lead him on to fame and fortune, 
while his name alone is stamped on the mer- 
chandise which leayes his warehouses, by 
whomsoever made. Whenever art studios are 
conducted on this plain business principle— 
and few are not nowadays—they are to be 
jadged according to the liberal mercantile and 
not the rigid asthetic code. They labor to 
produce art objects suited to the tastes of un- 
instructed minds or, at the best, superficially 
informed ones, heedless of any substantial 
claims to fresh creative thought or supreme 
artistic skill, A rigid morality of art ora dis- 
position to be loyal to it for its own sake is 
deliberately set aside as impracticable with the 
current notions of success. Work from such 
sources is not worth quarreling about, 
Like a fresh toy fora child or a new “love of 
a bonnet’’ for a woman, it serves to please the 
fancy for a brief moment, to be forgotten at 
sight of the next novelty. He who is clever in 
catching the passing desire, whether he call 
himself artist or tradesman, and has the mer- 
cantile sagacity to employ the right men to 
execute his orders, deserves all the worldly 
success he obtains, without any question being 
Taised as to the precise amount of his own 
choice, invention, or handicraft that may be in 
each article that leaves his ‘‘ botiega,” or work- 
shop. Having brought it into being and intro- 
duced it to the public, to him, therefore, let 
cling all the reputation to which it may give 
birth. The thoroughbred artist, wiser in his 
generation, scorns ephemeral triumpbs, and re- 
fuses to let his reputation descend to the lower 
level of the merely business standard which 
measures itself hy its ability to sell rather than 
by the quality of its products. All the fuming 
of genius itself will not abate its practice one 
jot. For it is a lawful business operation, de- 
ceiving no connoisseur; and, as regards one 
who is not, if he will indulge in the costly lux- 
ury of possessing a taste for art, and will not 
employ an expert to save himself from his own 
ignorance, as he would in any other matter, let 
him fool himself to his own content. The out- 
cry as to the poor Italian workman, holding 
him up as the oppressed genius in blouse, is bosh 
of the thinnest sort. He receives better wages 
from Americans than from his own country- 
men, andif. he were half as clever as he is rep- 
resented he might set up for himself. Each 
ex-tradesman, ex-dentist, or ex-anything from 
America who opens a studio in Italy to better 
his own fortune benefits Italy by creating a 
new demand for its. labor and materials and 
enlarging the foreign market for the same. 
Those who select for the corner-stone of their 
progress material prosperity have no right to 
throw missiles at one particular pane of their 
national window, as the scapegoat of the imper- 
fections of all the rest, not a whit sounderin any 
respect. What, indeed, would become of our 
journailsts, littérateurs, manufacturers even, 
not to speak of our politicians, if they were 
held strictly to the code of transcendental orig- 
inality, or, indeed, of the world at large, if it 
must discard all buncombe, humbug, and trick- 
ery? As respects art, there is only one method 
of securing thoroughly good artistic work—not 
to talk the usual nonsense about original genius, 
a gift which Heayen vouchsafes earth only in 
rare centuries; but work which is executed 
by competent artists, on sound esthetic prin- 
ciples, the fruit of accumulated experience 
and matured skill and) the results of ideas 
which are the common intellectual property 
of the human race—ideas which | illus- 
trate, intensify, and dignify their deepest 
thoughts and aspirations, which vitalize their 
hearts and expand their sympathies. When- 
ever and wherever artists by themselves or by 
well directing the talents and skill of others 
give us genuine work of this sort we shall be 
indebted to them for the most profsund and 
purest emotions and highest intellectual bappi- 
ness, But such artists cannot exist until there 
arises a public sufficiently instructed to fully 
spnaeniee in their aims and liberally sustain 

em, the while nipping all charlatan work in 
the bud by declining to buy it at any price. 
This is not the work of one generation or even 
two; but of many, each ng itself deyout- 
ly and honestly in the khowledge and feeling of 
true art.. When we have arrived at this stand- 
ard of wsthetic apprehension there will be no 
more opportunity for Healy ures than of 


expos 
‘possibility for the public to be pleased with the 


marble toys and monsters that now, by the 
grace of popaler ignorance, are dignified with 
e name of fine art. Detiunciation of individ- 
uals who — conform to the average taste 
and practices of the day are more likely to ex- 
aggerate than diminish the evil. The true re- 
form will come slowly, with the elevation of 
the standard of taste and knowledge of the 
a. And for this end let all labor who be- 
eve in Art as a. eivilizer. | any 
source of human happiness and refinement, 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORTON. 


MorrA-TAvA.—We cannot speak of the rela- 
tions of this tree, having seen only the wood. 
This is heavy and light-colored, but rather 
coarse-grained. It grows at Fonte Boa, It 
is possible that it is the same as the Zauari of 
the Maranon, which has a dark red heart, very 
dense and heavy, and well fitted for construc- 
tion. The inner bark of the Taueri separates 
nto thin, papery layers, much used for cigar- 
ettes, 

PALo DE Cruz, or ‘ Wood of the Cross,”’ the 
lignum vite of Brazil.—It is a comparatively 
small tree (leguminous), not over two feet in 
diameter, consisting of a white wood iuclosing 
a black and intensely hard heart, and from the 
fancied cruciform section it sometimes pre- 
sents it derives its name. It is susceptible of 
a fine polish and is chiefly made into canes. It 
is almost confined to Pebas, on the Maranon. 

PaLo DE SanarRe, or ‘Blood Wood.’’—This 
isa very beautiful wood, of a red color, some- 
what lighter than that of Moira-piranga, fine- 
grained, hard, and receiving a good polish. 
The tree, which has a white bark, grows only 
on the Maranon and its tributaries, particular- 
ly near the foot of the Andes. 

PAo pv’ ARoo, or Moira-apdra of the Indians, 
by whom itis used for bows—hence the name. 
—The tree (a Bignonia) is very tall and slender, 
with a rough bark. There are two kinds—the 
red and black. The latter is the best and is as 
useful and durable as hickory. It is found on 
the Solicneus and even in the southern 
province of Espirito Santo. 

PAo-FERRO, or ‘‘Iron Wood,’’ called also 
Jucé.—This Is among the mostimportant woods 
of the South American forest. It is a legumin- 
ous tree of medium hight—the Casalpinea ferrea 
of science. The wood is reddish black, very 
hard and heavy (sp. gr. 1.086), and durable 
under water orin wet. places. It is admirably 
fitted for all kinds of construction—as houses, 
bridges, ships, etc. The leaves are opposite 
and the racemose flowers yellow. Pdo-ferro 
grows on the Rio Negro and the Lower Ama- 
zons. 

Pio-serfs, or ‘Satin Wood.”—This precious 
wood is very close-grained, heavy, and durable, 
ofa deep yellow color, and is used for veneer- 
ing, inlaying, picture-frames, etc, It has more 
luster than the Oriental Satin Wood (Chlor- 
oxylon), and belongs to an entirely different 
order—the Ebenacw. It is probably the same 
species (Maba guineensis) as the West Indian. 
Logs can be procured eight inches square and 
ten feétlong. It is said to grow in Pera. 

Pio-Brasit, or- “Brazil Wood,’’? known 
among the Tupi-speaking tribes as Ibira-pitanga 
(Red Wood) and doubtless identical with the 
Puna-caspa on the Huallaga.—Botanists call it 
Casalpinea echinata, ® leguminous species, rg- 
lated to Pio-ferro. The leaves are bipinnate, 
the flowers are in racemes, and the branches 
spinous. The bark is reddish, the wood flery 
red, compact, tough, and heavy, having a speci- 
fic gravity of 1.129. It is very durable in moist 
grounds and would be very serviceable in the 
construction of railroads and bridges. It is 
chiefly valuable, however, for its dye. Ithasa 
wide range, growing around Rio, at Pernambu- 
co, along the main Amazons, and up the Napo 
and Huallaga. 

JACARANDA, the ‘‘Rose Wood” of commerce.— 
Bignonia Braziliana of most botanists, by others 
considered a leguminous tree. Evidently several 
kinds of timber bear this name. Rose Wood 
exhibits large elongated zones of black frregu 
jar lines on a reddish-brown ground of various 
tints and high luster. The grain varies from 
coarse to fine. Itis limited to the Lower Ama- 
zons and to Eastern Brazil. The Jacarandé 
branco of Southern Brazil is quite another 
wood—white,. knotty, light, and fragile—the 
Platypodium elegans, 

Samaima, or Zriodendron, another monarch 
of the forest, having a lofty, dome-shape 
Crown and rarely putting forth a branch until 
it has overtopped all the trees around. It has 
been found 200 feet high. The timber, how- 
ever, is not of prime quality. 

Jurauf, or Jelahy, ‘‘ Copal Wood.'’—This‘also 
is a patriarch of the forest, from 150 to 180 feet 
high, with a gigantic trunk, sometimes sixty 
feet around and supported by huge buttresses, 
Generally, however, the trunk is 40 feet long 
and three or four feetin diameter. The bark re- 
sembles that of the English Oak. It is a Hymen- 
ea, but probably not the H. Courbaril, or West 
Indian Locust tree. ‘There are two kinds: the 
high yields copal, the low has a poisonous 
juice. The wood is dark colored and intense- 
ly hard, tough, and dense. It is used for roll- 
ers and cogs in ‘sugar-mills, for beams and 
planks in heavy engine work, and for tree- 
nails in planking vessels. It occurs through- 


out the Valley. 
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Cuman6, or ‘* Tonka Wood.’’—This tree, the 
leguminous Dipteriz odorata, is about 40 feet 
high by twenty inches in diameter, growing on 
the Lower Amazons, and yielding fragrant 
seeds, well known as Tonka Beans. The wood 
is hard, fine grained, and very durable, and is 
used for the same purposes as Jutahi, 

SApu-Pfira.—This is an exceedingly rare and 
precious wood, Its botanical affinities are un- 
known to us. Itis a high tree, and the wood, 
light brown near the €urface, is within deep 
brown, thickly speckled with yellow. It is so 
excessively hard and close that it is sometimes 
turned into goblets and into mortays for pound- 
ing coffee. It growson the Tapajos, Negro, 
and Solimoens, 

SAru-ciya.—This is one of the tallest trees 
in the Brazilian forest, and bears in capsules, 
having a lid (“ Monkey’s Drinking Cups”’), 
very rich edible nuts. It is the Lecythis ollaria, 
with alternate leaves, showy flowers, and yel- 
lowish bark. The wood is light red, heavy, and 
hard, but not very durable. We have seen 
branchless trunks fifty feet high. It grows 
abundantly on the Lower Amazons and Rio 
Negro. 

CASTANHEIRO, or ** Brazil Nut Tree.’’—This is 
the Bertholettia excelsa, which yields the well- 
known triangular nuts of commerce. It is one 
of the noblest trees of the Amazons, in aspect 
and foliage not unlike a gigantic chesnut tree, 
It grows along all the Brazilian rivers in the 
Valley, but not on the Marafion. Specimens 
have measured fully 200 feet high. The wood, 
like that of its relative, the Sdpu-cdya, is not 
very durable, lasting but two or three years in 
the tropics; but it might be very enduring in 
another climate. 

Guanr6sa is a reddish wood of the textura 
of Hard Maple, growing on the Maranon. 

Copanisa, Copaiva, or Cupaiiba,.—This tree, 
the Mirocarpus copaifera, furnishes the well- 
known resinous oil of Materia Medica. It isa 
high tree, growing on the terra firma all along 
the Amazons. The wood resembles pine. 

Macac4-tBa.—This is a tree of considerable 
hight, furnishing a close-grained, very hard 
wood of a light red or mottled red color. It 
is found throughout the Valley, but bes. 
grows near Mayobamba, where it is called 
Quinilla. 

Paracé-6Ba, or Indian “Teak,” from its 
excellence for boat-building. The wood has a 
cherry color and is very hard and durable. 
The natives use it for harpoons. The tree is 
lofty, with a white bark, and grows everywhere 
on the river, 

Ampavsa, or Ymbauba, the “‘ Powder Tree.”— 
It is th® Cecropia peltata, belonging to the 
Bread-fruit order. It abounds on the Soli- 
moens and Amazons generally. Itisa compara- 
tively slender tree, with a white bark, and the 
stems are hollow between the nodes. Itslight, 
porous timber furnishes the best charcoal for 
powder. 

Anpartsa, or Andiréba.—This is a tall tree 
growing on the Brazilian Amazons, which fur- 
nishes a good ship timber, fine grained and 
durable. 

Guasira, or Guajuri.—A rosaceous tree 
( Chrysobotanus Icaco), most valued for its me- 
dicinal bark and leaves. The wood is brittle, 
and the trunk, which resembles a fluted col- 
umn, not over fifteen inches in diameter. Itis 
used for rails. 

Iprtna.—This is called the hardest wood in 
Brazil and belongs to the Bignoniads. But we 
know nothing further about it. 

Srourfra, or Sucopira.—There are two le- 
guminous trees bearing this name. 8. parda 
(Bowdichia virgilioides) is a tree about %5 feet 
trunk, with a diameter of four feet. The 
wood is dark colored with white veins, having 
a specific gravity of 1.116 and proverbial for its 
durability in contact with water. It is consid- 
ered one of the best woods for naval construc- 
tion. It grows on the Solimoens, the Lower 
Amazons, and near Rio. The 9. amarella (Fer- 
reirea spectabilis) is a yellow, lighter wood, well 
adapted for building purposes; but we are not 
sure of its occurrence in the Valley. 

TantmBb6ca, or “ Bois 2 Cendre.”’—This lofty, 
immense tree, sometimes seven feet in diam. 
eter, has a light red wood with a black center, 
excellent for shipbuilding. It grows at Fonte 
Boa. 

Camfto.—This is a hard, reddish wood, of 
fine texture, from the Lucuma Caimito, growing 
on the Maranon. , 

Onnany, or Pao de Breo.—This resinous tree, 
of the Gamboge order (Symphonia globulifera), 
grows in humid places on the Middle and 
Lower Amazons, as also at Pernambuco and 
Bahia. The wood is highly valued for both 
civil and nayal construction. The leaves aro 
lancolate and the flowers terminal. 

EstoraQue.—This is another Peruvian wood, 
excellent for construction, of the color of 
Maple, but tougher. It is a large tree, with 
whitish bark. 

Acarf-cvara.—The very durable wood of 8 
high tree, two feet in diameter, growing st 
Fonte Boa. ry ; 
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-Bhissions, 


ConstaNtiNorLE has jut been thie stiige of a 
‘novel crusade’ against the circulation ‘of the 
Bible. ‘The scenes operied first in the narrow 
streets and winding lanés ‘of Stamboul, where 
colportcurs lately met with an unexpected de- 
Jnand for the Scriptures. In one month no less 
than 1,200 copies in Turkish, ebiefly of the Gos- 
pels; were purchased by those who sought to 
yearn their message. During January 2,300 
eopied of portions or the entire New Testament 
were purclsased by Turkish readers in the great 
‘capital of Islamism—an unparalleled. demand of 
900 copies a day. Welcomes to the Gospel just 
‘translated were heard on every side, even 
from Moslem lips, and no lack.of readers de- 
sirous of comparing the visions of the Prophet 
with the teachings ‘of Jesus. It was unex. 
pected to find somany longing for the new way 
of life. The colporteurs, meeting with kind 
words only from ‘tHe people, were at) length en- 
couraged by theirsuccess to announce what 
they had to offer by name as they went from 
door to door, thereby doing no more than is 
“done by innumerable sellers in the streets of 
Stamboul and all Eastern cities of articles of 

“every sort,from dry goods down to sweetmeats, 
Ofcourse, this rapid sale of the Gospel alarmed 
the spiritual fathers of the Mohammedan body. 
At a meeting of the Turkish Council of State 
the Sheikh et'Islam demanded of the effendis 
which of them gave permission to print and 
sell this book at Stamboul. All, of course, 
denied responsibility. The minister of for. 
eign affairs was then waited upon by, these 
‘Ulemas’ of church and state, the Sheikh et. 
Islam, minister of public instruction, and a 
whole train of Moslem authorities, excited over 
the rapid disposal of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. As they passed in review before Rashid 
Pasha and pressed around him in unholy in- 





_dignation, they demanded unqualified prohibi- 


tion. An officer of police called then at the 
new and commodious Bible House, and was 
politely shown all the building and not a few 
of the obnoxious Testaments. At the conclu- 
sion he remarked : ‘I suppose there are 20,000 
books in this establishment.” The reply 
was: ‘There are 100,000.. It is full to 
the top.” Police officer was greatly aston- 
ished...‘ He did not know before there were so 
many books in all the world.” Then he asked 
He was in Egypt. He 
wanted to see the man who had printed all 
those Testaménts. He was dead. Somewhat 
abashed, he called for the printer now living. 
He was absent. Whereupon he departed, over- 
powered with the number of books and mysti- 
fied that,no responsible party was just then at 
home. Not long after, three policemen ap- 
peared in the Bible House and told the sales- 
man that, by orders from the Grand Vizier; they 
were going to seize all the Turkish Scriptures 
in the store and then go up-stairs and take all 
that weré’ there. They were soon confronted 


by Dr. Isaac Bliss; who energetically told them ° 


that ‘in the official capacity of policemen they 
had-no right to enter the premises without 
orders from the American embassy ; and’ what 
they had come todo could not be done.” They 
then said they must leave an officer at the door 
of the Bible House, ‘Not till an order from 
the embassy allows it.’ The policemen de- 
parted crestfallen; and soon after communica- 
tions were received at both American and En- 
glish embassies requiring the closure of the 
Bible.House and stoppage of the sale of the 
Scriptures in Turkish. 

Our minister, together with a representative 
of the English Government, went directly to 
Rashid Pasha—the former to demand instant 
satisfaction for the irregular visit of the police 
to an American establishment, both for the 
affront of ademand from. the police, and the 
latter to remind the Pasha that as long as ten 
years ago, England, from Earl Russell, by the 
hand of Sir Henry Bulwer, had communicated 
to the Ottoman Government its decision never 
to yield the right of printing and distributing 
the Bible in Turkey. Both Grand Vizier and 


* minister ‘of foreign affairs professed to know 


nothing of the matter, regretted the occurrence, 
and ordered a full examination. 

The result was, not the closing of the Bible 
House, but'a removal of the chief of police of 
Constantinople. Rashid Pasha, however, first 


réquested that colportage be stopped, fear- | 


ing it might occasion disturbances. To this it 
was replied that In the sixteen years of Bible 


-“history in Coristantinople no annoyance or dis- 


order has occurred therefrom. It ‘was agreed 
that ‘the erying of ‘\Ingil’” Gospel, ‘which 


might be offensive to bigoted Moslems, should | 


cease. Then he proposed the stamping of all 
Scriptures by themsélyés. . As this would 
amount to a prohibition, the reply was it 
would be agreed toon the condition that. every 


other book printed or introduced in the empite 


by all other sociétiés atid ‘fiationalities be aléo 
stathped by the Turks; but on’no other condi- 


* tlon” Kyl WS the 'Bertpbares | ell tidve frbe Hel 


eoure In Constantinople. 
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.. oda, mouths have! tow passed Saway, | 
and the three Ansairiyeh Christian teachers | 
of the American mission school at Ladikiyeh | 
are still in prison. Our own government at 
first declined to do anything whatever In the | 
matter. Later, on earnest appeal of Atiericans 
in Beirut, it consented to addréss a letter to | 
our minister resident’ in’ Constantinople, 
authorizing him to tse his good offices in be- 
half of the teachers—simply this and nothing 
‘more; to which, no doubt, Rashid Pasha will 
smile, The British Government, ‘with less 
ground than our own for action, has done mach 
more in the case. The foreign office first sent 
a note to Sir Henry Eliot, instructing ‘his ex- 
cellency to express to the Porte the earnest | 
hope of Her Majesty’s Government that orders 
would be at once given for the liberation of 
the men, if such directions had not already | 
been sent. Subsequently the Queeti’s sympa- 
thies were enlisted in behalf of the sufferers, 
and the result was that shortly the foreign 
office telegraphed to the British embassy in- 
Constantinople to express to the Ottoman 
minister of foreign affairs “it is Her Majesty’s 
wish that the men be liberated.” This certianly 
ought to have been enough to move'even a 
Turk; yet two months have gone by, and 
the teachers have not been released. It was 
rumored that a telégram had been sent to 
Damascus ordering them to be set at liberty. 
But it must have been one of those peculiar 
Turkish orders so worded as to signify the very 
reverse. An excuse for the delay has been 
given that the, verbal decree could not arrive 
by mail, on account of snow on Mt. Lebanon ; 
wheréds it is well known that the snows on the 
mountain have not seriously interrupted the 
post. Out of the three men. still heroically 
faithful to their profession, one is very ill and 
another is kept a close prisoner. When it is 
remembered that in the beginning four were 
conscripted, aod one was released on declaring 
himself still an Ansairiyeh, it appears that, 
while.the Turks do not now dare to take their 
lives for Christianity’s sake, they are not un- 
willing to have imprisonment and sickness, 
when in their hands, bring them martyrs’ 
crowns. 


.-.-The Irish Presbyterian Mission in India 
is sadly in need of re-enforcement. The num- 
ber of its missionaries has sunk. from 7 to 5, 
Its presbytery, however, reports 154 admissions 
to the church during the past year. The mis- 
sionary outlook in Cape Colony, South Africa, 
(excluding Kaffraria), may briefly be summed 
up thus: there are now few heathen to be 
preached to, as the whole population has been 
nominally Christianized. Time has developed 
the difficulties in lifting a race like the Hotten- 
tots to a high Christian level and has: shown 
the need of patient and enduring labor. 
All: the missionary societies there engaged 
speak of “their discouragements.: The 
droughts of recent years and the’ widespread 


-demoralization produced by the diamond ‘min- 


ing, have increased the obstacles in the way of 
thorough evangelization. The London Mission- 
ary Society have endeavored, perhaps. too 
rapidly, to put its Colony missions on a self- 
supporting basis, in order to push its work in 
the heathen interior, The Rhine Missionary 
Society‘arid the “Moravians are moving more 
catitiously in their widely-extended work. The 
8. P. G. is spreading a net-work of missions 
over the ‘whole colony and is, as everywhere 
else, creating trouble—“ preaching Christ of 
contention.” 


..eeThe Indian Mirror (organ of the Brahmo 
Somaj) claims that the spirit of Theism is pen- 
etrating the educated classes in India and that 
ite menibership is growing in spirituality ; but 
at the same time confesses that the number of 
formal adhesions is much smaller now than 
formerly. In 1864 Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen considered that there were 2,000 nominal 
Brahmos. In the census of 1871 only 92 re- 
turned themselves as such. The attendance 
upon their Sunday services is about 300. On 
questions of social reform the Brahmo Somaj is 
a great gain on Hinduism, but missionaries are 
of the opinion that it is receding more and 
more from Christianity. 


.... Fifteen years ago a Sikh prince, who had . 


married ‘a Christian wife, permitted his two 
sons by a former wife to be instructed by an 
American Presbyterian missionary. Recently 
the younger of them, Prince, Kanwar Hurnam 
Singh, after earnést inquiry, was baptized by 
the native Presbyterian pastor at Jullundhur 
and bids fair to become an influential convert 
among his Sikh countrymen. 


-ss.«The Wesleyan mission in Ceylon has 
established 6 new stations in its southern or 


‘Binghalese mission, In keeping with its zeal. 


ous educational attempts in all its ‘ mission 
ds, ‘Wesley College was to be opened under 
its patronage at Columbo, Marély 2a. 








The Svlii-school, 


} meantime, is sure that “it is becoming less 


LESSON FOR MAY 24. 
ISRAEL'S UNBELLEF.— —NuM. xrv, 1—10. 


Ani the Israelites at Kad at, Kadesh ‘seem to have 
been believers; ‘but not: all were believers in 
God. Most of them believed in giants. The 
story of the returned spies had ready hearers ; 
and their report dbout the walled cities, and the 


men of great stature, and the sons of Amak, 


wholookea down on common people as on 
grasshoppers, made a profound impression in 
its recital. What Caleb and Joshua had to say 
about God’s power and goodness was ‘another 
matter. The Israelites appear to have wanted 
“the facts of exact science” as the basis of 
their confidence; and, like most people 
who would walk wholly by sight, they wanted 
facts only on one side—and that the other 
than God’s side. Indeed, the mere claim of 
facts on that side seems to have been suffi- 
cient to command the implicit confidence of 
those who listened to, the. spies’ report. Not 
one of these , hearers had seen a giant or a 
walled city ;.but they heard some one say that 
he had seen them, and why should they doubt 
that story? To be sure, they had themselves 
seen the Egyptians dead on the sea-shore, and 
the water brought from the rock in the desert, 
and the bread sent down from Heaven, and the 
Aimalekites vanquished im battle, and the pillar 
of fire'and cloud before them; and they had the 
promise Of ‘God, ‘who had wrought so many 
wonders for their deliverance and ministry» 
that he would drive out from. before them the 
inhabitants of the land from which the report 
now came; but what was all that in the face 
of this. new story. of the hindrances to God’s 
help of them, ‘‘All the congregation’? seemed 
in despair. If they were only all dead, they 
would be better off, they thought, than with 
the gloomy prospect now before them; and to 
get back to the good old state of Egyptian 
slavery was worth the best energies of their 
anxious souls. How devoid of reason are men 
who rely on reason without faith—‘‘ with whom 
the head is everything, the heart nothing.” 

Joshua and Caleb had faith in God, and 
through their faith they took a rational view 
of the situation and prospects of Israel. They 
had seen the giants ; but they were sure God had 
seen them before he promised to give Canaan 
to his people. God had shown that he was to 
bé*trusted. -Following his lead, they were not 
afraid of defeat or failure from any cause, In- 
deed, from what they knew of God’s dealings 
with his people, they believed that seeming 
hindrances would prove helps to those who 
walked in the path he pointed out as the right 
one. “Rebel not ye against the Lord,’ they 
sald, “neither fear yethe people of the land; 
for they are bréad for us.” 

The folly of the congregation of Israel is one 
to which we are all prone. The faith of Joshua 
and Caleb is that to which we are all sum- 
moned. If we forget God, we shall be as grass. 
hoppers before the giants which are in our 
path. Ifwe trust him, those giants will seem 
asgrasshoppers. God knows every seeming 
hindrance in the way he marks out for us, He 
will make it a help to us if. we will trust him, 
Credulous politicians see giants in the path of 
national honesty. Timid merchants think there 
are walled cities between them and business 
uprightness. Distrustful parents see insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of the faithfal 
training of their children. Sunday-schooj 
teachers who lack faith wil] not see how Gdd 
can bless.such labors as theirs. Doubting dis- 
ciples will find no end to the barriers to God’s 
promised blessings. Those who have faith wil! 
be sure that the mountains will only serve to 
fill up the’ séa’ when both stand between the be- 
liever and the land of promise. As to all ob™ 
stacles and opponents in the path of duty, the 
ery of faith isever: ‘‘The Lord is with us; 
fear them not.” 





.«»-Lilustrations of that trait in human 
nature which prompted the Israelites to turn 
back from the borders of the promised land, 
with longings for the former days of Egyp- 
tian bondage, are to be found in abund- 
ance in the complaints of those who think 
that families were better taught at home before 
the days of Sunday-schools than since, that 
children then more commonly attended church 
services, and that the Bible was more studied 
and better understood. A reminiscent writer 
in the columns 6f one of our contemporaries 
says of his boyhood days in Tentiésses: 
‘There were. preachers who could not read 


_ the text from which they attempted to preaeh,” 


while in the rude log school-houses the 
“teachers were, with few exceptions, intem- 
perate.”” Yethe is confident that in that day 
children “progressed much faster than: chil- 
dren do now,” although he. doesn’t say in 
which direction they hurried on. Another 
writer in fhe same paper regrets the modern 
“ falling off in Sabbath-school instruction, the 


‘Bible ‘driven out of the's¢hool ‘by the Lessbn 


Papers, and homeopathic doses of it given by 
men we know nothing about.” The editor, 


and less the habit for children to attend the 
fegular thurch’sérvice.” “The question of the 
Israclites at Kadesh is certainly a pertinent 
one: “Were it not better for us to return into 
Egypt?” 


---A common complaint against American 
Sunday-school workers is that they make too 
much of secular methods of teaching, as 
though children’s hearts could be trained by 
agencies which reach only the head. But a 
Scotch paper thinks that quite the opposite is 
the fault with Megsrs. Moody and Sankey, the 
American Sunday-school evangelists, Salva 
tion is by them given wholly into God’s hands. 
“The struggling, suffering soul is no longer to 
strive after or to work for grace. It is to re- 
ceive grace and hug itself in the dangerous 
delusion that a temporary outburst of excited 
feeling will atone for years of spiritual neglect 
and indifference.” The distinction taught by 
our Lord between the things of Cesar and the 
things of God needs to be shown anew to 
Sunday-school critics. Careful instruction 
cannot do God’s work of regeneration; but it 
can edify the soul which God influences by his 
Spirit. The teacher can in faith ask God to do 
wholly the work. of cleansing his scholar’® 
heart ; but that scholar is to learn Bible truth 
through the same mind by which geography or 
history is learned and by similar methods of 
teaching. 


----One of the chief annoyances of a super- 
intendent’s life is finding classes deserted of 
their teachers. Now and then a superintendent 
has the character to insist on ample notice of a 
teacher’s intended absence and the selection 
by the teacher of a temporary substitute; but 
ordinarily a superintendent is called each 
Sunday to give a share of his time to making 
the best shift he can for substitute teachers for 
deserted classes. A plan named bya corre- 
spondent of The Baptist Teacher is worthy of 
consideration by those most troubled in this 
line. He has each teacher designate from the 
senior classes a substitute to be called on in 
that teacher’s absence. This substitute accepts 
the contingent position, and in the teacher's 
absence assumes charge of the class. The 
name of the substitute is entered on the teach- 
ers’ page in the superintendent’s record book 
so that he knows who to call on in case of need. 
As each teacher is supposed to understand the 
tastes and needs of his own scholars, such a 
selection as this ought to be better than ong 
made at random by the superintendent. 


-...The “ working programme”? of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-scbool Convention, to be held 
at Scranton, June 9—11, is quite a model in its 
way. It is worth more, as it stands, to the 
Sunday-school workers of that state than 
would be a dozen brilliant. speeches from well- 
known orators. Its chief divisions are Home 
Work, State Work, School Work, Church 
Work, Training Work, Personal Work. Each 
of these main departments of service is. to be 
considered in a series of appropriate practical 
exercises. Rev. E. W. Rice, of The Sunday- 
school, World, is the efficient state secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Convention. 


....A good illustration for the blackboard 
in enforcement of the teachings of the lesson 
for May 24, on ‘*Israel’s Unbelief,” is given in 
the Lutheran Home Monthly. It represents two 
telescopes, or spy-glasses, with an eye at each. 
The eye of faith looks through the smaller end 
of the glass, and sees Canaan magnified as the 
land of promise. The. eye of unbelief looks 
through the larger end of the glass, and the 
promises are thereby diminished, while the 
present dwellers in Canaan are directly in the 
field of vision, 


--..A Conneeticut superintendent, who has 
taken pains to secure punctuality in his Sun- 
day-school, has adopted a rule by which a 
scholar detained at home by sickness who 
sends to the school an excuse written by some 
member of the family is counted as present, 
since the thoughts of the scholar are evidently 
in the school and regret ‘at imability to be 
present in body. is expressed at the time, 


....A little boy writing to The Interior says: 
“When I get big, I’m going to preach on Sun- 
day and bea showman on week days.” It ig 
to be hoped that he Will not carry his week- 
day work into the pulpit. In Sunday-school 
concerts and anniversaries the methods of the 
preachér and the showman are too often com- 
bined. 


.--.-Four Congregational churches have been 
organized during the past year on the founda- 
tion of Sunday-schools gathered by one Sunday- 
school missionary in Northern Minnesota. 
The first meeting held at one of these points 
was in a railroad car, 


....Six Sunday-schools in Cincinnati are 
reported as having no libraries whatever. So 


it 6eefas.e library is not a Sunday-sehool essen- 
tial. 















Cancation, 


Tue friends of Colorado College, the in- 
auguration of a movement, for the establish- 
ment of which we have already noticed, have 
gone vigorously to work to. secure the neces- 
sary funds foran endowment. The town of 
Colorado Springs, in which the new institution 
is to be located, has donated 100 acres of land, 
estimated to be worth at present $50,000, and 
$10,000 in money—both on condition that the 
trustees shall secure $40,000 more. This town 
is the capital of El Paso County and hasa 
population of about 3,000. It is situated half 
way between Denver and Pueblo, the two prin- 
cipal cities of the territory, near the base of 
Pike’s Peak, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, and 
in the midst of the most famous scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains. The population of Colora- 
do is now about 100,000, with a school! popu- 
lation of 16,000, 8,000 of whom are in graded 
schools. Nearly one-fourth of the people 
speak Spanish, as do a much larger proportion 
of the adjacent population of New Mexico. 
The people of these two territories, together 
with those of Utah and Wyoming, amount to 
about 500,000, for whom as yet no institution 
of higher education bas been established. 
The friends of this new enterprise believe that 
a sufficient local patronage is thus guaranteed 
from the outset, and they anticipate also no 
inconsiderable support from students who may 
seek at once health and education in Colorado. 
A preparatory department has already been 
opened, under the charge of Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, lately of Massachusetts, and it is 
hoped to organize a full college course in the 
fall. Rev. T. N. Haskell has been appointed 
financial agent and authorized to obtain funds 
for the college and to confer with educators in 
regard to the selection of a faculty. The 
movement is in excellent hands, if we may 
judge from the names of those trustees of 
whom we happen to know something, and 
seems to be wisely and energetically pushed 
forward. Itis not begun a day too soon, and 
it would be hard for men or women, with 
means to spare, to finda way fn which they 
conld do more good than by promoting so 
worthy an enterprise as this. 


...-President McVicar, of Washburn College 
(Topeka, Kaa.), who is now East soliciting con- 
tributions toward a permanent endowment, is 
able to base his appeal upon a substantial show- 
ing of what the Kansas friends of the institu- 
tion have donefor themselves. It was incor- 
porated, in 1865, as Lincoln College, which 
name was changed, in 1869, to the present, 
partly because of the fact that several other in- 
stitutions in the country bore the former name 
and partly as an acknowledgment of the gift 
of $25,000 from the late Deacon Ichabod Wash- 
burn, of Worcester, Mass. Besides other gen- 
erous assistance, the Kansas friends are just 
now completing a fine stone building, 181x56 
feet and four stories high, which has been 
erected at a cost of $55,000—wholly contributed 
in that state. The present productive endow- 
ment is $81,000, which is entirely inadequate. 
It ought to be raised to at least $100,000, in 
order to enable the college todo efficiently the 
work that lies immediately at its doors. Its 
denominational affiliations are Congregational, 





but its work is entirely unsectarian and appeals | 


to all friends of Christian education. 


...-Ata recent meeting of the Middlesex 
County (N. J.) Teachers’ Association it was 
resolved with only two dissenting votes that 
“‘the prohibition of corporal punishment [in 
schools] by the legislature of our state is per- 
nicious, inasmuch as, among other evils, it has 
a tendency to foster insubordination on the 
part of the pupils.” It was explained in the 
course of the discussion, however, that this 
was not intended as a plea for the use of the 
rod, but as an expression of the opinion that 
power to enforce obedience in difficult cases 
ought to be lodged somewhere, without the 
necessity of expelling from school the very 
pupils who are most in need of its influences. 
And this, outside of towns large enough to 
sustain a truant school, we take to be a 
sensible view of the matter. 

....A correspondent of the N. W. Christian 
Advocate, writing of the German universities, 
Bays: 

“The American student who comes here 
without settled principles, moral and political, 
as well as thoroughly studious habits, will be 
apt to go home a wreck. The evils of the sys- 
tem are far-reaching almost beyond estimation, 


and I think is largely responsible for the weak 
and worst points of the German character.” 


....The Chicago Tribune says that, as far as 
it can learn, the ladies who were elected to 
school boards in that state “‘are giving great 
satisfaction, and there can be no question that 
educated women have a peculiar tact in the 
administration, as they have also'in the teach- 
ing of schools.” 

....-Three thousand young men have been 
trained as pastors in’ Mr. Spurgeon’s College 
for Pastors since 1865. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hebbles, 


A CHICAGO parson, who is also a school 
teacher, handed a problem to his class in 
mathematics the other day. The first boy took 
it, looked at it awhile, and said: “I pass.” 
Second boy took it and said: ‘‘ I turn it down.” 
The third stared at it’ awhile and drawled out: 
“T can’t make it.’ ‘ Very good, boys,’ said 
the parson, “ we will proceed to cut fora new 
deal,’’ and with this remark the leather danced 
like lightning over the shoulders of those de- 
praved young mathmeticians. | 





-..-A Detroit gentleman prides himself on 
his fine fowls, and his neighbor is equally vain 
of a fine coach dog. The dog worries the life 
out of the chickens. A few days ago the 
owner of the dog received the following note: 
“Friend, you keep dogs. I keep chickens. 
If my chickens*worry your dogs, shoot ’em.” 


.--.“* There,” soliloquized an old toper in 
Davenport, Iowa, ‘see what all this temper- 
ance crusade praying has done: first busted 
the Lindell Hotel tank in St. Louis, and now 
overflowed the whole South with water. If 
the women keep on, we'll have another flood, 
certain.”’ 


---+‘'Ma! Ma! you said this morning, at the 
breakfast table, that you wanted a new salt- 
cellar. Ain’t. the cellar where we keep the 
potatoes big enough for the salt, Ma, Ma?’? Ma, 
Ma roared, and said: ‘‘ What a funny boy you 
are, my child.”’ 


...-A Pennsylvania paper says a baby has 
just been born in that state which weighed 
nineteen pounds, and adds: “Beat that who 
cean.”’ Weare much mistaken if the mother 
doesn’t ‘* beat’ it herself before the child is a 
year old. 


...» Young Lady (of a suspiciously roseate 
complexion, to horse-car conductor): ‘‘ Please, 
sir, I wish to go to the Old Colony Station. Is 
this car mine?’? Brutal Conductor (looking 
her closely in the face) : ‘‘I should say it was,” 


«2.100 bad, to issne a patent for an im- 
proved buttonhole attachment. Some loafers 
had such a knack of attaching themselves to 
the buttonhole by the old method as to drive a 
business man almost mad. 


....-A Duluth paper says one of the streams 
running into Lake Superior from the north is 
called ‘* Temperance River,” because it is the 
only one of all the tributaries of the lake that 
has no bar at its mouth. 


«..-A lonesome looking old man called at the 
Washington Savings Bank in Savanah and de- 
posited his money, because he knew ‘that 
George would never let his bank bust.” 


...-A clergyman at Springfield, who has a 
bad habit of adding “ah’’ to many of his 
words, told last Sunday of those who had been 
brought up on the Lord’s side-ah. 


....A young man who had been referred to a 
dictionary for the meaning of a word reported 
that he couldn’t find the word, ‘‘ because the 
book hadn’t any index.’’ 


....Special from Old Probabilities: More 
people are likely to be worried to death by 
jightning-rod men this summer than will be 
killed by lightning itself. 


....Printers do sometimes make mistakes, as 
for instance : “Do not cast your pearls before 
swine” was printed “Do not cast your pills 
before sunrise.” 


....A California poet has bought a mule, and 
a brother poet chronicles it as a remarkable 
instance of self-possession. 


.... The Danbury cremationists are going to 


petition the legislature to change the name of 
the town to Danburn. 


.... What is the difference between a farmer 
and a bottle of whisky? One husbands the 
corn and the other corns the husband. 


....Accomplishing a thing by indirection : 
For a doctor to keep patients waiting by put- 
ting on his door ‘In Directly.” 

.... Wouldn’t trade like to decline all other 
engagements on the plan that “business is 
business ’’? 


...»A definition for Sir Henry Thompson: 
Cremation—'' A consume ation devoutly to be 
wish ” 5 


....The reason why a watch is called a watch 
is evidently because itis always on its guard. 


-...-Barmers gather what they sow, while 
seamstresses sew what they gather. 


*:...The cream of tartar comes from the 
khan of Tartary. ; 


--.-Two heads gre better than one—especially 
in a barrel. 


+++.The last of the bare uns—Adam and Eve. 











Binisterial Begister, — 





ALLEN, Frep. H., Cong., of Hartford , Theo. 
Sem., ord., April 24th, Enfield, Ct. 
AMES, Josrrn T., Uniy., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at Waterbury, Ct. 
ANDERSON, J. M., Presb., of Belvidere, at 
Matawan, N, J. 

ARMSTRONG, J. C., Bapt., of Washington C. 
H., at Centerville and Jonah’s Run, 0, _. 

BATES, A. H., Presb., ord., Apr. 24, Empire 
City, Or. 

BEIDLER, J. A., Luth., of Canton, Ill., at 
Twin Grove, Wis. 

BICKFORD, M. L., Bapt., of Waltham, Mass.» 
at Elyria, O. 

BONNELL, Cuantzs R., Epis., of Salem, Or., 
at Seattle, W. T. 

BOOTH, L. R., Presb., Worthington, Ind. 

BRONSON, Exius H., Presb., ord., as eyan- 
gelist, April 17th, Fairmount, W. Va. 

BROWN, A. R., Luth., of Lucas, at Rows, O. 

CAMP, C. Wit11am, Epis., Plainfield, N. J. 

CARPENTER, H. F., Ady., of Fitchburg, 
Mass., at Waterbury, Vt. 

CLARK, Rorvs F., Bapt., of Hillsdale, Mich., 
at Ligonier, Ind. 

Bapt., . 

.. Lm of Fort Covington, at 


COURT, Rosert, May 6th, 
Lowell, Mass. - 


CUTTER, W. J., Luth., of Saugerties, N. Y., 
at Myerstown, Pa. 

DAVENPORT, Wittarp G., Epis., of Fair- 
haven at Hydeville, N. Y. 

Ds CAMP, CHARLEs P., Bapt., ord., Apr. 15th, 
Burrsyille, N. J. 

DONALD, E. WiNcHESTER, a ord., May 
8d, at St. James’s, New York. 

FALL, J. 8., Univ., of Dowagiac, Mich., at 
tata retts, Ind.” ia , 
FARNSWORTH, J. H., Univ., Medford, Mass. 
FOUTE, R. C., Epis., of Savannah, Ga., at 

Maysville, Ky. 
— — P., Presb., Spencer and Vandalia, 
nd. 


HAMILTON, J., D.D., Luth., of Mendon, at 
Butler, O. i 

HANAFORD, H. A., Univ., ord., Apr. 22d, 
Wellfleet, Mass. 

HEERMANCE, E. L., Presb., inst., May 18th, 

- White Plains, N. Y. 

HERVEY, Dwicut, Presb., inst., April 14th, 
Jersey, O. 

HULLHORST, C. G. A., Ref. (Ger.), Orange- 
ville, Ill. 


HUMPHREYS, W. 8., Presb., ord. and inst., 
May ist, Franklin, O. 

INGERSOLL, W. R., Presb., inst., May 6th, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

KINNE, Grorce W., Cong., ord., Apr. 29th, 
Charlestown, N. H. 

LATHAM, A., Bapt., Cherubuseo, Ind. 

LEDYARD, E. D., Presb., inst., Apr. 20th, Mt. 
Auburn, O. 

MAHLBERG, E., Luth., of Greenock, at Break- 
neck, Pa. 

McDONALD, Owen, R. C., ord., March 25th, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MERRILL, Witurm A., Cong., stated suppl 
Andover, Me. vip ed wate 

MOORE, AsHER, Univ., inst., Apr. 8th, Cleve- 
land, O. 

MUNSCH, E., Luth., Greenock, Pa. 

NEWELL, W. W.., Jr., Presb., of New York, 
inst., May 7th, Ist ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

PIERCE, Wesster K., Cong., of Winterport, 
Me., inst., Apr. 30th, Brimfield, Mass. 

RANDLES, Wim A., U. P., inst., May 5th, 
1st Ref. ch., Glenville, N. ¥. 

REED, W. B., Presb., of Princeton Theo, Sem., 
at Cheyenne, Wy. Ter. 

= M.M., Bapt., of Owen, at Mayslick, 

y- 


Presb., inst., 


SANDOE, W. B., Ref. (Ger.), of Auburn, Ind., 
Thompson charge (West Lodi P. 0.), 


SKILLMAN, C. G., Bapt., of Carrollton, to 
Colemanville, Ky. 

SMITH, E. A., Cong., of Chester, Mass., inst., 
May 5th, Farmington, Ct,_ 

STIMSON, W. N., Presb., Union and Oak 
Grove, Ind. 

Sree, D., Luth., of Vaudalia, at St. Paris, 

* Mo. 


THOMAS, A. Z., Luth., New Franklin, Pa. 
ba rat *Rosert B., Epis., Batesville, 


“TROWBRIDGE, J. L., Epis., of Philadelphia, 
at Hammonton, N. J. 
TRYDAY, W., Luth., of Addison, at New 
Millport, Pa. 
WALDROP, Joun W., Bapt., Owenton, Ky. 
WALKER, H., Luth., inst., April 26th, St. 
John’s, York, Pa. 
WARD, aR Univ., of Syracuse, at Middle- 
e, N. ¥. 
WARD, H., Bapt., of Centerville, O., at North- 
ville, N. Y. 
WENTWORTH, Grorce W., Bapt., ord., April 
15th, Seward Valley, N. Y. 
WEST, Rosekrt, Cong., inst., April29th, Church 
of Redeemer, Alton, Ill. 
WHEATLEY, G. W., Bapt., New Liberty, Ky. 
WISEHAUPT, L., Luth., of Minta, at Cook- 
port, Pa. 
WOOD, Cartes W., Presb., inst., May 14th, 
Ref. (Dutch) ch., New Lots, L.’'I. 
WOODS, Cuantzs H., Bapt., ord., April 15th, 
Eden, N. Y. ' 





WORTMAN, M. L., Presb., inst., Apr. 16 
Freedom, Pa. 









~~”, [May 14, 1874, 





CALLS, 

AMIES, J. H. ay | int, L. 1, to 
2 Maes gor 1, 
ARMSTRONG, J. C., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 

Sem., to Lyousville, Ill. Accepts. 
BALDWIN, C. J., Bapt., of Chelsea, Mass., to 
1st ch., Rochester, N. Y. Accepts. 
BARNES, J. G., U. P., Tallycavy, Pa. 
BATES, J. A., Cong., of Brooklyn, Ct., to 
Chester, Mass.. "Kecepie. 


BISBIE, M. D., Cong., of Chicago Theo 
Sem., to Fisherville, Vt.. Accepts. 


‘BRADSHAW, J. W., Cong., of Chicago Theo 


Sem., to Batavia, Ill. 

COWAN, J. P., U. P., Des Moines, Ia. Ac 
cepts. Ps 

DODGE, Austin, Cong., of East Bridgewater, 
stated supply, West Boxford, Mass. 

GOODELL, H. M., Cong., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., to Homewood, Ill. Accepts. 


GRAHAM, Epwarp, Presb., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Accepts. - 


HARRINGTON, W. H., Univ., Belvidere, Ill. 

HEBBERD, 8. 8., Univ., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Accepts. 

KIRK, Rosert, Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem. 
to Lisle and Danby, Til. Accepts. ‘ 

LORING, Henry H., Epis., of Clinton, to Ti- 
conderoga, N. Y. 

MATEER, E. H., Presb., of Princeton Theo. 
Sem., Milford, Pa. 

McCARTHY, C. P., Univ., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Albany, N. Y. Accepts. 

McCARRELL, A. D., U. P., Millersburg, O. 


MoFARLAND, D. K., Presb. (So.), Ist ch., 
Savannah, Ga. 


MOORE, J. H., Presb: (S80.), of Union Theo. 
Sem., Va., to Sharpsburg, Ky. 

NELSON, Henry A., D.D., Prof., Presb., of 
Lane Theo. Sem., Cincinnati, 0., to 1st 
ch., Geneva, N. Y. Accepts. 

POLLOCK, Joan, Presb., of Princeton Theo, 
Sem., to Ist ch., Oxford, N. J. Accepts. 

ROBBINS, H. H., Cong., of Ohi Theo 
Sem., to Alden, in heemgle, sfo44 

SABINE, W. T., Epis., of Ch. of Atonement, 
to First Ref. Epis. ch., New York. 


SAAT, JOe, Cong., Beardstown, Ill. Ac- 

cepts. 

SHIERE, P. B., Cong., Parkersburg, Ia. Ac- 
cepts.. 

SMITH, O. 8., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
to New Milford, Ill. Accepts. 

SMITH, Grorae R., Presb., of Auburn Theo. 
Sem., to Dryden, N. Y. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, J. W., U. P., Haysville, O. 

TEMPLETON, W. R., Presb., of Allegheny 
Theo. Sem., to Washington-st. a. ae 
ing, Pa, Accepts. 

TOMLINSON, J. A., Luth., of Bellefonte, Pa., 
to Ghent, NY. Accepts. 

WEBB, W. H., Presb., of Adrian, Mich., to 2d 
cb., Springfield, O. 

WHITNEY, E. M., Univ., of Ottawa, IIL, to 
Des Moines, Ia. 


WICKS, E. G., Cong., of Glencoe, to Waba 
Minn. pots ag ; ' om 


WILKINSON, Rosert H., Presb., of Union 
Theo. Sem., N. Y., as stated supply, to 
Cong. ch., North Stamford, Ct. Accepts. 

WINTER, E., Ref. (Dutch), 2d ch., Pella, Ill. 

WOODMANSEE, Wixu1aM, Cong., of Clio, te 
Grand Blanc, Mich. Accepts. 

REMOVALS. 

BARBER, A. D., Cong., Amherst, O., resigns. 

BARCUS, G. W., Bapt., Elliottstown, Ill, re- 
signs, Ill health. 

BETTS, O. H., Bapt., Galion,-O., resigns. 

BROWN, A. B., Cong., Lockport, Ill. 


CLOVER, Lewis P., D.D., Epis., Greenbush, 
N. Y., resigns. 


COLLINS, 8. A., Bapt., 5th-st. ch., Cincinnati, 
O., resigns. Leaves June Ist. 


DAVIDSON, Wiu14m, D.D., U. P., Hamilton, 
O. Ill health. 

DAY, T. L., Cong., Istch., Holyoke, Mass., 
resigns. 


DOOLEY, Tuomas B., Epis., St. Clair, Mich., 
resigns. 

FISHER, M. M., D.D., Presb. (So.), Independ- 
ence, Mo., resigns. 

GILMORE, Jonny, U. P., Sugar Run and 
Unionville, O. 

HOWELL, H. B., Univ., Medina, N. Y. 

JEROME, T. C., Cong., Central City, Col. 

LEIGHTON, A. A., Univ., Machias, Me. 

MoARTHOR, H. G., Cong., Geneseo, Ill., re 
signs. Ill health. 

McoOREA, R. T., U. P., Lebanon, Pa., resigns. 

MICON, R. W., Epis., Franklin, La, 

MOORE, A. W., Cong., Blackstone, Mass., re- 
signs. 

NESBIT, D. K., Presb., Corvallis, Or., resigns. 
Leaves July ist. 

SMITH, Wriu14qm, D.D., Presb., Miller’s Run, 
Pa., resigns. 

STAUNTON, J. A., Epis., Watertown, N. Y. 

ST. OUGE, L. L., R. C., St. Michael’s, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., resigns. Ill health. 

VANABSDALE, M. V., Presb., 2d ch., Evans 
ville, Ind. ; 

DEATHS. 

DEMAREST, Wri, Ref. (Dutch), New 
York, May 2d, aged 74. 

DUNCAN, Axet G., Cong., Hanover, Mass., 
April 28d, aged 71. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas J., R. C., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 2ist, aged 26. 

HAMPTON, Fenton, Bapt., Bowling Green, 
Ky. Apriiieth. 

ms et wee R. C., Brooklyn, N.¥., aged 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCI- 
OLOGY.* 





Historica charts or outlines are gener- 
* ally of but very little value to any save those 
who make them. To thestudent of history 
the practice of arranging historical facts in 
a chart form is to be earnestly recommend- 
ed. Such practice then has the value of fix- 
ing historical sequence. and contemporaneity 
in the mind. It brings all historical read- 
ing into proper relation and barmony and 
gives that grasp of historical periods with- 
out which historical knowledge is little 
more.than a cram of names and dates. 

As machinery for acquiring historical 
knowledge, however, charts or outlines are 
delusive. If they serve any purpose at all 
it is the questionable one of special and 
superficial preparation fora particular ob- 
ject. They injure true scholarship, instead 
of promoting it. 

It is with some surprise that we find this 
instrumentality taken in hand by a man of 
Mr. Spencer’s position and character; but 
an examination of his work shows how 
much difference there is between the same 
means when handled by a scholar and by a 
person who wants to make learning easy. 
The classification adopted is not that of ex- 
ternal and fortuitous divisions, either of 
time or place, but is logical and scien- 
tific, based on the author’s theory of 
sociology. The limitations of the method 
employed seem to be understood and to be 
rigidly observed. The notices under the sev- 
eral divisions, while brief and pointed, asthe 
scheme requires, are carefully composed ; 
the terms are carefully chosen, so as to com- 
bine accuracy with brevity; and there is 
evident throughout a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject and a scholarly desire 
to do justice to it, even under the limitations 
adopted. Statements are necessarily made 
on points involved in controversy, espe- 
cially in the earlier periods, and the plan 
does not admit of discussion; but in such 
cases the statements must be taken to rep- 
resent the conclusions ofa certain author- 
ity, and must go for what they are worth 
as such. 

It follows from the method and character 
of the work that it by no means obviates 
the necessity of detailed study. If any one 
hopes to do away with ‘Sa whole library ”’ 
by studying it, he will be greatly disappoint- 
ed. It is doubtful if he will be able to 
understand it. It rather presupposes wide 
acquaintance with history in all its depart. 
ments, with the philosophy of history, and 
with social science. Its chief value will be 
to persons so prepared, in grouping together 
under the proper sociological rubrics the 
streams of development which go to make 
up English history, or in bringing into 
parallel columns the features which marked 
that history at any particular stage. The 
advantage in mental grasp and command 
of the subject given by such a 
presentation no scholar. will deny. The 
chief advantage is the distinctness with 
which some most important general princi- 
ples come out under such a wide survey, 
for there are many sociological lessons in 
history which are not attainable save in the 
widest generalization—wide, it may be, in 
time, comprebending generations, or wide 
in scope, comprehending a large number of 
contemporaneous forces. This is distinctly 
understood by Mr. Spencer and is kept in 
view in the whole structure of this work. 
It presents history as a social evolution, in 
which no factor is contemptible, because 
the social outcome of a nation’s life is the 
Tesultant of a vast number of forces, each 

* of which must be estimated for what it was 
in its day, not for what it would be now. 
The historical sénse'to appreciate this, how- 
ever, must be won by long study. ‘Wide 
generalizations, when they are crammed, 
are the most glittering and contemptible 
kind of learning; and one good thing about 
these tables is that they have left so much 


_— 
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for the reader to do and presuppose so 
much preparation on his part that he could 
hardly get that kind of learning from them 


if he desired it. 
W. G. SUMNER. 





NEWCOMB'S “ORBIT OF URANUS.”* 

WE do not propose:to..recommend the 
above-named book for general reading; in 
fact, the number of those in the United 
States who can read it understandingly is 
very small—perhaps hardly to be reckoned 
by the score. But few works published in 
the country for the last twenty years have 
done more credit to. their authors, orsecured 
a more hearty recognition of their merit, or 
reflected a brighter glory upon the nation. 
It is the latest (we trust not the last) of a 
series of mathematical investigations of the 
highest order, which have secured for 
Professor Newcomb a commanding position 
among the astronomers of the age, and 
have within a few months been rewarded 
by the bestowal of two of the highest honors 
within the reach of a scientific man—the 
gold medal of the British Royal Astronom. 
ical Society and the election as an astro- 
nomical correspondent of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

Of these works perhaps the most im- 
portant are: “‘A Memoir on the Secular 
Variations and Mutual Relations of the Or- 
bits of the Asteroids,” published in 1860; 
“An Investigation of the Distance of the 
Sun and the Elements which Depend upon 
it,” published in 1867; “ Theorie des Perturba- 
tions de la Lune qui sont dues a Vaction des 
Planétes,” published in 1871—a paper of 
which Professor Cayley, the president of the 
Astronomical Society, says, ‘‘The Memoir 
is, from the boldness of the conception and 
beauty of the results, a very remarkable one 
and constitutes an important addition to 
theoretical dynamics”; a paper “On the 
Corrections necessary to reduce the Right 
Ascensions of different [star] Catalogues to 
a Mean Homogeneous System,” published 
in 1872; and ‘‘ An Investigation of the Or- 
bit of Neptune, with General Tables of its 
Motion,” published in 1866—this last being 
really a necessary preliminary to the work 
before us, and in many respects closely re- 
sembling it. Professor Newcomb’s Tables 
of Neptune are now used in the calculations 
of all the principal almanacs and are found 
to be exceedingly satisfactory. There is 
every reason to suppose that his tables of 
Uranus will prove to be, if anything, yet 
more accurate. 

Professor Newcomb goes at his work in 
a, business-like way. Not aiming at anything 
like a display of originality or mathematical 
genius, he does not allow himself to be led 
aside for the purpose of generalizing his re- 
sults in such a manner as to make them 
applicable in other and different investiga- 
tions; but puts all his work into such form 
as makes it tell most effectively for the end 
he has in view—the construction of accurate 
tables of the motion of Uranus for the next 
century. But the genius shows itself, not- 
withstanding, in all manner of ingenious 
transformations and devices for lessening 
the labor of the computations and increas- 
ing their accuracy. As a distinguished 
mathematician said to us the other day: ‘‘It 
is Newcomb all-over and it is good.” At 
the same time there is no shirking of neces- 
sary labor, and the results attained repre- 
sent not merely a most unusual application 
of mathematical skill and ability, but the 
expenditure of several years of downright 
hard work, much of it of a very mechanical 
and disagreeable kind. 

The book is published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, which also met the expense of 
such of the computations as could safely be 
intrusted to other hands than those of the 


author. 
©. A. Youne. 


ni ——___ 
In The Safest Creed (Asa K. Butts & Co.) 
Mr. Octavius B. Frothingham has collected 
several of his recent ‘discourses of reason.” 


The volume appears to be designed partly asa 


manifesto of radical doctrine. The reproach of 
having no ascertained opinions Mr. Frothing- 
ham does not like to bear; and_ he, therefore, 
aims in these discourses to set forth the posi- 
tive as well as the negative aspects of the Free 
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With General Tables of its Motion. By SIMON NEWw- 
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Religious doctrine. The discourse entitled 
“The Radical Belief” is, indeed, simply a con- 
fession of faith in seven articles—the mystical 
number. In the first place, he says, the Radi- 
cal affirms “the existence of the religious sen- 
timent inman.’’ Second, he believes in God; 
“not ina God, but simply and only in God.” 
“The Radical’s God is simply a dream of 
all conceivable perfection—the perfect 
thought, will, care, providence—in whom 
none die, but in whom all who live at all 
live and move and have their being.” Third, 
he believes in Revelation; not in Revelation 
with the article, definite or indefinite, but just 
in Revelation. By this he means simply the 
opening of the eyes to the truth and beanty of 
the natural and moral world. Fourth, he be- 
lieves in Christianity ; not, again, in any partic- 
ular truth or truths of Christianity, but ina 
kind of swect sentiment that floats about in 
society. Fifth, he “believes in Jesus’; not 
in “the Christ,”” nor in any historical Jesus» 
but inan ideal person evolved from his own 
consciousness. ixth, “the Radical believes 
in immortality.” This has a fair sound, but 
let us hearfurther. The belief, as he holds it, 
takes a great variety of aspects; “‘as the 
craving for continued personal existence after 
death ; as the longing for social intercourse 
and kindred reunion; as aspiration for unat- 
tained goodness; as thirst for supersens 

wisdom ; as the sigh for more than morta) 
peace; and, yet further, as the generous desire 
to live still in and through otbers, though in- 
dividuality be extinguished—the inspiring and 
unselfish passion to bequeath something to 
humanity in the way of experience, knowl- 
edge, or power, and thus to continue a 
living force in mankind. The belief in 
immortality takes all these forms, accord- 
ing to the minds that entertain it.” It: is 
evident that the preacher of these sermons 
holds only to the latter form of the belief. 
The immortality for which he hopes is not con- 
tinued existence after death. In a sermon on 
‘“*The Immortalities of Man,’ further on in the 
volume, it is shown, first, that the body is ina 
sense immortal because of the indestructibility 
of its atoms ; secondly, that man is immortal 
in the memories of those who survive him, and 
thereby in his relation to the race, which is ‘‘an 
organic being that lives and grows from age 
to age, animated by one spirit, actuated by one 
power.” On all these three points the preacher 
is clear and strong ; but when he comes finally to 
speak of personal immortality, though he ac- 
knowledges that the instincts of the race which 
have affirmed it are persistent, he yet mos, 
impressively omits to declare his own belief in 
it. This sixth article of the Radical creed, 
which promised so well at the first pronounce. 
ment, turns out to be not much more definite 
than the others. Seventh and last, ‘*the Rad- 
ical believes in as much of the Bible as 
answers to his cultured reason and his 
matured convictions, and no more.” This 
may not seem, as we have stated it, to be a 
very satisfying creed ; but the amplifications o¢ 
Mr. Frothingham give it a much more impress- 
ive look. Itis,of course, Pantheism, nothing 
more, and there is always vast room for rhetoric 
in the expositions of Pantheism. This de- 
mand Mr. Frothingham does not fail of supply- 
ing. His fastidious and finely-balanced sen- 
tences are the delight of all literary connois- 
seurs’; the unstudied music of his artless 
periods is the perfection of art. Whatever 
salvation the gospel of good rhetoric can 
bring is in these polished discourses of reason ; 
but of truth that lays open the secret hearts 
of sinning and suffering men and ministers to 
their deepest needs the book contains little. 


....-The five lectures on pastoral theology 
delivered by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Senior, be. 
fore the students of the School of Theology in 
the Boston University (Methodist), during the 
first term of the present college year, have been 
reprinted ina volume of small size under the 
title of The Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor 
(Harper & Brothers). Perhaps they rather de- 
serve to be called familiar talks than lectures, 
since there is in them little of deliberate 
method and plenty of illustrative anecdotes. 
Dr. Tyng’s advice, however, is exceilent, and 
in their printed. form the lectures will be of 
service to a wider audience of incipient preach- 
ers than that which first heard them witb so 
much pleasure, A more elaborate book is Dr. 
W. S. Plumer’s Hints and Helps in Pastoral 
Theology (Harper & Brothers), which possesses 
an advantage over Dr. Tyng’s volume in its 
more numerous pages, its division inte chap. 
ters, and its completer discussion of the many 
topics which naturally suggest themselves to 
the writer upon this interesting theme, brist- 
ling with as many vexed questions as there are 
diversities of temper among clergymen. To 
some of Dr. Plumer’s opinions we might take 
exception ; but every reader of his book will 
select for himself, we suppose, the things 


which will benefit him and eschew or, 


prove the inutility of the rest. Dr. P. d. 
Gloag’s. Jniroduction to the Pauline Epistles 
(Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) furnishes a 





good preface to the special study of one of the »- 
most interesting subdivisions. of. biblical in- 
vestigation, and will be profitably used as an 
armory against the Tibingen School and also 
against the defenders of episcopal authority. 
Mr. Richard’Grant White will learn’with pleas- 
ure from the preface to the work that Meyer’s 
commentaries * are now in the course of being ~ 
translated.’? The volume is well indexed. Mr. 
Henry Rogers’s new book, The Superhuman 
Origin of the Bible Inferred from  Ilself 
(Scribner, Armstrong &* Co.), has‘ prompt- 
ly appeared in this country in English sheet 
and American ‘covers. As its title indi 
cates, the volume, which is divided into nine 
lectures (written without a view to delivery), 
adopts what seems to us the only valid proof 
of the inspiration of the Bible—that furnished 
by its indubitable and self-proved authority 
and excellence, independent of the claims 
made by its authors, and by its perfect adapt- 
ability to'persons of every human spéech and 
kind in every circumstance of life. In Modern’ ' 
Skepticism: A Jowrney through the Land of 
Doubt and Back Again (Smith, English & Co.) 
Rey. Joseph Barker narrates his downfall from 
Methodism to blank and blasphemous atheism, 
and how he rose again to his old place. His 
narrative is an honest and straightforward 
one, not marked by much literary skill. But 
it needs no eminent pen to tell of the utter 
worthilessness of unbelief nor of the comforts 
of a religion won back again from doubt and 
gloom. 


...» We shall not be accused of extravagance 
if we say that the number of foreign novels— 
English, French, German, Danish, Russian, 
Italian, Swedish—reprinted in this country is 


-not diminishing of late, as attest the “ publish- 


ers’ first announcements ” printed almost daily 
in the newspaper recognized as the proper place 
in which to stake literary claims. Of English 
novels we have always had enough, the Atlantic 
Ocean keeping out of the country the worst of 
them and our publishers proving the pecuniary 
benefit to readers of the no-copyright system 
by selling for seventy-five cents a reprint of a 
novel published at thirty-one shillings sixpence. 
Perhaps the fashion for importing Continental 
novels also was fostered by the success Mrs, 
Muhlbach’s tales had a few years ago. If so, 
we have got beyond a good deal, if not all, of 
that ; a fact of which we are reminded by two 
of the new books before us—Auerbach’s Wald- 
JSried (Henry Holt & Co.) and two more of Tur- 
génieff’s novelettes, Spring Floods and A Lear of 
the Steppe (Henry Holt & Co). Auerbach’s 
power over the lovers of the subjective in fic- 
tion—and all such persons belong to the 
better class of novel readers—will not be 
weakened by bis new tale, which will not, 
we think, revive all the enthusiasm which 
“On the Heights” aroused and ‘The Villa 
on the Rhine”. quickened, but which shows 
the strength of. the author to be undi- 
minished and his art to be as good as be- 
fore. Art, however, seems to belong still 
more to the finely-finished work of Turgénieff, 
which is well illustrated in these two new 
stories of his, Spring Floods and A Lear of thé 
Steppe, in the latter the “ King ” of the origina; 
having disappeared in the translation of Mr. 
Browne.. The tales are sad, of course. Turgé- 
neiff’s continual selection of unfortunate plots 
almost gives evidence of a one-sided genius ; 
but they are wonderful for their condensed 
force and beauty of word-painting, to employ 
for once a hackneyed phrase in a true sense. 
Gerda ; or; The Children of Work (Porter & 
Crates) is another novel by Madame Schwartz, 
whose writings it is fortunate to have trans. 
lated for American readers by so. compe. 
tent. and enthusiastic work-women as Mes. 
dames Borg’ and Brown. The story is as 
good as any of its predecessors; but in 
its peppery sentences and its gratuitous sen- 
tentiousness it recalls features which are nearly 
intolerable in Victor Hugo and quite so in any- 
body else. lena; an Italian’ Tale (Estes 
& Lauriat) is by Li N. Comyn, an“ English * 
writer, and is sad; but pure and sweet in ita 
pathos. We may now, we suppose, speak of 
the week’s representative of American fiction, 
which comes in the shape of Mr. Frank Lee 
Benedict’s John Worthington’s Name (Harper & 
Brothers). Mr. Benedict’s stories in one of 
the Philadelphia fashion magazines have fora 
dozen years given entertainment and pleasure 
to the women who have stumbled across them 
in the surrounding literary Sahara of the 
montbly’s average contents, and some people 
who care not for ‘‘ Verses written in an 
Album,” or “ Mignonette’s Good-by,”’ or plates 
of fichus and redingotes, have taken the trouble 
to hunt up in the same periodical the novelettes 
of this interesting, writer. Their trouble has 
been well repaid, and Mr. Benedict's Jater 
work, as our praise of ** My Daughter Elinor” 
and ‘‘ Miss Van Kortland’’ intimated, has been 
excellent. John Worthington’s Name is, how- 
ever, somewhat dissimilar to these two and 
its people are rather unattractive; and. Mr, 
Benedict, who can write an American noyel, 
has.elmost written an Americanish ono, The 





tone of the book, to be sure, is ey chai 


“oud,” but it rises above a whisper and par- 
takes of the nature of a stage ‘‘ aside.” 








-««. We have been particularly pleased with ; 


two things in Dr, Jessup’s Zhe Womeniof the 
Arabs (Dodd. & Mead). The,first isthe. bring- 
ing into prominence of the character of mis- 
sion converts, The author does not prefer to 
have us accept his estimate of their motives 
and experience of Christian grace; nor does 
hetry to make us. see himself in his account 
of their conversion. But, after giving a brief 
statemert of their history in each’case, he 
brings:-forward some production of their own— 
generally a letter—by which we may judge for 
ourselyes of the genuineness, of the writer's 
renewal of heart, In every instance: does the 
convert give most satisfactory proof, of divine 
influence in the exercise of penitence, of trast 
and love toward Christ, and,of the possession 
of that,degree of self-denial, patience in snuffer- 
ing and persecution, hope and joy in the draw- 
ing nigh of Heaven which can be regarded only 
as the fruit of the highest Christian attainment, 
whether in Eastern fields or in Western homes, 
In other works. we are wont to be left to believe 
what we are told in data and results. From 
this book we rise with a feeling of assurance 
respecting the achievements. and yalue of mis- 
sions which is not only cheering, but stimu- 
lates us to support them, The other; thing 
inthe book which we. like is... ‘the 
spirit ef recognition of other missicn 
agencies on the same ground. Too often, as 
in Miss Whateley’s ‘“‘Among the Huts of 
Egypt,” we are led to think that the agent we 
are reading about is the only one in the field, 


while others’ who aré equally meritorious or 


even mote successful are carefully kept out. of 
sight. Dr. Jessup’s testimony and tribute to 
other workers on his own ground who have 
come in later is noble and worthy of all com- 
mendation. The only fault in the book which 
we.are inclined to mention is in the title. The 
field covered is from Hasbeya to Aleppo, in 
Syria, and none of the people there are Arabs. 
They speak the Arabic language, indeed; but 
when reference is made to life and to. men and 
women the work sbould be restricted to the 
settled population of the Arabian peninsula. 
Had the proper term “ Syrian” been employed, 
ne one would have confounded it with the 
name of the little Syrian church or the old 
Jacobite sect. Had Dr. Jessup chosen ‘ Mis- 
sion Work among Syrian Women” he would 
have given his volume the advantage of a sig- 
nificant title. 


.-..A History of American Currency (Henry 
Holt & Co.), by William G; Sumouer, professor 
of political and social science in Yale College, 
is eminently a book suited to the times. Be- 
sides tracing the bistory of American currency 
through all its mutations down to the present 
time, it gives a chapter on ‘the English Bank 
Restriction Act and another chapter on the his- 
tory of Austrian paper-money, and also appends 


the celebrated. ‘‘ Bullion Report’? made to the | 


British Parliament in, 1811. The one conclu- 
sion. derivable from this entire history, and we 
add from the history of paper money the world 
over and in all times, is that whenever a nation 
adopts such money as a substitute for the pre. 
cious metals it must hasten to extricate itsel¢ 
therefrom “at. the earliest practicable period,” 
or goon from bad to worse until it ends in 
bankruptgy and repudiation. Final repudia- 
tion was the end of the system. with Colonial 
and Continental paper money, and, if, ithe doc. 
trine of the Mortons and the Logans..were 
adopted, it would be the end of our legal-tender 


notes. These notes need only to be continued» 


and increased to settle the question that they 
will never be paid.. We regard Professor Sum- 
nev’s work as a very important contribution to 
the discussion of the fi ial question now so 
largelg occupying the public attention, espe- 
cially as it consista mainly of “‘philosophy teach- 
ing by example,” It tells thestory of paper 
money in this country and in England, besides 





giving | summary ofitin Austria. The-:only.' 


criticism we care to. make upon the book is 
wieit reference to its manufacture. The lines 
are placed unnecessarily wide apart and the: 
leaves are composed of unusually thick paper, 
increasing the size and adding to the expense 
of the book. It might. be reduced: in ‘bulk and 
cheapened in price (three dollars) at least one- 
third, with no disadvantage to the reader. 


....Professor Christlieb’s visit’ to America 
and his contribution to the Evangelical Alji- 
ance papers form a very admirable introduc- 
tion to his goodly volume on Modern Doubt and 
Christian Belief, which has just been put into 


“an English dress by Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, 


under the author’s eye, and appears in this 
country with the imprint of the American 
Tract Society and of Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., the editions being identical excepting as 
regards their title-pages. We hardly need to 
remark again that Dr. Christlieb is a thorough 
scholar who appreciates the fact that the 
armory of the medizval theologian will hardly 
furnish weapons against the new opponents of 
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Christianity ; that he is a skilled dialectician 


who is willing, with all candor, to. .acknowl- - 


edge the force of whatever valid arguments his 
opponents may present; and that he is a Chris- 
tian who sees no necessity for being ashamed 
of bis belief in the face of modern doubt. .The 
eight lectures making up this volume will fur- 
nish to clergyman and layman yaluable aids iu 
the defense of the faith, Here and there, the 
non-evangelical Christian will, be grievously 
disturbed by some statement, and even, the 


evangelical believer, of this or that creed. 


will sometimes disagree with, the author; 
but all who accept. Christianity as. super- 


natural will find in him. a very, powerful, 
‘ally. Two books have been added to the.liter- 
‘ature of the development controversy in Pro- 


fessor Charles Hodge’s What is Darwinism? 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), and Chancellor 
Winchell’s The Doctrine of Evolution (Harper & 
Brothers). Dr. Hodge regards Darwinism as 
essentially atheistic, because it makes natural 
selection a thing of blind choice. Dr. Winchell 
holds that evolution, even if proved, would 
not subtract anything from Christian faith, 
and that the Christian is no more obliged to 
dispute it than to deny the historical succession 
of events in the material world. Mr. W. Win- 
wood Reade is, we believe, an African traveler. 
He has now entered the field of doctrinal con- 
troversy in The Martyrdom of Man (Asa K. 
Butts & Co.). The book. is bigoted and blas 
phemous in its opposition to our religion. Mr 
Reade calls Christianity “the Syrian supersti- 
tion’’; the Bible is a ‘“‘fetich of ink and 
paper” ; and the Lord Jesus Christ is ‘‘a 


hideous image, covered with dirt and blood.” © 


How sweet and impartial is the spirit of the 
rationalist, and how bloodthirsty and intoler. 
ent is the Christianity which they attack! 


-.--A new edition of Zhe Confessions of Wil- 
liam Henry Ireland has been published by J. W- 
Bouton, prefaced by an introduction by Richard 
Grant White, accompanied by one plate and 


four sheets of facsimiles, printed from: large - 


type on tinted paper, and neatly bound in vel- 
lum cloth. In reading the story of Ireland’s 
remarkable forgeries one is always tempted to 
regard the gullibility of our grandfathers. with 
amused condescension; ‘‘ but who knows,” as 
Mr. White intimates in’ three words, whether 
we are any brighter and shall not be swindled 
yet by,some new literary rascal. We. can ‘still 
hear in the English woods, for instanee, the 
outcries of the Tichborne partisans; and in our 
own the feeble voice has not yet died away o. 
those who hailed as a “‘ significant fact ” Arch. 
bishop Tait’s deliverance to Dr. Parker: An- 
other new edition is the revision for 1874 of 
A Satchel,Guide for the Vacation Tourist in £u- 
rope (Hurd .& Houghton), of whose. merits we 
have already. spoken in hearty praise. A calen- 
dar of ‘‘ecclesiastical and popular festivals, 
pilgrimages, fairs, etc.,” has been added. 


' ....Dr. Hovey’s excellent papers on the rela- 
tions of the church to the civil government, 
printed’ three ‘years ago in the Hzaminer and 
Chronicle, have just been gathered into a vol- 
ume entitled Religion and the State (Estes & Lau- 
riat). The learned professor at Newton is one 
of those Baptists who are not afraid to follow 
the Baptist doctrine of religious liberty to its 
logical results ; and he, therefore, insists that 
the church wants from the state simply protec- 
tion ; that it must accept no alliance whatever 
with the civil power, and, therefore, must ask 
no favors in the way of exemption from the 
burden of taxation. These positions are care- 
fully taken and are maintained with clear and 
temperate arguments. Dr. Hovey has entire 
faith that the church can take care of itself 
without: relying for support upon the state—a 
confidence which most of the. readers of, THE 
INDEPENDENT also share. 


....Wethave seen the advance sheets of a 
new Surday-school singing book, entitled 
Songs of Grace and Glory, edited by Messrs. W. 
¥. Sherwin and T. J. Vail, and soon to be issued 
by Mr. Horace Waters. Mr. Sherwin, upon 
whom the burden of the compilation has rested, 
is p Sunday-school worker of experience and 
sense’ and a good musician, and ‘this book, to 
which he has given much enthusiastic’ labor, 
will be a favorite. It is’ neither, like the 
“Hymnary,” too good for the average Sunday- 
school, nor, like a hundred other books of the 
same class, too poor for the average idiot 
asylum; but it seems to hit the happy medium 
between classicism ‘and twaddle very’ fairly. 
The words aré devotional and genérally sensi- 
ble, and most of the music is not only singable, 
but worth singing. 

..In his last work, Sketches of Illustrious 
Soldiers (G. P. Putnam & Sons), Gen.’ James 
Grant Wilson has found an interesting subject 
and made a good book thereupon. He has 


several of the qualities which goto make an’ 


entertaining writer—a pleasant style and a 
wide personal acquaintance with men of note 
being among them, as the readers of this jour- 
nal will remember. Twenty-five soldiers, from 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Chevalier Bayard 
down to Generals Sherman and Grant, are the 





subjects of as. many chapters:in his substan- 
tial volume; and in the way. of anecdote eyen 
the well-informed reader will come across 
much that is‘new. A large number of fac- 
simile autographs form the tail-pieces to the 
ehapters, being copied from the collection of 
Mr. F. J. Dreer, of Philadelphia. There are 
four ateel engravings of excellent. quality,.and 
the mechanical appearance of the book is good. 





NOTES. 


AmonG the announcements of new books for 
May of which we have not hitherto made men- 
tion are “Lord of Himself,” a novel, by F. 
H. Underwood; “Beaten Paths; or, a Wo- 
man’s Vacation,’ by Mrs. Ella W. Thomp- 
son (Lee &’ Shepard); Rev. F. W. Farrar’s 
‘Life of ‘Christ?’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.); 
‘‘Health and Education,” by Rev. Charles 
Kingsley (D.. Appleton & Co.); the ‘ Autobi- 
ography of Edward Wortley Montagu’ (T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers); and ‘‘Lady Ann,” by 
Anthony Trollope (Harper & Brothers), 
Robert Carter & Brothers will publish early 
next fall Professor A. P. Peabody’s lectures on 
“Christianity and Science,” lately delivered in 
the Madison Squate Presbyterian church be- 
fore the students in Union Seminary. The 
book -will be issued uniform with Dr. MecCosh’s 
lectures on.‘‘ Christianity and Positvism,’’ de, 
livered on the same: foundation (the Ely) last 
year. Macmillan & Co. have moved from 
63 Bleecker street to 21 Astor Place. In the 
Clinton Hall building are now quartered four 
firms of booksellers—Hurd & Houghton, John 
Wiley & Son, David G. Francis, and Macmillan 
& Co. 


We are glad to see that Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s ‘* Young Folks’ History of the United 
States’’ is to be published in the early autumn. 
It will form, the Boston Transcript says, “a 
volume of about three hundred pages, with il. 
lustrations and maps. It is written on the plan 
of Dicken’s‘Child’s History of England’ and 
Hawthorne’s ‘Grandfather’s Chair,’ rather than 
‘of the existing school histories of the United 
States—its aim being to give something which 
children will willingly read and remember, and 
which at the same time will be suitable as a 
text-book for grammar and high schools, For 
this end there has been introduced a much 
smaller number. of proper names and dates 
than is usual in school histories and much 
more space is given to habits and ways of living 
at different periods and to illustrative facts.’’ 
Colonel Higginson wrote some good juvenile 
papers in the earlier volumes of Our Young 
Folks, and well edited a few years ago a volume 
called ‘*Child Pictures from Dickens’’; and 
we are quite certain that his new book wil! 
prove very acceptable to young people. 


. The ‘‘Game of. Autbors,”” which is doubtless 
familiar to very many of our readers, has been 
travslated into French by Henry Holt & Co., 
and reappears as ‘* Le Jeudes Auteurs.” There 
are twenty-four ‘suites of cards, of four each» 
three’ principal works of each author being 
given, asin the English game. Directions in 
French are given, and on the first card of each 
suite is presented, also in French, a brie 
biography of the subject. The whole is put 
into a neat cloth-covered box, and . will be 
found, it seems to us, an interesting and at the 
same time useful amusement in the family 
circle and among those persous who are famil- 
iarizing themselves with the French language. 


When Mr. Shirley Brooks’s death made ya- 
cant the editorial chair of Punch, the name of 








‘Mr. F. C. Burnand at once occurred as that of 


a@ man whose walk and conversation made bim 
a suitable person to be called to the vacant 
place. Mr. Tom Taylor has been said, al- 
though not authoritatively as. yet, we believe, 
to bave béen made editor instead of Mr. Bur- 
nand; andin mentioning this fact some jour- 
nals in this country have taken occasion to. 
make remarks uncomplimentary to the latter 
gentleman’s qualifications for the post. The 
readers of Mr. Burnand’s books, or perhaps we 
would better say of his best-known ones, the 
two series of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” seem to be 


divided into two classes—those’: who think | 
them the most delightful humorous volumes 


we have had formanya long day, and those 
who -find: them, unspeakably dreary and duly 
and read them with a smileless stolidity until 
they are compelled to lay them down from 
sheer inability to, discover in them any fun at 
all. We should be tempted to say in our haste 
that all the persons composing the iatter class 
had skulls of more than Scotch impenetrabil- 
ity and deserved tobe shut up fora month 
in a library of metaphysical or mathemat- 
ical books did we not know among them 
a goodly number of very bright people, 
people of excellent critical ability, and whose 
“perception of the’ ridiculous,’’ as'*Mr. Bur. 
nand “himself would say,’is keen and sympa- 
thetic. For “Happy Thoughts,” however, we 
must still say that, as regards real wit and the 
most. delicate humor, we know of no recent 
books any more enjoyable, and that they are 
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enjoyable because they are’ perfectly natural. 
The Happy Thinker is bccasionally an ass, to be 
gure ; but the best of us sometimes have to be. 
wail a tendency of our ears to flap in the morn- 
ing breeze. He is occasionally monotonous; 
80 is life. The quality of his humor is some- 
times not strained, or, rather, strained too forcl- 
bly in making a point ; Sterne’s wit is now and. 
then far more labored. We have put-Mr. Bur- 
nand’s books to a severer test than most 


j get at our hands; they- have, like Cic. 


ero’s studies, been with us by day and by 
night, gone with us into: the country, etc., 
and been, read .a dozen. times apiece; and. we 
are ready to,declare them capable of more con- 
stant reading than any book since Pickwick ; we 
should think them worthy of the setting aside 
of kings’ courts and_ peasants’ toils which the 
perusal of Don Quixote demanded; we 
almost inclined to discover..that Mr. pct ery 
like Voltaire’s ‘‘drunken savage,’’ is myriad- 
minded ; and we are quite willing to tellsome of 
our friends to vex his mind not with their shal- 
low wit, because they cannot fathom it ; ‘‘ and 
yet,’’ as the fellow says in the play, “ hey are 
not happy,” and presume to say that Mr. Bur. 
nand is not fit to edit Punch. Well, perhaps he 
ought not to hope, after gathering about him 
an enthusiastic band of admirers, for ‘all thia 
and Heaven too,’’ and he can console himself 
with the reflection that, after all, to borrow the 
words of Mr. Bailey, Punch is only ** the Dan- 
bury News of England.’’ 
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NEIGHBORS” 


is the latest and raciest work by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Author of ‘Uncle’ Tom's Cabin,” 
“The Ministe?s Wooing,” “ My Wife and I,” 


and other powerful stories, each the literary 
sensation of its period; and this story promises 
a Hike genuine and wholesome sensation. It 
bears directly on social topics of interest, em- 
brecing the romance 
ships, the brightness of a happy home life, the 
spicy complications of neighborhood. associa-: 


tions, and such follies and profound domestic’ 


miseries as have led’ to the widespread Temper- 
ance movement of the day. _— 

Mrs. Stows is now in the prime of that. 
genius which wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom,’ ripened by 
years of study and observation. Her novelsare 
immensely popular, *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” alone 
outselling by hundreds of thousands any edi- 
tion. of -any original work ever published— 
save the Bible. Her book two years ago, ‘* My 
Wife and J,” outsold every contemporary. 
Such a pure and ennobling story as ‘‘ We and 
Our Neighbors’’ should be read in every home. 
This attractive Serial is just beginning exclusive- 
ly in the 


Weekly Family Newspaper, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR. 

In religious matters this paper is Evangelical 
and Unsectarian; in political affairs, independ- 
ent and outspoken. It contains the best arti- 
cles and both short and_ serial stories, from the 
foremost writers ; it aims to maintain the high- 
est standard in Religion, Literature, Poetry, 
Art, Music, Science, News, Politics, Household 
and Family Affairs, with Stories, Rhymes, Puz- 
zles for the Children, etc. Nothing is spared 
to make it a COMPLETE Newspaper for the Family, 
pure, attractive, wide-awake, up with the 
times, and inspired with essential Christianity: 
—a journal interesting to.every one in the 
household, young orold. It is 


tagy-For less than one cent a day it gives 
every week reading matter enough to: fill an 
ordinary $1.25 book of over 300 pages, and in 
a year 53 such volumes-—i, ¢., sixty-five dollars’ 
worth of matter! To each is thus annually 


PRESENTED 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY. 
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‘SUMNER. 


By w wd D. Chaplin. 
With an: Introduction by his friend, HON. “WM. 





Portraits, and other Ilustra- 
tions. mo. Price, $2.60. 


With new and interesting material, Ulustrating the 
character of Mr. Sumner;which has not been made 
public. Furnishing important lessons of fidelity to 
truth and duty, so’ much needed at the present hour, 
this work will exhibit in an attractive style the lead- 
| ing events ofa life full.of dramatic interest. 


MODERN PROPHETS 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
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perancé Movement. By PANSY and FAYE 
HUNTINGTON. 12mo, Illustrated: Price, $1.50. 


Orders will be filled in ‘the ¢ order in which they are 
received. 
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OUR MONTHLY. 


An Illustrated Magazine, Religious 
and Miscellaneous. 
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“The taste, tact, and ability displayed in OUR 
MONTHLY have won for it a creditable position 
among the magazines of the day. Its various de- 
partments are excellent, altogether forming a repast 
that the reader must be fastidious indeed not to find 
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BY ISA CRAIG KNOX. 


Lar among Kings! To be a king is duly 
To do great things that else are left undone ! 
His life was one such deed; then reigned he 
truly ? - 
Yes, for he knit the hearts of men in one. 





Laid among poets! Was he then a poet? 
Had he the vision and the gift divine? 
Yea, one of those who see the unseen and 
show it, 
Those who behold Truth’s far-off fountain 
shine. 


Laid among heroes! All unquestioned wear- 
ing 
The title—won by all that wins the name. 
Laid among heroes; for his ensign bearing 
The lion’s tooth-marks on his wasted frame. 


The lion’s tooth-mark! This was but the token 
He passed through dangers of which death 
was least: 
Sickness and pain and loneliness unbroken, 
Terrors of savage man and savage beast. 


Seeking the secret of the ancient river, 
Of which the flaming desert keeps the key, 
He strove men’s souls from error to deliver, 
To break their every chain and set them free. 


Dying he journeyed; dead, strange people car- 

Tinik ties had loved a thousand miles, that 

Might lar himhere. Long hath his funeral tar- 

PE ising all the seasons round, by land and 
sea, 


Journeying he died; his very dust has traveled 
Further than erst the foot of men had trod. 
But now be rests, his secret all unraveled, 
His journey ended, and his home with God. 





THE BROOKLYN CONTROVERSY, 
ANOTHER QUESTION. 
BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 


Wuat the Plymouth Church did in the 
celebrated case of Theodore Tilton was not 
done in a corner. The debates and pro- 
ceedings which have been had in Congress 
on the question of inflating the currency 
are not more public. My right to have an 
opinion in regard to that proceeding and 
express my opinion is not more question- 
able than my right to think and to say 
what I think in regard to any proceeding 
of some Presbyterian Assembly or of the 
Vatican Council. The transaction, with its 
consequences, so far as they have been de- 
veloped, belongs to history, and is in every 
way a legitimate subject of public criti. 
cism. For that reason, I shall not hesitate 
to use the name of Mr. Tilton when, by so 
doing, I can avoid an inconvenient circum- 
locution. 

The correspondence which led to the call- 
ing of the late Council in Brooklyn was 
occasioned by the fact that the Plymouth 
Church, on the 81st of October last, 
“dropped” the name of Theodore Tilton 
from the catalogue of its members, It has 
been said that this was done in conformity 
with a standing rule of that church—a rule 
to which the vote itself made reference, 
Whether the action was really in conform- 
ity with the spirit and intention of the rule 
is a question which I will not now consider. 
Much has been said, in various quarters, as 
if the rule itself, rather than the particular 
use which was made of it on that occasion, 
were the thing complained of. The ques- 
tion, therefore, meets us: “Is the rule of 
the Plymouth Church which provides for 
dropping the names of members from the 
roll in certain cases seriously exception- 
able?” Or, stating the question from what 
I regard as a lower point of view: ‘‘Is that 
rule contrary to principles and usages long 
settled in the Congregational] churches?” 

The rule is in these words: 

Rule 7. “ Members may be dropped from 
the roll of the church with or without no- 
tice to them, as may be deemed just, by a 
two-thirds vote of the church, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the examining committee, 
either upon their own application or,. in 
case they have abandoned their connection 
with the church by prolonged absence ‘or 
otherwise, upon thé application of any 
other person.’ 

Tt ahould be observed that this rule does 











not prescribe the only or the normal method 
in which: delinquent or undesirable mem- 
‘bers may be got rid of.-It is published as 
one of several “rules‘of discipline.” Other 
rules provide that no member shall be.cen- 
sured except by a certain well-defined pro- 
cess; that the censures which may be in- 
flicted on offending members are, according 
to the aggravation of the offense, either (1) 
private reproof, (2) public admonition, (8) 
suspension, or (4) excommunication; and 
that “final censure can be inflicted only by 
the church and by the concurrence of two- 
thirds of all present and voting.” © That 
seventh rule, then, cannot be fairly repre- 
sented as providing a substitute for the 
ordinary and orderly course of dealing with 
delinquent members. If it be fairly inter 
preted and honestly applied, it.is, in my 
view, a good rule. It simply formulates, 
as I understand it, a well-established usage 
of the Congregational churches. Only by 
& perverse interpretation can any other 
meaning be extracted from it. 

The rule defines very carefully two cases 
in which ‘“‘ members: may be dropped from 
the roll of the church.” One is the case of. 
members who make “‘their own applica- 
tion.” The other is the case of members 
who ‘“thave abandoned their connection 
with the church by prolonged absence or 
otherwise.” In either of those two cases 
‘members may be dropped from the roll.” 
But the rule makes no provision for any 
other case. The “ dropping” of a member 
in any other case would not be ‘‘as pro- 
vided by Rule No. 7,” but would be really a 
violation of that rule. 

The first case is one which does not occur 
very frequently in a well indoctrinated Con- 
gregational church ; yet there are instances 
of it and there is no church in which it 
may not occur. A man may say: “I was 
brought into the church by a wave of relig- 
ious excitement that swept through the 
town. I now find that I did not under- 
stand myself, and the fact that I am a pro- 
fessor of religion when I cannot regard my- 
self as having had any true religious ex- 
perience seems to me like hypocrisy.” Or 
he may say: ‘‘I have ceased to believe that 
body of doctrine which this church: holds 
and teaches, and which'I professed to be- 
lieve when ‘I was received ’as a member.” 
Or, having accepted certain new theories in 
pbysical science, he may bave learned from 
his pastor or his religious newspaper that if 
those theories are true Christianity is false- 
and so he may have lost, for the present, all 
faith in the Bible. It may be that, apart 
from his intellectual aberration or bis self- 
distrust, there is - ing to be alleged 
against him. Yet for some reason, deemed 
by him sufficient, he desires to be released 
from his connection with the’ church. 
What shall be done? The church, by its 
officers, by the spontaneity of individual 
members—perbaps by a special committee— 
remonstrates with him and makes an earn- 
est effort to set him right ; but he cannot be 
persuaded. How shall the church dispose 
of his request when all this effort has been 
made in vain? One way is this: Bring a 
complaint against him charging him with 
the offense of apostasy; after the formality 
of a trial and conviction, put him under 
the censure of admonition; and at last pro- 
ceed to the final censure of excommuni- 
cation. Probably this is the way in which 
many churches would deal with such a case, 
Bat is there not a more excellent way? 1 
think there is, and that the fair interpre- 
tation of the Plymouth Church “Rule No. 
7” indicates a not unreasonable method 
of dealing with such cases. 

To make my meaning more clear, I will 
say that in such a case the church might 
give its consent to the request without any 
inconsistency by using terms like these. 
‘¢- Whereas, A. B., heretofore a member of 
this church, desires to go out from us, 
affirming that he is not of us; and whereas, 
after due diligence used for his recovery, 
he cannot be persuaded to walk with us 
according to our covenant with Christ and 
with each other; therefore, this church de- 
clarés itself released from the bond of its 
communion with -him and. that he is no 
more enrolled as one of its members.” This 
is, in my view, the only fair interpretation 
of that *‘ Rale No. 7” in regard to the first 
of the two cases which it provides for.” Ob. 
serve with what carefulness the church has 
bound itself not to procecd vasbly in this 





business of ‘‘ dropping” : First, the member 
must have made his ‘‘ own application” for 


ao release from his covenant.) Secondly, ’ 


the examining committee (or, as it might 
be called more properly and more con- 
veniently, the consistory) must have recom- 
mended his. application to the church. 
Thirdly, the church cannot grant; the re- 
quest without a two-thirds vote—the same 
majority being required by another rule for 
the ‘‘ final censure’. of excommunication. 

A procedure: like this, which the Ply- 
mouth Church calls “ dropping,” is no noy- 
elty in the discipline of Congregational 
churches. It is known as ‘‘ the withdrawal 
of watch and care,” and I have heard it 
called “ the lesser excommunication.” It is 
not a dismission in regular standing and 
witha letter of recommendation from the 
church to the world;: from: the communion 
of saints to the fellowship of the ungod- 
ly; from. the kingdom of Christ to the 
kingdom of Satan. A: Congregational 
church dismisses a member, at his own 
request—if he be in regular standing—to 
another church which it recognizes as a 
church of Christ. The:.transaction—dis- 
missing from one church and receiving 
by another—is one specification of what the 
old Cambridge Platform calls “the ‘com- 
munion of churches one with another.” 
The churches are much more liberal in this 
sort of communion than they once were; 
but I do not believe that even the Plymouth 
Church professes to be in relations of inter- 
communion with the unchristian world, 
nor that it is willing to dismiss its members 
with letters commendatory to the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s great adversary—“the spirit 
that now worketh in the childrenof disobedi- 
ence.” ‘Paul the apostle had a way of 
‘* delivering unto Satan”; but I do not find 
any instance of his giving to the person so 
delivered a letter of recommendation or 
even a certificate of good standing. The 
Plymouth Church may think, not unreason- 
ably, that “dropping from the roll” is 
a politer pbrase than “delivering to 
Satan”; but, for all that, the two phrases 
are very much alike in their effect. Drop- 
ping a member out of the church by the 
advice of a session or standing committee, 
even though it be on his own application, 
is in reality a censure and a final one. It is 
a “ withdrawal of watch and care”—‘‘ the 
lesser excommunication.” . It certifies: ‘‘ He 
went out from us because he was not of us.” 

So much for the first of the two cases 
provided for in “ Rule No. 7.” The other 
is'that of members who “have abandoned 
their connection with the church by pro- 
longed absence or otherwise.” ° In that case 
the same course may be taken by the church, 
under the same restrictions, ‘‘upon the 
application of any other person.” I find no 
fault with this part of the rule save that, 
on the one hand, it does not guard against 
too much peremptoriness in the ‘‘dropping”; 
while, on the other hand, it does ‘not suf- 
ficiently bind the church to the duty of 
purging out of its catalogue the names of 
permanent absentees. In the church which 
I have served we havea similar method, but 
not the same. Our rule requires a yearly 
revision of the catalogue, to ascertain the 
residence of every member, and a report 
which shall give the names of all non- 
resident members. Those who have been 
absent for six months or more without ask- 
ing for letters of dismission or giv 
ing: some explanation of the neglect 
to do so ‘“tmay be called to ac- 
count by the church.” Ordinarily no se- 
rious admonition—nothing more than a 
letter reminding such a member of the 
neglected duty—is necessary. But the rule 
is: “If any such person, having been thus 
admonished, shall persevere in that neglect 
for another period of six months, without 
rendering satisfactory reasons for so doing, 
then this church may, at its discretion, de- 
clare that such member hath broken his or 
her covenant with the church and that the 
obligations of the church to watch over that 
member have ceased.” 

It is idle to say that such a proceeding in 
volves no church censure, unless you main- 
tain that there can be no excommunication 
without ‘bell, book, and candle.” The 
proceeding begins with admonition and 
ends with the final censure—a censure as 
completely final as excommunication in 
avy other form can be, One from whom 
the church bas thus withdrawa ite wateb 





and caré‘has the same relation to the body 
with any. other excommunicated person, 
and can be restored (é.¢., absolved from the 
censure). only after a satisfactory explana- 
tion or acknowledgement. 

The “Rule No. 7” of the Plymouth 
Church has this peculiarity. It is applica- 
ble to; persons who have ‘‘ abandoned their 
connection with the church by prolonged 
absence or otherwise.” The person may be 
a resident of Brooklyn and even an attend- 
ant on the Plymouth Church assemblies; 
but, if be has ‘‘ abandoned his connection 
with the church,” be may, at anybody’s 
motion, on the recommendation of the ex- 
amining committee and by a two-thirds 
vote of the church, be disposed of in the 
drop method, which is the lesser excommu- 
nication, and is sufficiently warranted by 
II Thessalonians, iii, 6. 





TWO LITTLE DEVILS IN A PRAY 
ER-MEETING. 


BY PETER STRYKER, D.D. 





THERE may have been many more, but 
we now speak of only two. It was a pleas- 
ant. Wednesday evening, and the lecture- 
room was fullof people. The pastor led 
the meeting and, afiera brief prayer had 
been offered, a lively hymn sung, and a few 
verses of Scripture read aod commented 
upon, he invited voluntary remarks and 
prayer, as usual. 

Up to this point of time there was prom- 
ise of an unusually good meeting. But, 
unfortunately, when the people of God 
came together, Satan came also in the pér- 
son of two little imps. They were genuine 
devils, and, although small, yery soon made 
their influence felt. 

One came early, and, as soon as the 
meeting was thrown open, flew around 
the room, andin a moment of time whis- 
pered in the willing ear of some twenty 
praying men: “ Don’t pray to-night.” To 
one he said: ‘*You are too young and 
inexperienced. ‘Let the older brethren do 
the work,” To another: ‘‘If you pray, 
perhaps you will blunder in your words, 
and some will make funof you.” Toa 
third: ‘* Yonder is a neighbor who hasa 
grudge against you,and he will not be edified 
by. your prayer.” To afourth: “Don’t you 
think you had better wait awhile, and see 
what others will do?” So with these and 
like suggéstions the twenty brethren were 
all influenced to sit still. 

There- was an awkward pause. Chil- 
dren shuffled their feet. Men crossed 
their legs. Women looked at each other 
anxiously, Quite a number of people cleared 
their throats, But no one volunteered to 
speak or pray or sing. 

Why don’t Deacon Dow get up? Well, 
the fact is, the Deacon was just about to 
rise when the cunning imp said to him: 
‘‘ Now, Deacon, youwait. The best shou.d 
come last. The pastor wants you to saya 
word at the: close of the meeting, to leayea 
good impression.” 

So the good deacon sat mum, cogitating 
what should be the tenor of bis closing re- 
marks. This little devil did his work well. 
At length a hymn was sung; but the pastor 
was forced te call on one and another, and, 
spite of all his efforts, the exercises lan- 
guished. Some fancied the atmosphere was 
impure, and this made every one stupid. But 
the fact is that in some way invisible the 
Devil ‘Don’t Pray ” had crept in, and his 
whisper in the ear of many people had done 
the business. 

But there was a worse imp than ‘‘ Don’t 
Pray” in the room. He was belated, and 
so he sent the other one as his forerunner, 
to prepare the way for him. This was 
Devil ‘‘Make a Long Speech.” It was 
about fifteen minutes before the time for 
closing the meeting when he came in, and 
he jumped at once into the heart of Brother 
Talkative. And said he: ‘ Brother Talk- 
ative, you have not been to meeting much 
of late. The silvery tones of your voice 
have not been heard for a long while. Be- 
sides, this is such a good opportunity. 
Don’t you see how the meeting drags? 
Get up, man, and give them a good one.” 

So Brother Talkative slowly and solemn- 
ly. arose, and began hjs discourse in 
a low and modest tone, He had 
a word to say about Charles Sumner 
and emancipation, and the woman's 


movement in regard to ibe tompersncy 
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question. He felt cénipelledto advert to 
the controversy between "Drs: Patton aid” 
Swing, and this led hit to give'an opinion 
as to the course pursued by Drs. Storrs ‘and° 
Budington toward Brother Bodchier and the’ 
erring Plymouth Chureb. 

The poor pastor was’ on sitions! What ’ 
should hedo? If he stopped Brother! Talk: ' 
ative, he feared he would never be forgiven. 
Deacon Dow looked up to the clock; and” 
sighed inwardly as he thought- he had’ lost* 


his opportunity for a whole week. ‘Some} m 


very polite people actually yawned: And, ' 
to crown all, Devil No. 1 had stirred up” 
soméd’good folks to laugh, for which they’ 
were very sorry before they went to’bed. 
But on went the irrepressible Talkative, ’ 
until he’ saw the perplexed ‘pastor rise, ' 
watch in hand; and then, with aw awkward 
apology for his long and random speech, he 
sat down. But the evil’ones had accom- 
plished their work. ‘The ‘preciods prayer-. 
meeting was all but ruined.. The people 
went home. to discuss the remarks of the 
speaker and to lament that so many warm- 
hearted men had thrown a wet blanket on 
the meeting by their silence, and thus given 
the verbose Talkative a chance to ventilate 
himself. It will be well if they one and 
all resolve to resist the little devils, as well 
as the great monster who goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking wiom he may devour. 





Washington. 


Wasntneton, May 9th, 1874. 

AFTER the report of the Ways and Means | 
Committee on the Sanborn contracts, it 
would s¢em impossible for three Treasury | 
officials—Messrs. Richardson, Saavyer, and 
Banfield—to remain another day in office. 
But of- late years many of our publice offi- 
cers seem to be strangely insensible to pub- 
lic opinion. The President’s phlegm under 
trying circumstances they have imitated 
when accused of misconduct, as if to defy 
the people were a sign of greatness. The 
report of the Ways and Means to which I’ 
have alluded is unanimous, and there are 
not a dozen members of Congress to-day 
who will not give their assent to it; and 
yet it barely exculpates the three officials 
from corrupt motives and they are sharply 
censured for misconduct, There is no 
doubt, I suppose, that Mr. Richardgon is to’ 
leave and that the President is looking 
round for his successor; but probably the 
other officers censuréd will remain. ‘ It ‘is 
strange that the President cannot see 
that he could strengthen himself and’ 
his Administratioh wonderfully before the 
country by placing an able man at the 
head ofthe Treasury Department. Some of 
his best friends in Congress have given this 
advice; but he thinks that he understands 
the financial question so well that he only 
needs a good clerk to administer his views. 
But the effect upon the country of a master 
mind in the Treasury Department would be 
excellent, There is this, however, to be 
said in behalf of the President’s position: 
that it is extremely difficult to find a man 
who is at once eminent as a financier and 
would command the confidence of the 
country, as Mr. Chase and Mr, McCulloch 
did. It is said that Mr. Washburne, our 
minister to France, has been offered the 
place. But this is doubtful. And, if in- 
vited, if he is wise, he will decline to accept ; 
for he is out of the country and not com- 
pelled to take part in the quarrels and con_ 
flicts of the Republican party. If he re. 
mains abroad till 1876, he may prove to be 
an available candidate for the Presidency . 
but if he returns to take a prominent part in 
the financial controversy his chances in 
that direction will speedily vanish. 

The Senate Finance Committee have re- 
ported a currency bill which they believe the 
President, if it were presevted to him, would 
sign, and it is thought that it may pass the 
Senate, though the inflationists threaten to 
so amend it that the President will not sign 
it; noris there much hope of its passage 
through the House, if it were to reach that 
pody from the Senate. And yet it is a 
valuable measure, and under the circum- 
stances the only possible compromise. It 
provides for free banking, for the gradual 
retirement of. legal-tenders, and in 1877 for 
their redemption in five pér. cent. gold’ 





THLLINDEPEND ENT! 


‘be’-vetoed. Of ‘course, the! currency can be 
allowed. to remain ‘untouched, ‘and - this 
would give no particular ‘advantage to 
either side, for without 'some“positive legis- 
lation it is ‘difficult to see bow any: progress ' 
‘can bé! made: toward resumption.. And- 


or three of‘his friends: at the ‘commerce- 
ent of the session. »They argued that 


of contraction, and that the power of the 


drifting policy was wise.\It has brought 
upon us the present. unpleasant and dan- 


finances. 
The House has spent the larger part of 
the -week debating’ the Oentennial -Exhi- 


ably put by Gen. Hawley; but what chance 
could there be when such men -as Dawes, 


the chairmen of the Ways and Means and 
‘of Appropriations both declared against the 
‘three million appropriation at this time it 


} ‘was .an up-hill fight and novamount of elo- 


quence could carry it through. One of the 


general lack of interest: among Western and 
Southern members.) They said over and 
over: again. that their constituents did 
not desire such; ‘an ‘exhibition, If a 
National . Centennial 
to..be: proposed, it might be different; 
but with Mr. Sumner’s memorable argu- 
ment against the propriety of attempting 
another world’s fair so soon as 1876 they 
could not be persuaded to vote the money 
asked for. Some of the speeches:made. 
were exceedingly able, That. from Mr, 
Hale, of Maine, was one of the moat. effect- 
ive ever made in the House.: It probably 
decided a large number of members to vote 
‘against the bill. The closing speech, from 
Gen. Hawley, was the most eloquent possible 
with such a cause. Some of his points were 
finely put. Perhaps he was a little too sharp 
in his. replies: to'older and able mem- 
bers-like Mr. Dawes, Judge Hoar, and Mr- 
Garfield; but he was a'good deal excited by 


favoritescheme. The House, though voting 
against him, evidently was delighted with: 
most of his speech. 

The moiety system, as connected. with 
our custom-houses, is evidently near its end. 
The report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is exhaustive and conclusive. It 
must make room for something better; and, 
though the custom-house officials in New 
York and Boston, who have profited sp 
largely by it, have some:ardent friends in 
the Senate, they will not venture to defend 
a system so plainly wrong, and if they do 
they cannot save it from overthrow. 

“The Arkansas Republicans in Congress 
are trying to persuade the President to de- 


sas and to use United States troops to pro- 
tect him. These gentlemen first, by'a con- 
spiracy, counted Baxter in as governor; and 
now that he has deserted them they desire 
to count in his rival, though Mr. Dorsey 
was elected senator by the same legislature 
that declared Baxter governor. The fact is 
that the Republican congressmen from 
Arkansas are not as honest as they might 
be, and the less the President has to do 
with them the better for his reputation. 
D: W. 
a 

Ir appears that good Churchmen in En- 
gland refuse te be buried in public cemeteries 
where a portion of the ground can not be set off 
for their exclusive use, marked with boundary 
stones, and consecrated. Within these sacred 
pfecincts no unclean Dissenter is permitted to 
lay his bones. In Richmond, the vicar, Rev. 
C. J. Proctor, went a little further than this, 
and erected a wall ina new cemetery for the 
purpose of separating the consecrated from the 
uneonsecrated ground. This has produced 
considerable excitement.’ There have been 
public meetings about it, and delegations have 
visited the Bishop of Winchester, urging him to 


refuse consecration to the cemetery unless the 
isho — the dele- 





bonds er coin. It is genérally. uiderstood i is removed. The 


here. that.the President would” sign such ‘a 


gations-and reserved his 





bil; butif'the infldtionists! insist upon mod: 
ifying it'to conform to their views it will’ 


yet it will be remembered that this was the.’ 
favorite position of Mr. Boutwell and ‘two: 


‘there should be no expausion ‘nor a dollar: 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to pay.-out or » 
call in at ‘his ‘pledsure ‘$44,000;000:'should. 


not be interfered with.» There are very few | 
mien in: Congress who now believe that ‘this:] 


gerous controversy; when a! bold policy: 
bravely adhered to would -long'ago have | 
tdken the nation out to daylight in its 


bition-at Philadelphia, and the:case was most . 


Garfield, and Hale were against it? When» 


strongest objections to the scheme was the» 


Celebration were» 


the oppositioi ‘of those gentlemen to his , 


clare Mr. Brooks:to be governor of Arkan- 4 





“‘Houng and Old. 
: MAY SONG. | 


BY MBS. B, HANCOCK. 





Trio'we of maidens‘zay, 
Blythe as birds at morning, 
Choosing from the wreath of May 
Flowers for our adorning. » 
Tiny, twining flow’ rets, 
Dewy, drooping flow’rets, 
Brilliant, blushing flow’ rets, 


Which shall keep us leal and true 
When false joys. come wooing, 
Watching with their eyes of blue 
While we list the suing, 
Wild wood welcome violets, 
Modest meadow violets, 
Little, lowly violets. 


Which around us bind the spell 
Of a pureness holy, 
Sounding from each swaying bell 
Saintly chorals slowly. 
Vestal, valley lilies, 
Floating, fragrant lilies, 
Starlike, stately lilies. 


Which shall make our lives more fair, 
Embleming the beauty 
Of a heart through thorns of care 
Blossoming its duty: 
Peerless, perfumed roses, 
Silken, showy roses,: 
Radiant, ruby roses. 


Trio we of maidetis gay, 

Wearing lilies, roses, 

Violets of early May, 

Each some charm disclosés. 
Weave us lilies, roses, 
Violets and roses, 
Lilies, violets, roses. 








THE DISOBEDIENT LAMB. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. g 





OnE bleak afternoon late in. November 
Farmer Ben’s flock of sheep strolled through 


ithe open gate of their comfortable yard, and 
wandered down the lane and over the hills: 


to the distant pastures where they had fed 
during the bygone summer. They had not 
stirred abroad much for several days, on ac- 


count of. the increasing severity of the: 


weather; but this morning Grandmother 
Muttonchops had risen with a touch of the 


asthma, and decided that a few bayberries: 


would: be good for her. So, later in the 


day, she started out for the purpose of find- 


ing some, and was soon followed by Jumper 


‘and Quickstep, Bleata and her lamb Polly, 


and all the others, in orderly procession. 
Grandmother Muttonchops was the ac- 
knowledged leader ¢ flock, because of 
her superiority in ag. nd the vast experi. 
ence she had acquired with her years, She 
was now lame and blind with one eye; but 
these infirmities in no wise affected her 
position, and she continued to be regarded 
as the soul of wisdom by all except Polly, 


who was sometimes bold enough to despise, 


her good counsels. Polly had been so much 
indulged that she was fast becoming selfish 
and willful, for she was the special pet and 


\| favorite of Farmer Ben’s, daughter, Rosey, 


who had claimed her in infancy and named 


her for the dear teacher, Miss Polyanthus. 


She had nice breakfasts and suppers brought 
to her in a bright tin pan, and this very 
day she wore a blue ribbon on her neck, 
that Rosey had tied there before going to 
school. So, considering the many atten- 
tions she received, it is not surprising to 
know that she occasionally showed an un- 


manageable spirit and was saucy to those . 


who were older and wiser than herself. 
Grandmother Muttonchops found an 
abundant supply of. fine large bayberries, 
of which she freely partook, experiencing 
the most sensible benefit therefrom; while 
the others browsed about or strayed idly 
up and down, finding everything so barren: 
and desolate that they wished themselves 
back again in their warm yard at home—all 
but Polly, who seemed to feel unusually 


restless and frisky. At last she fancied she | 


could smell something sweet like clover 
blossoms over the wall, and declared she 
must jump into the next pasture and see 
what was there. Mother Bleata and the 
rest of them assured her that this was sheer 
nonsense, and that she would certainly fall 
into trouble if she ventured alone into 
strange places. But she persisted in her un- 
reasonable fancy, till Grandmother Mutton- 
chops became very serious, and began to tell 
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her of the accidents that wére always sure 


|'to happen’ when lambs’ disobeyed their’ 


mothers and left the flock. And she im- 
patiently continued: “Pray don’t let me’ 
hear any moré ‘foolish ‘talk’ about’ clover’ 
‘blossoms in November, for I have lived a 
good many years and never saw any; so ’tis 
‘clearly impossible. A ‘pretty business you 
would. make going off. to hunt for summer 
flowers at this. season! How would, you 
like to be Jost in the woods, and be obliged : 
to sleep alone among the cold rocks, with no 
‘supper to eat? And, for my part, I am-al- 
most sure that the giants will be down from . 


should. overtake you far from home, old 
Boreas would drive you here and there as if 


his long whip about you till your ears 
tingled, And you could not escape from 
Nix, for he would blind your eyes and 


| ‘tangle your feet im his mantle and vail, for 
they are large. enough to cover up the whole’ L 


‘world.” 

But.all these esti made no impression. 
‘upon Polly’s obstinate mood, and she still 
danced around, fixed in her determination’ 
to seek the forbidden pleasure. At length 
Grandmother Muttonchops grew extremely 


her. foot till she was realy. quite terrible. 
This only: made Polly laugh, and, after’ 


| ‘one final caper under the nove of the ven- 


erable counselor, she bounded to the top of 
the wall and was on the other side in # 
twinkling. 

She found herself on a bank covered with 
tall black bushes, and the ground was rough 
with stones and brambles, so there was no 
clover nor anything else green and fresh, as 


lorn arid cheerless enough. 

Now Polly was a real coward, and hated 
to be alone; so she thought she would just’ 
take one good run,and then come back to 
rejoin her friends, before any mischief coulé 
possibly be done. Then away she scam- 
pered, with ber mother’s voice calling after 
her to come, as it was high time’ for them 
to return home. . 

She ran on quite a distance, to the edge of 
the woods; and then, as she did not intend 


she was almost out of breath. While she 


quick rustling in the bushes, and a gray 
rabbit sprang out from the thicket, and, 


legs quite near to her. Its eyes were large 
and wild, and its long ears were drawn 
back against its neck, while it trembled all 
over and seemed in a great fright, so that 
Polly wondered what could be the matter 
and her heart was full of pity toward it 
Butin a minute there was the sound of a 
gun, and the poor little rabbit fell down and 
lay very still on the dry leaves, with drops 
of blood sprinkling its soft fur. 


felt as though fixed to the ground in mortal 
terror. But the sudden barking of a dog 
quickened her benumbed faculties, and, 


rushed headlong from the place. 


stumbled and could not help falling among 
the stones, and was so miserable by this 
time with fear and exhaustion that she 
made no attempt to rise. 

The hunters had finished their sport and 
left the woods and the sun had disappeared 
behind the mountains before she had the 
courage to move. Then she ventured to 
creep out and looked timidly around ; but 
everything seemed so strange she felt indeed 
as if she must be very far from home. She 
knew nothing of the right way, and sq 
could only ruin along with uncertain steps 
in the gathering darkness; for no friendly 
moon nor stars came out to light a pathway 
for the lonely wanderer, 

Then, to», there soon began to be con- 
fused noises in the air, and the trees were 
bending and cracking overhead, while she 
felt herself surrounded by an invisible force 
that drove ber swiftly forward, and someé 
thing sharp and fine struck across her face 
and made her shiver. Now she remembered 
Grandmother Muttonchops’s warning, and 


the mountains and were pursuing her with’ 
relentless fury ; for nobody else but Boreas, 
witb bis merciless whip, could so toss her 





‘the mountains before morning; and, if they 


you were nO more than a feather and crack’ 


angry, and glared her one eye and stamped . 


she had imagined ; but all about it was for- 


to go any further, stopped there to rest, as’ 


was thus waiting there came all at once a’ 


stopping suddenly, stood upon its hind” 


“This was a woeful sight to Polly, and she 


gathering up her scattered strertgth, she~ 
Pursued 
by these dreadful sounds, she hurried on 
and on, heedless of the direction, till she 


knew that the giants had come down from*’ 
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about hither and thither, like a feather, and 
make her ears ache. And this must be the 
vail of Nix drawing around her’ face and 
blinding her eyes. 

It was truly a mostunbappy hour for a 


stray lamb; fer when both these giants were. | 


out in their full power they were very: ter- 
rible. 

But Nix, though such a formidable being, . 
had a tender heart, and often saved the live, 
of many creatures that ‘must otherwise 
have perished in the rough hands of Boreas. 
So, when he saw poor Polly sink down be- 
side a rock, utterly ‘weary and’ hopeless,’ he 
spread a soft,‘ thick blanket over her, with 
gentle care, and she at last fell asleep, shel- 
tered from outside cold and concealed from| 
intrusion. 

When, yielding to ‘her spirit of willful- 
ness, she left her flock and sought unknown 
pastures, a murmur of indignation rose 
against her on every side, and nobody had 
a kind thought for her except her mother; 
and she was so sorry and ashamed that she 
could not utter a word in her defense. 
Grandmother Muttonchops was in ‘a very 
bad humor, and began to grumble about a 
pain in her lame leg, by which she predicted 
a bad night. They loitered still a short 
time, hoping every moment for the return 
of the runaway; but when the uproar of 
dogs and guns reached them they were 
seized with a panic of consternation and ran 
away home as fast as possible. Bleata was 
the last to go, for her heart was heavy with 
forebodings of what might now befall her 
way ward lamb, alone in the midst of tumult 
and danger ; and her only consolation was in 
the thought that careful Farmer Ben would 


surely notice her absence'and go in search 


of her before dark, so she waitedin anxious 
suspense for his: nightly visit to his flocks 
and herds. But, asillluck would have it, 
on this eventful afternoon Farmer Ben re- 
turned from market with a severe head- 
ache, and was obliged to go immediately to 
bed and be dosed with sage tea; so he 
charged the boys to do up the outside work 
in good order, and see that everything was 
made snug and comfortable about the barn, 
as he feared it would be 4 bad night. They 
soon reported “all right,” without perceiv- 
ing anything to be amiss, And Rosey 
bathed her father’s head, rocked the baby, 
and helped the boys make corn-balls,' never 
dreaming, as she listened to the rising tem- 
pest, but what her own Polly was safe and 
sound in ber usual quarters. 

The next morning’s sun rose clear and 
joyful, scattering the last remnant of the 
stormy clouds and making the white earth 
glitter in hisdazzling beams. Farmer Ben’s 
headache having spent itself with the night, 
he was out of doors at a seasonable honr, 
and soon noticed Polly’s absence. Surprised 
and uneasy at the disappearance of ‘Rosey’s 
favorite, he started in pursuit of her with- 
out delay, proceeding to the pastures where 
the flock was accustomed to'go. Hete he 


‘ examined the walls and hollows and visited 


every rock and thicket, calling and listen- 
ing at intervals. 

Meanwhile the sun was slowly climbing 
up the eastern sky, and when he was high 
enough he looked down over the woods 
and hills and shot a swift, bright arrow 
straight into Polly’s bedchamber through a 
crevice that Nix had omitted to close. ‘So 
she soon opened her eyes and began to 
stretch her stiffened limbs, and for a short 
time could not think what had happened to 
her; but presently the remembrance of all 
her yesterday’s adventures came back, and 
she rose to her feet, shaking off the giant’s 
blanket, which fell to the ground in a 
shower of glistening white sparks. 

Though she had sustained no real injury 
from the consequences attending’ her dis- 
obedience, she had suffered considerably in 
appearance. Her pretty blue ribbon was 
soiled beyond recognition, and innumer- 
able shreds were hanging from her woolly 
cloak, where the sharp briers had caught 
and torn it. But, with no thought of her 
disordered toilet and only filled with joy 
at finding herself alive, she stood long gaz- 
ing around upon the, beautiful, shining 
world, till a familiar sound came to her 
ears, and, looking across the fields, she 
espied Farmer Ben, buttoned up in his 
heavy coat, walking and looking about as 
if in search of ‘something. 

She knew his call was for her, and with 
a glad reply ran to meet him with all her 
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speed. He welcomed the little truant with 
many a kind word, and she expressed her 


‘delight at seeing him by’rabbing ber nose 


against’his hand and kéeping very close to 
his side while he led'the way back. 

When she reached home and saw ‘her 
mother standing in @ corner, alone and sor- 
rowful, she hastened towards her, and both 
were so happy to find each other again 
there was'no need 6f'any making up. But 
in ashort time she walked over'to Grand- 
mother Muttotich ops and Jaid her cheek ‘on 
her broad shoulder, and so begged her par- 
don for all her naughty words and actions. 

Rosey shed a few tears of pain and pleas- 
sure when she learned how her pet: had 
been lost and found, and administered a 
nice breakfast, abundantly seasoned with 
scoldings and caresses. ' 

This first bitter experience in Polly’s ite 
taught her a lesson never to’ be forgotten; 
and when she became a sedate, middle-aged 
sheep she'was always ready to warn young 
and thoughtless lambs of the difficulties 
and dangers to be feared should they de- 
spise friendly advice and indulge in acts of 
disobedience. 





JOE BLACK. 
BY EDWARD ABBOTT. 


Tue first time I ever saw Joe Black he 
was out on the sidewalk in front of the 
house where he lived. Jt wasasharp win- 
ter morning. He'had a coat on, but no hat. 
A boy who goes out of a winter morning 
without any hat on will be almost sure to 
catch cold, get asore throat, and perbaps 
have the croup and be very sick indeed. 

There were a number of boys out on the 
sidewalk too, ‘and Joe was looking on to 
see them play, rather than playing with 
them. Some of them were sliding along on 
the ice in the: gutter, others were snow. 
balling, and all seemed to be having a fine 
time. 

Pretty soon a man-came along. Joe was 
busy watching ‘the boys, and did not see or 
hear the man ‘until he was close upon him- 
The man had ‘a heavy bundle upon his 
shoulder, and called out rather angrily to 
Joe: “ Get out of the way.” 

Joe was not a little frightened at the 
harsh tone in which the man spoke to him, 
and got out of the-way as quickly as he 
could. 

Somé boys would have answered this rude 
man rudely back, and perhaps told him to 
get out of the way himself; but Joe took 
the roughness very meekly. 

The next morning Joe was out again; 
only this time he had not got as far as the 
sidewalk, but was standitg on the doorsteps, 
looking up and down the street and won- 
dering what he should do. While he was 
so standing and wondering, the same man 
came along who had spoken to him so un- 
kindly the'day before. He had what looked 
like the same bundle:on his shoulder. The 
man did not see Joe, but Joe saw him and 
recognized him. But he kept perfectly 
still and watched him go by. 

Presently the man, as he walked along, 
put his band in his side- -pocket and pulled 
out: his handkerchief. In so doing, he 
pulled out one of his mittens too. It fell 
unseen by its owner upon the sidewalk. 
When he put his handkerchief back in his 


. pocket he did not miss the mitten. There 


it lay just where it fell, the man walking 
faster and faster away. 

‘Some boys in Joe’s place would have 
been‘glad that such a cross man had lest 
his mitten and would hope tbat he might 
never find it. 

Not so Joe Black. He saw what had 
happened—the handkerchief taken out, the 
mitten fallen’ and left lying on the walk, 
the man unconscious. even that. he had 
dro it, It.took bim, but a moment to 
decide that he ought to go and restore the 
initten to itsowner. I don’t know that he 
so much as thought of the cross’ way the 
man had spoken to him -the day before. If 
he did, he did not cherish any resentment. 
So off he started down the steps and along 
the walk until he came to the mitten. Pick- 
ing it up, he ran on after the man as fast as 
bis legs could carry him. Instead of calling 
out to him, he waited until he got close be- 
hind him, and then gently touched his 
hand. 

The man turned round to see who touched 
him. 

There stood Joe, holding up the mitten. 

“Well done!” said the man, recognizing 
the mitten and feeling in his pocket at the 
same moment. ‘* Well done! Where did 
you find that?” And he took the mitten 
and put it back in his pocket. 

Joe only wagged his tail; for he was 
nothing but a great Newfoundland dog, 
Joe Black, and he couldn’t speak a word. 
But I have sometimes thought that he was 
more of a gentleman than the man who 
dropped his mitten. At any rate, he knew 
how to return good for evil. Do you? 
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- QUAKER BITTERS 


are composed of choice Roots, Barks, and Ponts) 
‘forming one of the greatest Blood Purifie’ he 
fo 4 world. Acting on the Bowels, Liver, 


dneys, 
For Female Complaints, Weakness, Taseitage, Low 
° tata Hg Complexion, and and nerv: ea 
most skoption one equal me bottle will con’ 


he ‘aged cal in the Quaker Bitters'a gentle, sooth- 
ing stimulant, so desirable in their declining years. 

© one can remain ion a unwell (unless afflicted 
with an ee Goange ») afte r taking a few bottles 


Prepared by ‘Dr ca 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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TAMES A, LAWSON, Patentes. 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 
PEARL NEW 


SELF-FEED FURNACE. 
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TOVES. 


For sale by 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES—236 Water Street, Nsw York; 
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Ask your furniture dealer for the Hartford Woven 
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DR, Co M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS, 
FOR THE wURE OF 
Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 
—<— § 


Symptoms of .a Diseased Liver, 
|S in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
_ Sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the deft 


~ side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 


shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and ‘sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left tindone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant.. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low ; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. See 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the Li- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1 cases 
or Acuvue anp Fever, when taken with 


- Quinine, are productive of the most happy 


results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quirine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PittspurcuH, Pa. 


S... Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, take none but Dr. C.M’ Lane’ 's, prepared 
by a Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent hema stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen -cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold ; all respectable Druggists and Ceuntry Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should ‘be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow. up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
vicorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
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t2~ All communications for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P. -0. Box 2787. 
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munications from subscribers’ and advertisers to 
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ARKANSAS—THE LAW AND THE 


FACTS. 


WE submit to our readers the following 
synopsis of law and facts blended together 
in regard to the controversy between 
Brooks and Baxter as to the governorship of 
the State of Arkansas: 

1. Brooks and Baxter—the former a Dem- 
ecrat and the latter a Republican—were 
candidates of their respective parties for the 
office of governor at the state election, held 
on the 5th of November, 1872. 

2. On the 6th of January, 1873, Baxter 
‘was declared to have been elected, in ac- 
cordance with the nineteenth section of the 
sixth article of the constitution of the ase 
which reads as followe:. 

“The returns of every. election for 
governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of 
Btate, treasurer, auditor, attorney-general, 
and ‘superintendent of "public instruction 
shall be séaled up and transmitted to the 
seat of government by the returning officers, 
and directed to the presiding officer of the 
senate, who during the first week of the 
sessions shall open and publish the same in 
the presence of the members then assembled. 

* The person having the highest, number of 





; voters shal! be declared elected.” 


Under this provision the votes of the 
people for governor as set forth in the legal 
returos were received and counted; and, 
Baxter being declared to be elected, soon 
after took the oath of office, held the same, 
and peaceably performed its duties until his 
recent forcible ejection from the state-house 
by Brooks and others acting in concert 
with him. 

8, On the 19th of April, 1873, Brooks ap: 
peared by petition before the legislature of 
the state, as a claimant for the office, under 
the provision of the constitution which de- 
clares that “contested elections [in respect 
to governor] shall likewise be determined 
by both houses of the general assembly, in 
such manner as is or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law.” . The legislature, after con- 
sidering tae'question, rejected the - petition 
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and left Baxter in, the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the office. 

4, On the 2nd of June, 1878,a motion 
was made before the Supreme Court of the 
state by the attorney-general fora writ of 
quo warranto against Baxter upon the re- 
lation of Brooks. The Court denied the 
application by the vote of four of its mem- 
bers against one, on the ground that it had 
no jurisdiction over the matter involved. 
The language of the Court was as follows: 

**Under the constitution the determina- 
tion of a question as to whether a person ex- 
ercising the office of governor has been 
duly elected or not is vested exclusively with 
the general assembly of. the state; and 
neither this nor any other state court has 
jurisdiction to try a suit in relation to such! 
contest, be the mode or form what it may, 
whether at suit of the attorney-general, or 
on relation of claimant through him, or by 
an individual alone claiming a right to 
office. Such issue should be made before 
the general assembly. It is their duty to 
decide, and no other tribunal can determine 
that question.” 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
this ruling of the Court is exactly according 
to the constitution of the state. 

5. On the 16th of June, 1873, Brooks en- 
tered a suit in the Circuit Court of Pulaski 
County against Baxter, claiming to have 
by elected by the peuple in the Fall of 
1872; and om the 15th of April, 1874, the 
Court rendered a judgment in his favor, de- 
claring him to be the lawful governor of 
the state, whereupon, before the order of 
the Court ousting Baxter was made out, 
Brooks forcibly seized the state-house, 
ejected Baxter therefrom, assumed to be 
governor, gathered troops around him, and 
brought on the confusion, disorder, and 
anarchy which have prevailed from that 
date to the present. 

6. On the 7th of May, 1874, the Supreme 
Court of the state, four of the judges being 
present, upon the question whether the 
Circuit Court of Pulaski County had “‘juris- 
diction to render the judgment in the case 
of Brooks against Baxter,” decided as fol- 
lows: 

“We feelsome delicacy about expressing 
an opinion upon the qn uestion propounded 
under the pleadings. It bas been passed 
upon incidentally, whether the relator is 
entitled to the relief asked, for his right to 
the office, if established at all, is estab- 
lished by judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Pulaski County. We are of opinion that 
the Circuit Court had jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and its judgment appears to 
be regular and valid.” 

Thus stand the Jaw and the facts of this 
case so far as state authority is con- 
cerned. And in the light of the law and 
the facts nothing can be clearer than that 
Baxter has the legal title to the guber- 
natorial office, and, hence, that Brooks and 
his party are simply a body of insurgents 
against the executive government of the 
state, whom it is the right and duty of 
Baxter to put down, if necessary, by asking 
aid from the Federal Government. The 
Supreme Court in its last decision has 
stultified itself, flying not only in the face 
of its previous decision, but also in face 
of the express language of the consti- 


‘tution of the state. By all the forms 


of law known to the State of Arkansas 
Baxter has been declared to be the lawfu] 
governor of the state and maintained in 
the peaceable possession of the office until 
his forcible ejection from the state-house 
by Brooks. The only authority that can 
decide the question as to who had a ma- 
jority of the votes cast by the people has 
decided it in favor of Baxter; and this is 
the end of the matter, provided the forms 
and processes of law are to be observed. If 
they are not to be observed, then we have 
fallen upon that dispensation of disorder 
and anarchy which has so long been the 
disgrace and curse of Mexico. 

What has the President, under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, to 
do with this question? We answer, Nothing 
absolutely nothing at all, until he has been 
applied to either by the legislature, or by the 
executive of the state ifthe legislature ‘* can, 
not be convened,” to aid the state in sup- 
pressing an insurrection ‘‘ against the gov- 
ernment thereof.” He has nothing to do 
with patching up any compromises between 
insurgents and the lawful authorities of the 
state; and especially he has no right to in- 
terpose Federal troops between these au- 
thorities and the insurgents to- keep them 
from fighting. -If Baxter be the lawful gov- 


by force. 





ernor of the state, then Brooks is not; and 
upon this supposition it is the duty of Bax- 
ter to put down the insurrection headed by; 
Brooks, to arrest him, if possible, and bring 
him to justice, Surely the President has no, 
right to interfere with him when thus exe~ 
cuting the laws. _Thesame principle would’ 
equally apply in respect. to Brooks if he is’ 
the lawful governor of the state. Both have} 
asked the President.for help to quell an in.' 
surrection; and, without. deciding who is) 
the governor and issuing a proclamation, as. 
directed by law, the -President has simply, 
placed Federal troops between the two con- 
tending parties to keep them from fighting 
each other. That is to say, he has inter- 
fered, but. in a way for which there is no’ 
warrant in the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, What.he should have done 
was promptly to. decide, upon. his. official 
responsibility, and in the exercise of the 
power bestowed upon him by Congress, who 
is the lawful governor,.following up the de- 
cision; with a proclamation, and this with 
military force, if necessary. This would at: 
once have put an end to the conflict in the, 
way provided for by law. 

For the last. three weeks the President has’ 
treated Brooks and Baxter as if neither had’ 
any official prerogatives or duties, when it) 
is absolutely certain that one or the other is 
the governor of the state, clothed with all: 
the rights of office. This mistake has sim- 
ply protracted the difficulty, without curing 
it: It bas held the whole thing in limbo 
without determining anything. As we go 
to press we do not know what the President 
will finally do; but we do know that it. is; 
bigh time for him. to confine his action to. 
the method prescribed by law. Dismissing 
all talk about compromises between. these: 
parties, which assumes their legal equality 
and right to stipulate as to terms, the Pres- 
ident, having the applications of both for 
aid before him, should at once determine 
which comes from the lawful authority and 
then act accordingly. We protest against 
the policy which makes bargains with in- 
surgents or soothes their wrath by stipula- 
tions. It is alike undignified and weak. 
It is. ungovernmental. It invites to dis- 
order. When men appeal to force,, the 
only way to deal with them is to meet them 
And if Baxter be the lawful gov- 
ernor, as we verily believe he is, then he is 
right in bis effort to suppress the Brooks 
insurrection and right in asking the aid of 
the Federal Government; and the President 
will be right in extending this aid according 
to law. 

a 
THE SWING TRIAL. 

BEFORE this paper reaches our readers it 
is probable that the-great trialof David 
Swing, for heresy, by:the Chicago Presby- 
tery, will have been concluded. The evi- 
dence was all in last Friday, and the Pres- 
bytery adjourned on that day to Tuesday of 
this week, when the arguments for the 
prosecution and the defense were to be 
heard. 

What the result of the trial will be is al- 
ready pretty clear. The evidence has ridic- 
ulously failed to sustain the charges, and 
Mr. Swing will be triumphantly acquitted. 
In his summing up, Professor Patton will, 
no doubt, make all hecan of expressions 
picked out of Mr. Swing’s-sermons and 
newspaper articles, to which, by holding 
them in’a certain light, the color of heresy 
may be given; but, fortunately, the means 
of a larger judgment are within the reach 
of the Presbytery, and Mr. Swing is not 
likely to be convicted on any such showing. 

Of the twenty-nine counts in Professor 
Patton’s indictment there were barely two 
which did not seem frivolous—namely, the 
statement that Mr. Swing had confessed to 
the Rev. Robert Laird Collier that he wasa 
Unitarian and had apologized for remaining 
in the Presbyterian Church; and the state- 
ment that he had written a letter to Mr. 
George A. Shufeldt declaring that he had long 
ago abandoned three of the five points of Cal- 
vinism. The basis of fact upon which 
these charges rested was ridiculously small. 
Two clergymen of Kentucky furnished 
affidavits that Robert Laird Collier had told 
them of a letter written by him to Mr. 
Swing ‘‘asking him where he stood,” and of 
a reply by Mr. Swing that he was “‘with 
him,” but thought he liad better stay where 
he Was a8 he.could there Go more good, 


}.tery with considerable indignation. 
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These affidavits were not only very indefi- 
nite, but they contained statements which 
Professor. Patton .knew to be erroneous; 
and it seems amazing that, he.should have 
relied pou testimony as vague as this in 
making so grave a charge. 

‘The answer of Mr. Swing is crushing. 
He testifies that he never received but one 
letter from. Mr. Collier, and. that was a sim- 
ple invitation to assist in the dedication of 
the latter’s church; that he. declined this 
invitation, but expressed in his note declin- 
ing it. a kind feeling toward the two Col- 
liers; that: there was no hint of any theo- 
logical agreement. between them, that this 
is the only letter he ever wrote to Mr. Col- 


lier, and that he bas never in speech: or in 


writing used any language which resembles 
that attributed to him in the specifications. 
He also brings’ Mr, Daniel L. Shorey, a 
prominent member of Mr, Collier’s church, 
who read the letter referred to and whose 
testimony as to its character precisely 
agrees with that of Mr. Swing. 

Mr. Shufeldt, who is a religous Radical, 
was placed upon the stand and testified 
with charming indefiniteness. He had 
written several years ago a letter to Mr. 
Swing upbraiding him as a Presbyterian 
with holding certain irrational doctrines; 
and Mr. Swing replied defending the Chris- 
tian religion from his assaults, and saying 
that three of the doctrines attributed by 
Mr. Shufeldt to the Presbyterians had been 
abandoned, either by himself or possibly by 
the Church at large, Mr. Shufeldt was not 
sure which. Neither was he certain what 
the doctrines were which Mr. Swing or the 
church had abandoned. Hedid not know 
what the ‘‘five points” of Calvinism were, 
and did know whether the three mentioned 
were among them or not. He was, how- 
ever, quite clear that either Mr. Swing or 
the Presbyterian Church had abandoned 
infant damnation and ‘‘absolute total de- 
pravity,” putting a constant emphasis upon 
“absolute.” The feelings of Mr. Patton 
when this witness left. the stand may be 
imagined. 

Other witnesses. proved not much mor@ 
productive. The Rev, Mr. Young testified 
that Mr. Swing had. said to him (Young) 
that Laird Collier had said that he (Collier) 
agreed, with him (Swing) in his theological 
opinions. ‘‘Did Swing say that he agreed 
with Collier?” ‘* No; he said nothing of the 
kind,” was the reply. Dr. Robert W. Pat- 
terson was expected .to testify that he had 
been greatly disturbed by. Swing’s reputed 
heresies; but he only said that he had 
sometimes wished that Mr, Swing would 
be more explicit in his statements, but that 
he had heard him preach several times 
without hearing any heresy, and tbat after 
the charges were preferred he had two or 
three long conversations with him on the 
points raised, and was entirely | satisfied 
with the statement of his theological posi- 
tion which Mr. Swing then made. ‘‘ But did 
you not write a note to The Interior which 
implied that his teaching was defective?” 
asked Mr. Patton. ‘‘ Yes, but only defect- 
ive in the same sense in which a minister's 
preaching is defective who always preaches 
on predestination, to the great dissatisfac- 
tion of his hearers,” replied the Doctor; at 
which home thrust there was laughter from 
the Presbytery. Mr. Patton asked no more 
questions. 

The brief dispatches of the Associated 
Press give no idea of the utter collapse of 
the case for the prosecution. The verbatim 
reports in the Chicago papers show much 
more clearly that the prosecutor must have 
entered upon his task with very peculiar 
notions of the nature of evidence. 

The Presbytery was in the beginning 
tather cautious about indicating its prefer- 
ences; but it has gradually thrown off its 
restraint, and the sympathy of the majority 
with Mr. Swing is now scarcely disguised, 
The flimsiness of the evidence produced by 
the prosecutor must have weakened the re- 
spect of his brethren for his judgment, 
though it may not have led them to doubt 
his sincerity. Again and again the points 
he has made have been overruled ; and his 
persistent demand for a postponement of 
the trial, in order to secure the evidence of 
Robert Laird Collier, after the story about 
Swing’s statement to Collier had been 
utterly exploded, was denied by the Presby- 


~The defense has been conducted with 
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great ability. Its strength lias beed in its 


- candor and fairness, Mi. Swing and. Mr, 


Noyes, his. counsel, have shown from the 
outset that they have nothing. to conceal, 


. They have taken no advantage of technical: 


ities and have frequently aided the pros- 
ecutor in his rather hootless search for eyi- 
dence, 

Mr, Swing’s plea to the charges against 
him, read before the Presbytery, was a 
model of maaly dignity and good temper. 
The accusations against him he said 
amounted to two; too much sympathy with 
liberal Christianity and too little sympathy 
To the first he an- 


. Swered, nobly, that ‘good will toward all 


men” is the best rule of life, and that if 
“the object of Evangelical pulpits is to pro- 
mulge its better truth its ministry can do 


_ so only so far as they unfurl the banner of 
_ their own love while they are presuming to 


; speak of the impartial love of their Re- 
* @eemer.” 


Still further and more clearly: 
“The sin of the ‘lecture,’ as charged, 


~must be based upon the assumption that the 


Unitarian sect are outcasts from God, hav- 


* ing vo hope in the life tocome. Thenames 


~of Channing, and Eliot, and Huntington, 


and Peabody in the pulpits of that sect and 
the Christ-like lives of thousands in the 
congregations of that denomination utterly 
exclude from my mind and my heart the 
most remote idea that in showing that 
brotherhood any kindness I am offering in- 
direct approval to persons outside the pale 


~ of the Christian religion and hope. The 


idea that these brethren are doomed to 
wrath beyond the tomb I wholly repudiate. 
It is, toiieed: my conviction that they do 
not hold as correct a version of the Gospel 
as that announced by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance a few years ago; yet [am just as cer- 
tain that the blessed Lord does not bestow 


* his forgiveness and grace upon the mind 
* that possesses the most accurate informa- 


tion, but upon the heart that loves and 
trusts him.” 

Mr. Swing declares that he, therefore, 
stands ready at all times *‘ to express toward 
these sects a friendship not only human and 
wise and social, but also Christian. The 
harmony existing between myself and these 
brethren,” he says, ‘‘is not a harmony of 
views in the mind, but a harmony of love 
in the soul. They each and all know that 


- 1 differ widely from them; but this they 
‘‘@so-know; that only the most gentlemanly 
"tréatment in public and in private will we 
. sll receive always from one another.” 


As to his relations to the Presbyterians, 
Mr. Swing declares that with the actual 


~ Presbyterian Church he is in thorough sym- 


pathy. The Confession: of Faith he does 


not pretend to belieye as a whole. ' He 


might have said, though he does not say, 


_ that he was only required at bis ordination 


to assent to it “for substance of doctrine,” 


‘ not to accept unqualifiedly all its. pro- 


_ nouncements. 


As in states, he says, cer- 
tain laws are, left dead upon the statute 


_ book, so in the creeds of all the churches 
there are many expressions which have 
_. ceased to. represent the present faith. It is 


well-nigh impossible to revise a creed, 
therefore these dead dogmas are left as his- 
toric symbols, and it is tacitly understood 
that subscription to them is not to be en- 
forced, Yet in the Presbyterian Confession 
of Faith there are comparatively few state- 


--ments to which he objects. He does not 


believe ‘‘ thos@ formulas which look toward 


>| @ ark fatalism, or which destroy the human 


will, or indicate the damnation of some 


. infants, or that God for his own glory fore- 


-ordgined a vast majority of the race to ever- 
lasting death.” He has not only not 
preached these dogmas, but he has denied 
them, and expects to continue to do so. 


. Dhe following doctrines he does accept, 


using the words in the evangelical sense : 


“The inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the. Trinity, the divinity of Christ, 
the office of Christ as a mediator when 
grasped by an obedient faith, conversion by 
God’s Spirit, man’s natural sinfulness, and 
the final separation of the righteous and 
wicked.” 

It is sufficient to say that the evidence 
presented in no particular contradicts the 
statements made by Mr. Swing in his plea. 
Evidently he is a man of singular modesty 
and rare candor, and it is a good Provi- 
dence which has called him to stand as the 
defender of a rational faith against the 
assaults of medieval superstition. 

It was thought at the beginning not un- 
likely that the Presbytery would acquit the 


accused ; but, in the event of his acquittal. 


by the lower court, it was supposed that the 
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case would be carfiéd.to the Synod, where 
his‘chances would not beso good. Wehave 
no doubt that the prosecutor will persist in 
appealing the cage; but it seems hardly possi- 
ble that so weak a cause as he has presented 
should get’ much favor in any body of 
rational Christian men. __ 
We have, however, with Mr. Swing, to 
express ourrespect for his intentions and 
our gratitude to him for assisting, very. 
much against his will,in establishing the 
fact that New School men with liberal tend 


encies have a good standing within the |. 


Presbyterian Church. i 


GCditorial Notes. 


ALTHOUGH its report hag not been published, 
itis known that the court-martial which has 
been trying General O. O. Howard on the old 
charges, which have a hundred times been 
brought against him, has agreed on a report 
acquitting him unanimously. We expected 
nothing less, and we believe that the present 
vindication will be so complete as forever to 
silence all traducers. About half of the mem- 
bers of the Court were Democrats and two of 
them Roman Catholics, so that we may be sure 
that there has been no whitewashing. The 
rancor with which General Howard has been 
pursued by a few enemies has been atrocious, 
and even many respectable journals have shown 
themselves more ready to believe evil than good 
of him, and that, apparently, because he was 
known as a Christian man. We trust that 
General Howard may now be allowed to wear 
in peace the laurels he has 80 nobly won in the 
field of battle and in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 








Tue Nation last week said, in reference to the 
Arkansas muddle, that ‘‘the United States 
Constitution has made provision for just such 
crises as that which has arisen in Arkansas, by 
declaring that the President shall, on the ap- 
plication of the governor, when the legislature 
is notin session, Jend the aid of the national 
forces in suppressing local disorder.’’? We take 
the liberty of reminding The Nation that this 
liberal translation of the Constitution contains 
three misstatements. The Constitution does 
not say that the President, but does say that the 
United States shall protect each state against 
“domestic violence” ; and the Sapreme Court 
of the United States has interpreted the phrase 
“United States” to mean Congress, and not the 
President, the latter having power to actonly 
as authorized and directed by the former. 
The Constitution does pot say that the 
protection shall be afforded ‘‘on the 
application of the governor, when the 
legislature is not in session’’; but does say that 
it shall be afforded “‘on the application of the 


- legislature, or of the executive when the legis- 


lature cannot be convened.’” As to the manner 
in which the protection shall be afforded, 
whether by the ‘‘national forces” or by em- 
ploying the militia of the other states, the Con- 
stitution says nothing, evidently designing to 
leave this question to the discretion of Con- 
gress. If The Nation will turn to the acts of 
1795 and 1807, it will see the construction which 
Congress has placed upon this protective clause 
of the Constitution, and also the duties and 
the limits thereof which it has imposed upon 
the President. The language of The Nation in- 
volves a very serious political heresy. Andrew 
Johnson acted upon this heresy in his effort to 
reconstruct the Rebel States, and President 
Grant has to no small extent committed the 
same blunder. 


Weex before last, Colonel William P. Adair, 
of the Cherokee Nation of Indians, was, on the 
motion of Senator Carpenter, admitted to prac- 
tice as an attorney in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Adair, having been well 
educated, mainly in the schools of his own na- 
tion in the Indian Territory, was admitted to 
the Arkansas bar in 1855. For six terms he has 
served asamember of the Cherokee Senate, 
with great honor to himself and eminent use- 
fulness to his own race. - He bas the reputation 
of being an able lawyer and a gentleman of 
wide and varied culture. As a representative 
of the Indian race, he shows the entire practi- 
eability of civilizing and elevating the Indian 
races, and at length merging the whole of them, 
on terms of equal citizenship, into the general 
body politic of the United States. There is 
nothing in the white man’s civilization that is 
above the natural capacities of the Indian, 
The difference between the two is chiefly a mat- 
ter of education. 





Ir is a peculiar argument which Professor 
Samuel Harris, D. D., of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, makes in Zhe Advance in opposition 
to the taxation of ecclesiastical property. Our 
argument has always been this: Church and 
state under the American system are perfectly 
distinct; and, therefore, the state should give 
the charch no favors, But Professor Harris 








takés our breath away by drawing just the 
opposite conclusion.’ Church and state, be says, 
are distinet, and therefore, the state showd 
grant the church favors! His process in reach- 
ing this wonderful result is this; if we under- 
stand him. The state has remitted the care of 
religion to the people; and now, ifit should turn 
about and tax the voluntary contributions of the 
people, its action would be inconsistent, and it 
must, therefore, exempt such contributions 
from taxation, But how many hundred other 
interests does the state equally remit to in- 
vidual effort? Shall it, therefore, not tax the 
money put into them ? If not, it would soon be 
bankrupt, But the Professor adds that, if the 
state can tax churches, it can, if it will, tax 
them.out of existence. Certainly. Soit can 
confiscate them, as has. been done in Rome and 
Mexico, or can batter them down with cannon 
and behead the ministers and burn the theo- 
logical professors. But when the people who 


_ compose the state are ready to. do that they will 
“not be deterred very much by laws of tax ex- 


emption. Meanwhile we shall placidly trust 
the established order of Nature and are not 
alarmed by the cry that the sky is falling. The 
Professor seems, curiously enough, to suppose 
that the taxation of church property carries 
with it the taxation of pew rentals and per- 
sonal subscriptions. We had not supposed so. 


CHARLES SUMNER has already sent a commu- 
nication to one of the Spiritist newspapers. 
Like the rest of the spirits who chose similar 
“mediums” of communication with earth 
Mr. Sumner has parted with his grammar since 
going to Heaven, and with most of his com- 
mon-sense. This is a specimen of the rhetoric 


‘in which he now indulges: 


“Oh! my earthly friends, that yon would 
aa well that sacred injunction from spirit 
ife: ** Lay up treasures in Heaven.”” You need 
not be told that todo this you must act un- 
selfish, must. bless some soul, that from that 


_ act shall flow out blessings to water the flow- 


ers of your spirit garden.” 

Mr. Sumner was sometimes metaphorical 
while on earth, but he never indulged in flap- 
doodle of this diluted quality. Take another 
specimen : 

“Great had been the anguish of my prede- 

cessor in spirit life, Brother Preston 8. Brooks, 
to have me reconciled and be at-one-ment with 
him. And great was my surprise and confu- 
sion, when my spirit was wafted over, to find 
nearest me this once erring brother.” 
The Spiritists are in the habit of making large 
statements about the number of their adhe- 
rents. We should like to know how many 
millions of Americans are inclined to accept 
slops like this as a revelation from Heaven. 


A “Baptist” wants an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


“Tf a man thinks he has been converted, but 
the church thinks he has not been converted, 
should the church admit himto the com- 
munion-table ? 


“Tf a man thinks he has been baptized, but 

the church thinks he has not been baptized, 
should the church admit him to the commu- 
nion-table?”’ 
The church has not, in our opinion, the right 
to “admit” to the communion-table anybody, 
baptized or unbaptized, converted or uncon- 
verted. Itis the Lord’s Table, and not the 
church’s table; and all who love the Lord 
have the right to take part in its commemora- 
tive service. The man himself knows quite as 
well asthe church whether he has been con- 
verted or not ; and, if he has heard the voice of 
the Master saying to him, “‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’? the church had better not 
challenge him with questions about meats, 
drinks, and divers washings. If he partakes 
unworthily, he alone will bear the condemna- 
tion. 





Not long ago The Congregationalist showed 
by quotations in parallel columns that long: pas- 
sages in Dr. Fulton’s book ‘*‘ Woman as God 
Made Her” were stolen bodily from Margaret 
Fuller’s ‘‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” 
To this exhibition of his doings Fulton makes 
a characteristic reply. ‘‘ Nine-tenths of the 
subjects discussed in bis book,”’ he says, ‘‘ had 
no reference to anything Margaret Fuller D’Os- 
soli ever wrote about or considered, and it 
would have been as impossible to have made 
what she said work into what must necesearily 
be said on the themes discussed as to have 
made whele chapters from the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers’ serve our purpose.” It was somewhat 
difficult, no doubt, to ‘‘ work in” these: sensi- 
ble utterances of a gifted woman so that they 
should not too glaringly contrast with the 
ocean of balderdash in which they swim, but 
by interjecting a sentence of Fulton here 
and there into the plundered pages the 
work has been pretty well done. But the 
very art used in welding the exiracts to his 
own lucubrations absolutely disproves the 
statement of Fulton that he meant. to give 
due credit and “‘ believes” that it was given. 
If he ‘had meant to give credit, he would 
have been obliged to quote in a very dif 
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ferent way. He would not have sandwiched 
sentences of his own into the passages for 
which he intended to make acknowledgment. 
That would have been a little too impudent 
even for Fulton. ‘On referring to the book,” he 
says, ‘‘we find on page 103 the name of Margaret 
Fuller referred to and a foot-note naming the 
book and page.” This plea only makes more 
conspicuous the man’s peculiar ideas of 
veracity. The reference to Margarct Fuller on 
the page mentioned is separated by fifty pages 
from the stolen passages and makes no men- 
tion of them. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the discovery of this literary larceny 
affects Fulton’s spirits in the least. He is un. 
usually cheerful in his allusions to it. ‘The 
proof was read by another,” he says, “‘ and, if 
the quotations are not thick enough, put two at 
the beginning and two at the end and buy the 
book and read it.”” By and by perhaps it will 
begin to dawn upon the minds of Christiau 
people that the highest interests of Christianity 
are not promoted by keffping men of this sort 
in the ministry. 


...-In an address delivered recently at Chica- 
go, Mr. Robert Ingersoll said: 


‘Had such men as Robert Collyer and John 
Stuart Mill been present at the burning of 
Servetus, they would have extinguished the 
flames with their tears. Had the Presbytery of 
Chicago been there, they would have quietly 
turned their backs, solemnly divided their 
coat-tails, and warmed themselves.” 


What has the Presbytery. of Chicago done to 
merit this lampoon? It has not, that we are 
aware, shown any disposition to persecute any- 
body; on the contrary, it appears to be fully 
determined to defend its most liberal member 
from what Mr. Ingersoll probably regards as 
persecution. It is precisely such hot-headed 
and blundering persons as this speech shows 
Mr. Robert Ingersoll to be who do most of the 
persecnting. We do not believe tbat any 
member of the Presbytery of Chicago ever 
manifested ruder intolerance or blinder bigotry 
than that of which he has thus convicted him- 
self. But then he is a “ Liberal !” R 

»-.-A reunion of old Abolitionists, by which 
we mean all who worked for anti-slavery when 
the cause of the slave needed friends, is called 
to meet in Chicago, June 11th, and continue 
three days. Mr. Z. Eastman is secretary, and 
with the committee will provide a stirring con- 
vention, at which we shall see together the old 
heroes who have survived and whose brave 
deeds will not be forgotten. We trust that the 
reunion will be a great success, and. that we 
may have a similar convention here in New 
York, that the old vanguard may see each other 
once more before they die. 


....A Young Men’s Reform Club has been 
organized at Worcester, the members of which 
“acknowledge no allegiance to any political 
organization inconsistent with their views of 
what will promote the public welfare, and 
deny entirely the right of any caucus managers 
or professed politicians to bind or control 
them.” The object of these young men is to 
purify politics in their own city. Worcester is 
an auspicious place for the beginning of such a 
movement, which may well spread to all our 
towns and cities. 


....1t quite refreshes an old memory to read 
in the Christian Witness, of Tasmania, which 
has just come to hand, one of our old editorials 
on the Alliance. Mr. Verne’s hero went round 
the world in a novel in eighty days ; but ittakes 
Tue INDEPENDENT almost six months to go to 
Tasmania and bring back its report. The ends 
of the earth are yet a long way off; but it is 
pleasant when one speaks to hear the echo 
from the antipodes. 

..-.The Christian Statesman gives distinct 
notice that the minute faction for which it 
speaks will insist not only on a recognition of 
God in the Constitution, but on an affirmation 
of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. Not only 
Atheists, bot all Theists who are not believers 
in the divinity of Christ are to be virtually dis 
franchised when this party carries its “‘ reform.” 
The next thing in order will be the Inquisition, 


...-Sermon Notes. Third Series. Price, 4s.; 
by post, 4s. 3d. Fifty miscellaneous sermons, 
‘Just the things for preaching.’”» The above 
is a stunning two-column advertisement in 7hs 
London Church Times, The dishonesty of En- 
glish clergymen which this advertisement pre- 
supposes and proves is something worse than 
either Romanism, Ritualism, or Rationalism 

--.-The editor of the Herald has been dis 
tinguishing himself as a pedestrian, Last 
week he won in a heat of ten miles a purse of 
$3,000... The distance was made in one hour, 
forty-six minutes, and fifty-six seconds. Aman 
who can walk as fast as this ought to have no 
difficulty in-running a daily newspaper, 

..+.' This is the nature of herosy,’’ said Wil- 
liam of Orange: “if itrests it rusts, but he that 
tubs it whets it.” Thus The Church and State 


; quotes aptly, to point the moral that Professor 


Patton in rubbing the Swing heresy is wheiting 
asword that may cut where be does not wish, 

..»Reavia, L. U, (Natick?) wants to more 
the capital again. 
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....The English Established Church has 
found itself unable to suppress Ritualism with- 
out farther legislation; and, therefore, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in behalf of a ma- 
jority of the bishops, has.introduced into the 
House of Lords a bill for the better administra- 
tion of the laws respecting the regulation of 
public worship. The bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of three “assessors,” who with the 
bisbop shall have the power of deciding in 
each diocese upon complaints made by individ- 
uals.of the infraction of the. laws of the Church. 
From this court. an appeal may be taken to 
the archbishop; -but meantime the injunctions 
of the bishop shall take effect pendente lite, An, 
order from him may also be.issued notifying 
every church in his diocese to refrain from 
practices thus judicially disallowed. The 
Archbishop’s bill is severely criticised . by 
Broad as well as High Churchmen, and The 
Spectator points out that the powers thus con- 
ferred will not only enable the Low Church 
bishops to suppress ritualism; but will also.em- 
power the High Church bishops, on the com- 
plaint.of parishioners, ‘to enforce the cele- 
bration of saints’ days, to insist on the reading 
of the Athanasian Creed instead of the Apos- 
tles’ on all the days for which the former is 
appointed, to compel clergymen who omit 
critical sentences in the baptismal service duly 
to recite them, to insist on the prayer for the 
church ‘militeunt, and to enforce the reading of 
the long exhortation on the subject of the 
holy coramunion with every notice of its cele- 
bration, and of the exhortation so frequently 
omitted before the actual celebration of the 
sommunion. It will be ‘observed that 
thie statement of The Spectator takes 
for granted the fact that such offenses as those 
for which Mr. Cheney was deposed have been 
constantly committed in England without any 
notice fromthe bishops. This journal further 
urges that the right plan to be adopted is one 
quite different from that of the Archbishop’s— 
namely, “a plan protecting the clergyman who 
bas enlisted a given majority of‘any ‘parish on 
his own side in ritual deviations from the lit- 
eral law of the Church, whether those devia- 
tions be in the direction of simplicity, puritan- 
ism, and subjective feeling orin the direction 
of complexity, elaboration, and objective sym- 
bols. While admitting that liturgical uniform- 
ity must always be enforced by the law, when- 
ever appeal is made to the law, we would di- 
minish the motive for unreasonable appeals of 
this kind, by giving every separate parish a 
real sense of liberty and power in relation to 
the -mere outward mode of solemniz- 
ing its worship.” It is not probable 
either that the Archbishop’s bill will pass 
or that The Spectator’s plan will at present..be 
adopted. Some middle course is more likely 
to be chosen. - But it will be noted that the 
“‘strongest’’ Protestant church government 
in éxistence has broken down in enforcing its 
authority and has been obliged to ask the 
“temporal power” for help; and that, instead 
of getting what it asks for, a suggestion which 
looks toward a modified independency of the 
local church. is already entertained. and is 
likely at no distant day to be adopted. 


....Dr.Wm. B. Carpenter has written a letter 
to the Rev. Wm: H. Milman complaining of a 
sketch written by the Rev. M. D. Conway, for 
The Cincinnati Commercial, of a recent lecture 
of his on prayer. The report has been circu- 
lated to a considerable extent in this country; 
and the contradiction ought, therefore, to be 
republished here. Dr. Carpenter says : 

“T began with expressing my entire agreement 
with Dr. Chalmers and other theologians who 
have known what science means in regarding 
the ‘laws of nature’ as simple human expres- 
sions of tke uniformities observable in the 
Divine operations ; ari referring to his 
sermon, ‘The constancy of Nature a testimony 
to the faithfulness of God.’ The whole of our 
action in the world of matter proceeds upon 
the assumption of this uniformity ; and, whilst 
I do not question in the least that the Deity can 
depart from it if he wills to doso, I do question 
whether we have any ground to expect that he 
ever would merely in compliance with human 
entreaty. If the whole'scheme of creation has 
been devised with a view to the greatest happi- 
ntss and welfare of God’s creatures, any de- 
parture from that scheme must be for the 
‘worse.”’ 

This is not, of course, denying that God can by 
the exertion of bis will make combinations of 
existing natural forces so as to produce: results 
which wold not be produced without this di- 
rect interposition. Farthermore, Dr. Oarpen- 
teris entirely clear that there is “‘a broad line 
between the action of the Deity in the physical 
universe end his spiritualagency on the mind 
of man”; and that “prayer for enlightenment 
to know the will of God. and for strength to do 
or to bear it has an effect how or why we can- 
not tell.” Instead of these’ expressions of hig 
belief being received with: “terrible silence, 


followed by a hurricane of stormy protests,” 


there was, he says, ‘‘a succession of calm and 
argumentative speeches, most of them taking 
the line that in the ordination of Divine Provi" 


dence prayer is; like work, a condition 9f;our 
obtaining the blessings we ask.” The truth, 
as Dr. Carpenter tells it, is as unlike the sensa- 
| tional report which has ,been widely. published 
as could well be. But scientific radicalism, as 
well as politics, has its canards, . 


....-The new Swiss constitution has been 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. One 
object aimed at in this change is the ‘consolida- 
tion of the Republic as a military power, by 
giving to the Central Government control of the 
military force of the cantons, which it did not 
before possess. The other object is to provide 
for summary dealing with the Ultramontanists. 
The London Times gives this summary: 


‘¢The civil power can interfere in all matters 
relating to the creation of new religious 
communities or the division of old ones; and 
by subsequent articles it is provided that no 
bishoprics shall be created without permission, 
that no new convents are to be founded or old 
ones’ re-established; ‘that the burial grounds 
are to be at the disposal of the state, that-the 
performance of marriage is not to be refused on 


dren born before marriage are legitimatized ‘by 
the marriage of their parents, that the old law 
of expulsion and exclusion against the Jesuits 
is maintained and extended to all other relig- 
ious orders, ‘the conduct of which is dangerous 


“ereeds.’”? 

The power thus given to the Central Govern- 
ment of Switzerland is even greater than that 
entrusted by the Falk laws -to the-.German 
Government; and the, tremendous vote by 
which the constitution has been adopted shows 
that, though a majority of the people. of Switz- 
erland may be Catholics, a very large majority 
of them are Liberals—utterly hostile to the 
new pretensions of the Papacy and willing to 
see them rebuked in the most emphatic manner. 


....Dr. George Dana Boardman, the eminent 
Philadelphia Baptist, has Jately been taken to 
task in a very ‘‘unbaptistic” way by his brethren 
in the ministry, who first catechized him to find 
out what his views of communion were and 
then passed resolutions condemning them. Dr. 
Boardman’s people are so far from being alien- 
ated from him by this onset of .the High 
Church party that they have drawn around him 
all the closer, and on the tenth anniversary of 
his settlement, which recently occurred, passed 
unanimously, by a rising vote, a series of reso- 
lutions bearing witness to the eminent success 
of his labors among them and expressing in 
touching language their love for him and their 
trust in him. 


....This is Anniversary Week.”’ Has :any- 
body forgotten it? -Only two of the great 
societies hold any formal celebration. These 
are the American Congregational Union, of 
whose meeting notice has already been given 
in these columns, and the National Temperance 
Society. The meeting of the latter organiza- 
tion was to be held on Monday evening and 
addresses were to be delivered by the Hon, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Drs. Cuyler and Scudder, of 
Brooklyn, and Dr. Dunn, of Boston. Most of 
the other societies contented themselves with 
anniversary sermons on last Sunday evening. 


.... The Presbyterians are rejoicing, and with 
good reason, over the extinction of the debt of 
$128,000 with which the treasury of their For- 
eign Missionary Board -was burdened at the 
beginning of the fiscal year which has just 
closed. In addition to the payment of this 
debt, the church has contributed for foreign 
missions $495,547, making. nearly $625,000 in 
all—the largest sum ever contributed in one 
year to any foreign missionary society in this 
country. 

.... The General Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church is in session in Louisville, 
Ky. The only public action of interest has 
been the reception of the delegates from the 
Northern branch of the Methodist Episcopal 
body—Dr. A. 8. Hunt, Pres. Charles H. 
Fowler, and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. They made 
eloquent speeches, which were enthusiastically 
received; but the reply to them was entrusted 
to a committee, whose report we have not yet 
learned. 


...-The Roman Catholic archbishops have 
been in session during the last week in Cincin- 
nati. The subject of their deliberations will 
not be known until their doings are approved 
at Rome ; but it is commonly understood that 
they have created several new provinces and 
dioceses. 


...-The Irish Episcopal Church Synod ‘is 
now in session, and the vexed question of re- 
vising the liturgy is under consideration. It is 
not likely that this will be effected ; for, though 
the laity overwhelmingly favor it, a majority of 
the clergy oppose it and the synod votes by 
orders, 


) 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, May 16th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 114 a. m., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 11} 
A, M., and on Saturday at 12 Mm. 

T. L. James, P. M. 











| & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. »Price $4; by 
+ mail. They also sell the best. ‘t Elastic 


any grounds of religion or morality, that thil- | 


‘ding and presentation gifts and) general 
‘family use to be found inthe country. 


to the state or disturbs the peace between |: 
“do you contemplate a change of your 


and write for terms to the UnireEp STATES 








Tue best “Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 


Stockings,” for enlarged yeins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Bélts.° Apply to theni in’person or by letter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Ir you are suffering with a Cough, Cold, 
Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Croup, Sore 
Throat, or an Pulmonary Complaint, use 
Cor’s Couen Batsam. It is the’ cheapest 
and best remedy known for’ all ‘Lung and 
Throat Diseases. It bas been tested by 
thousands. Dealers all keep it. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 
Tae GoraM Company, tbe well-known 

















Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New | 


York, offer the richest, and largest.,assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 





READER, 


business. If so and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life. insurance 


Lire Insurance Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York: r : 


NEW CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Jessup & Oo., a new firm of clothing 
merchants, appear in our advertising col- 
umns this week. They occcupy anew store, 
256 Broadway, built by themselves expressly 
for their own use, and have opened:an en- 
tirely new stock of':fresh ‘and fashionable 
goods adapted to the season. Mr. Jessup, 
recently from the firm’ of Devlin’ & Co., 
and Mr. Plummer, late from Abernathy & 
Co. and formerly of the firm of Collins, 
Plummer & Co., are associated together in 
this new house. Both of these gentlemen 
are well known in business: circles, have a 
large acquaintance, and every facility to 
achieve success, which they richly deserve. 








WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


THE new tinted window shades in great 
variety. Weare taking large orders in this 
branch of our business. A large assortment 
of upholstery goods. Lambrequins made 
to order. Lace curtains of the latest im- 
portations. Foster Brotuers, Carpet 
Dealers, 309 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


STEAM WASHER. 


Tae Young American Steam Washer and 
Bleacher, advertised in another column, is 
highly spoken of by numerous parties who 
have tested it. It is offered as a great 
household labor-saving machine, and the 
highly respectable parties who control this 
invention are now receiving numerous testi- 
monials in regard to it, among them the 
following: 








New Yorg, April 20, 1874. 

I have used the Young American Wash- 
ing and Bleaching Machine in my house 
and have thoroughly tested it for more than 
seven months, and can say it surpasses my 
expectations in every respect. It improves 
upon acquaintance. It is as complete in all 
its claims as the most sanguine could wish. 

Cuas. E. BLUMENTHAL, 
54 W. 45th 8t. 


New York, Nov. 1, 1873. 
Dear Smmr:—Having tested the merits of 
the Young American Steam Washer and 
Bleacher for several weeks, we feel perfect- 
ly satisfied that it can accomplish all the 
‘work its inventors claim for it; therefore 
we recommend it unhesitatingly. 
Mrs. A. Havermyer, 317 West 14th St. 








Messrs. Wricut & HERRICK: 

J have followed the laundry business for 
thirty years and have used various kinds of 
washing machines, and never found any- 
thing quite satisfactory until I used this 
Steam iler;and I think this comes the 
nearest to perfection of anything I have 
used, and therefore I would gladly recom- 
mend it to the public. 

Yours truly, Ciarrssa M. Strone. 

Castizz, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


A sPECcrAL bargain in Tapestry Brussels. 
Foster Bros., 809 Fulton street, Brooklyn 
Carpets, Curtains, and Upholstery. 


Our lady friends who have'tsed the Eu- 
reka Spool Silks will use no other. It is 
full size, full length, and every spool is: 











"Publisher's Department, 





found as represented. 








THE immense and elegant warerooms of 
the Gorliam’Manufacturing' Company, in 


Bond street, present attractions to sight-seers 


and lovers of art workmanship in ‘silver 
and gold which-astonish and delight every 
visitor. Indeed, we have never seen an ex- 
hibition of the kind anywhere to be com- 
pared with it. Such a vast treasure-house 
of exquisite handiwork in the precious 
metals wedo not believe can be found to 
equal it anywhere in the wide world. We 


‘never visit this establishment without feel- 


ing greatly indebted for the magnificent 


‘eye feast we have enjoyed. And we have 


never had sucha treat as wehad last week 
in looking at the marvelous and princely 
**Roach Testimonial,” now on exhibition 


‘there. 


‘*It consists of a coffee urn, hot-water 
kettle, after-dinner coffee pot, tea pot, sugar 
bowl, slop bowl, a large fruit dish;and a 
satver. . The salver is 22x80 inches in size 


jand oval.in form. _The:rim is. protected by 
_araised balustrade, with an open-work trac- 


ery of the Corinthian order of ornamenta- 
tion, ‘This tracery is of gold. At thesides 
of the salver are half oval plaques or medal- 
lions, bearing a bass relief of the new iron 


steamship ‘City of Pekin.’ The, handles 
-at the ends are of oxidized silver and orna- 


mented in harmony with the general design. 

“The surface of the salver has an_en- 
graving of the shipyard at Chester, Pa., 
‘with a view of the launch: of the ‘City of 
Pekin.’ . At either end. are allegorical de- 
signs representing Commerce, and also a 
view of the Morgan Iron Works in .this 
city. Above these engraved designs is the 
following inscription: ‘Presented to. John 
Roach, April 80th, 1874, in recognition of 
-his eminent. services to the commercial in- 
terests of the United States in promoting 
and sustaining iron ship-building.’ Around 
this.inscription,and accompanying engrav- 
ings is an ornamental scroll. border, -on 
which are given the names of the eighty- 
two subscribers to the testimonial. The 
names are so artistically worked into the 
design that the lettering appears simply-as 
an ornamental part. of it. 

“The next object of importance in the 
group is the fruit dish, which is of a grace- 
ful oblong form, supported upon feet‘of a 
scro]l pattern, and with open-work | sides, 
inlaid with gold.. The handles are of rich 
design and ornamented with Egyptian 
heads. The general design and finish of 
the smaller objects are of the Egyptian 
style of workmanship. They all rest,upon 
winged spinxes: and are ornamented with 
heads and other designs studied from 
Egyptian antiquities. “The ground ‘work 
of the several objects is finished in frosted 
silver, while the raised parts, heads, -etc., 
are of gold. Thesalver alone weighs three 
bondred ounces and tbe other objects ar 
equally massive.” i 


The gentlemen who ordered this testi- 
monial from the Gorham Company are 
among the foremost merchants, shipbuild- 
ers, and capitalists in New York. They, 
with many invited guests from this city and 
elsewhere, met in Delmonico’s parlors, a 
few days ago, and there made the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Roach. Such a gathering of 
solid men has seldom been seen in'the city. 
Of course, there was a dinner; and after- 
ward there were golden words from silver- 
tongued orators, in order to make the 
occasion richer and more memorable. 





LADIES’ MOURNING GOODS. . 


One of the largest and most prosperous 
establishments on Broadway is that of ‘Wil- 
liam Jackson, whose immense wareroont is 


filled exclusively with mourning goods. It 


is well known here and elsewhere as a 
first-class store, where a complete mourn- 
ing outfit can be found at all times at 
reasonable prices. Silks, bombazines, and 
all other desirable fabrics of the newest 
styles are always on exhibition. Mr. Jack. 
son has earned a good name and built up a 
large trade by his integrity and close atten- 
tion to business. Those who are provi- 
dentially and suddenly called to the ex- 
igency of furnishing a family outfit of 
mourning goods can visit this establishment 
and have all their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed. 





CARPETS FOR SPRING, 1874. 


Foster Brotuers, 309 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window decorations, 

Foster BroTHErs. 
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CHARLES ‘SUMNER, | 2 


‘STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


Trns of :thousands:in every part ‘of the | 
country now want to° see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this “want, having 
secured’ Mr: A. H.‘Ritchie;'the most distin- 
guished artist.in. America, to-engrave for us 
# ‘perfect likeness of the departed senator. 
‘The engraving is of the same size and 
style, exactly, as those of President Grant, 
Vice-President Wilson, and Secretary Stan- ' 
ton, well known to our readers, and.is now 
ready for delivery. 

This engraving, in ite execution, we.guar- 
antee equal to Ritchie’s, ‘‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation” or any other: of his cele- 
brated engravings used’ by Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. , é ; 

We'will present a copy of this engrav- 
‘ing, on fine pasteboard, to any person 
who will send us the name of one new 
subscriber, with Three.Dollars.and Fifty 
Cents, or: who will renew his own sub- 
scription for one yéar in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in ‘advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or willbe delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrant perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the monéy will positively be re- 
funded, 

We shal) register the names: in ‘a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names are entered. . Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

Weask our friends in every section of the 
‘country to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in. 
itself we. guarantee it to be equal if not 
superior to anything.of the kind: which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from "$5 to $10 per copy. Here is a, 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of | 
one of the ablest.and noblest sons of Ameri- | 
ca, together with a copy of Tam INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, for only $3.50. Send 
your orders, 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave learned that that some postmasters | 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
to say, January, April, July, and Octaber— 
without regard to the time the -subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25.cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 








APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasurneton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 


Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 


Post-OrFicE DEPARTMENT, t 


must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; | © 


-bat itis. not required that.a: subscriber shall. 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, whieh would 
pay to May 17th, and so.on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to. save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the past- 
age for one-year from the date of receiving the. 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t, P.M.-General. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of THe INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 
Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 


LUCRATIVE BUSINESS POSITION. 


TuE Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which isone of the leading life in- 
surance companies of the country of its age, 
desires to engage a few special agents to 
act «direct from the home office, in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Onio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri. Endovment policies at ordinary 
mutual life rates.a specialty. ,Assets over 
$1,000,000. - Address N. W. Harris, Becre- 
tary, Cincinnati, oO. 














BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 


OnE of the very best local papers ‘in the 


country, is the Brogklyn Dar.y Union, Its 
present proprietors and editors are all en- 
terprising,’liberal-minded men,. determined 
to deserve and achieve success. The paper 
as at present condu¢ted -is.att-honer:to: the |. 
city and to all pattiés conneéted’ with ft 

‘We invite : attention to the following from 
“Tima Union of May 2d: 

‘ Yesterday’s Union might be described 
asthe best paper ever publishedin the City 
of Brooklyn but for the fact that. almost 
every issue of THE Union is equally good. 
Conspicuous among. yesterday’s matters was 
our special, complete, and exclusive report 
"of! the“ changiag tof Waltz,° the: ‘Catskill 
murderer, printed at one o’clock. It was‘not 
onky the earliest “account; but=the fullest } 
and most graphic that appeared in the press 
of the metropolitan district. Next in order 
was ‘the long and exact report of the 
Sprague trial, brought down to the hour 
of recess of the c urt, and’ concededly 
superior to any other record of that impor~ | 
tant and interésting .case. Our special 
Washington correspondent anticipated the 
morning journals with -his condensed. but 
comprehensive telegraphic sketch of the 
evidence ‘of ex-Secretary Boutwell in 
the Sanborn matter. Among many other 
matters may be mentioned the alleged*ab- 
duction of the ‘boy Fred,’ the rayaterions 
death of the Concord-street recluse, the 
wildered meeting of the smaenaied 
Charities Commission, the sudden suspen- 
sion of the Bridge-street ‘ferry, the sen 
of the May moving, the projected organiza 
tion of real estate brokers, the aeation 9 
the Tabernacle Baptist church 44a 
yachtmen and ball-players, the set Nov of | 
the Board of Health, the doings of alder- 
manic committees, something about the 
Women’s Clubs and. theirprominent mem- 
bers, and a great variety of local and gen- 
eral intelligence, gathered by our own re- 
porters, by mail; and by the 
Press, In addition to all this—of much of 
which the other papér published itself in 
happy ignorance—the articles on the first 
page claimed particular’ attention. “That 
part of THe UNIon hag of late been one of 
the most interesting departments of the 
paper, and it willbe the aim to maintain it 
at a high standard of excellence. Special 
original articles, of exceptional value and 
attractiveness, are p’ for it and the 
best things from. the foreign journals are 
carefully selected for it! ‘ Artin Furniture) 
published yesterday, is a specimen of house- 
hold-and social papers which Toe Unton 
has of late made a specialty. Bridge affairs 


| lyn military news, the operations 


ina ee 
ing bothystd 
equal showin 


veorrespondents*represent- 
hae sof the pep eek wring an 
Punch’s quality was tested, 
and @ as brief”i made up a 
model first page. Yesterday's Union 
throughout safely challenged comparison 
with any evening journal of the United 
States; and evening ‘journals nowadays 
publish fresh. news, of which the morning 
press supplies chiefly an amplification. 

“As a Brooklyn newspaper UnNIon 
is. not.and never’ has been approached. 
‘What it was yesterday it has been for the 
last six months and will continue to be in 
the ‘future,.with every improvement that 
‘energy :and liberality can assure. The 
marked advance of. Taz. UNION beyond all . 
“its contemporaries. is recognized by the 
public, as.seen in its increasing. circulation. 
The effort to make the paper better even 
than it-has.ever yet been is encouraged by 
the Boca support it is everywhere receiv- 
ing.’ { 


ST GT Rg am IP ES A 
WHEN our grandmothers were babies and 
bad been rocked to sleep in. their clumsy 


wooden cradles, they never dreamed of the 
hundred luxuries which the little folks are 





‘enjoying to-day. We lately visited the es- 


tablishment of Mr. L. P. Tibbals, at No. 512, 
Broadway, and were surprised at the per- 


manufacture of baby carriages. Their 
‘“ Novelty ” carriage is particularly notice- 
able, being protected with a light sunshade 
and arranged so comfortably that the little 
“occupant is as comfortable in it as in his 
mother’s arms, while the carriage can even 
be used as a cradle at home. Now that the 
pleasant weather is coming on, we shall ex- 
pect to see many 4 happy baby trundling 
along the street in a “ Novelty Carriage.” 
We advise our readers in want of Toys, 
Jumpers, Carriages, etc., to call on Mr. 
Tibbals. : 


THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD 
to anything worth having, and even in 
the use of the sewing-machine there are 
difficulties which every learner must over- 
r come before becoming proficient. The 
“« Willcox & Gibbs ” sewing machine, bow- 
ever, preseiits: fewer difficulties than any 








and its value surpasses all. 


THE INDEPEN DENT, 


were dteoused yesterday on the first page | 


fection to which they have bronght the | 





MEANS WHAT HE SAYS. 





/.Tuoven ‘ confirmations strong as proofs, 
of Holy Writ” and as numerous as the 
‘sends on ‘the seashore” were ‘produced to’ 
“prove that the proprietor of” Dr. Sage’s 
‘Catarrh Remedy is in earnest and means 
‘what he says when he offers $500 reward 
for-any case: % h which he cannot 
cure, yet there be some skeptics and 
fogies who ee | continue to shout ‘*‘ Hum- 
bug!” ‘+ Hompue!!” “It cannot be, because 
Dr. Homespun says. Catarrh cannot be 
-eured.” Now this Dr. Homespun is the 
‘identical good-natured old. fellow who hon- 
estly believes and persists in :declaring that 
this earth is not round or spherical, but as 
flat as a ‘‘slap-jack,”*and does not turn over, 
otherwise the water would all be spilled out 
of Deacon Bascom’s. mill-pond... But. ae 
PEE BAS science has positively demon- 
strated. and proven that Dr. Homespun is 
wrong im supposing the earth to be flat ‘and 
stationary; and medical’ science is daily 
proving the fact tbat he is no less mistaken 
and behind the times in regard to the cur- 
ability of Catarrh. “In short, it has been 
positively proven that this world moves and 
| that medical science ts pragressive—the opin- 
ion of Dr. Homespun) to the contrary not- 
withstanding. That Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy will cure Catarrh’ thousands who 
‘have asedhit attest: 

», Then buy it.and use it; in doubt do not stand. 
You will find it in drug’stores all over the land. 
[From The Catskill Recorder, Nov.15, 1872.] 
A GOOD REMEDY. 

We invite attention to the advertisement 
of-Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Our readers 
will bear us witness that we never know- 
-ingly commend humbugs of any name or} 
| foimes and a large portion of patent med- 
» icines.may. “safely be classed as impositions | 
Suan pe ‘public credulity. But, having wit- 
~nessed: the beneficial effects of "Sage’ s Rem-' 


. edyupon the members of our family and 


others, in Catarrhal cases, we unqualifiedly : 
sptononnce it avaluable medicine, entitled | 
*to-public confidence. The proprietor could 
easily obtain in Catskill many certificates 
of its merits. 





' LitrLtE Brernines.—The steam which 


raised the lid off the kettle led a philosophic 
mind to utilize it for man’s benefit No 
one dreamed that we should now be dragged 
along by it at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. When Perry Davis made a prepara- 


tion, for the- medicinal use of his family, 


over thirty years ago, neither he nor any 
man imagined that it would now be sold in 
every land and prove to be the Parn- 
K1IueER of the world. 





KINGS D's -OSWEGO SILVER- 
\G@LO8S° STARGH: gives a beautiful finish 
to linen. . Its purity-and great strength ren- 
der it the cheapest as well: as the best for 
laundry. use. 





For: self-protection, have a Jones Scale. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Send for free price list: 


LANDAU’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 








To prevent injury fromthe use of Tobacco use 
TxHunrston’s Ivory Peart Toorsn Powper. 





Best. Ne ot Bs aye + bet te and there 
is no doubt about the curative powers of Ve geTINK. 


NATICK, Mass., Jas. ist 1873. 


Mr. HL B. SrEvEns: 
Sir :—We have good re reason for regarding your 


Dear 
“VEGETINE 4 a og al of the greatest. val We feel 


been the means of pone 

life. Heis snow sovante en years of age. For the last 
two years he has fered from ee = his leg 
caused by serofulous ae educed 
that nearly all who sa‘ tiought his pee im- 
SS aft -counell 0 OF. an physicians could give us 
ut the of his ever rallying, two.of the 
nutes an fevlaring’& that he was beyond thereach of 
human remedies, shat even amputation could not save 
a pe gor ate rAw a the opera- 


ing our sen’s 


ings where his 1 mb was lanced, 7 ya th “ea fest 
confidence that ima little time »be perfectly 

e has bout three dozen bottles of VEGE- 
TINE, but ately un uses but little,as he declares that 
he is too well to be taking medic fe. 


y yours, 8. 
. Mus. L. C. ¥. BEST. 





The range of disorders which yield to the influence 
of this medicine and the number of defined diseases 
which it never fails to cure are greater than any 


other ee medicine has hitherto been ever 
re by any other than the proprietors 

Sf eom - These diseases are Scrofula 
and all f araeti tive D seases and Tumors. Rheumatism, 
Gor ,and Spinal Complaints, and all In 
depen ymptoms, Ulcers, all Syphilitic Dis- 
Kidney and piadder Diseases, opsy, the 
disorders which so generally 


ber] train of painfa’ 
afiict ae and which carry annually 





e 0 
burn, Piles, Consti aT Nervousness, Inability to 
Seen and Impure Bioo ‘ 7 dj 


snes ners to successfully ai 


, 2nd it is not 
be L- pang eS, — 


ae the public has 
f them excepting the 
at the root of the tree of 
by ‘frst A. anata a impurit 
blood promoting ati 
e great e: ate of 
the liver to to its full and na —_ action, elgansing the 
ae omplished, © the a. and the permanent cure 








BG, does, an: 
that it is an accom fished saat almost before ths 
patient is aware of it himself 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


The stomach is one of the most delicate organs of 
the human system,and the indigestible food crowded 
into it by the requirements of modern society keep 
i ins 





| A STATE OF CHRONIC DISORDER, 


which is followed by a resort to tonics and alteratives 
for relief. It unfortunately happens, however, that 
many of the medicines used for this purpose contain 
alcohol, which, poared into a diseased stomach, pro- 
duces trritation, creates inflammation, and does more 
injury than good. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS CON. 
TAIN NO ALCOHOL, 


but are a purely medicinal preparation, which in 
cases of DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, INDIGES- 
TION, and other like disorders at once restores the 
stomach to its 


NATURAL OONDITION OF HEALTH. 


The OXYGENATED BITTERS have been the most 
popular remedy for the above complaints for the last 
THIRTY YEARS and still maintain their UNRIVALED 
POPULARITY. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

SOLD EVERYWHERBE. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 








CARPENTER.—In Chi Wednesday, May 
pees after a Ep sens, acer, 


cago, 
itiness” Charlotte Wr Carpenter, 





el aatatased NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Hectro- Silicon 


to be th 
teas stabticle know known for 
CLEA 











POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, ete. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, -Diarrheea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


, 
apaiiaage BRILLIANT iL 
oda for DEVOR'S BRILLIANT OIL, and of no 
THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. | 








@@” For sale everywhere. 








| GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ZERO 


LF di REFRIGERATOR, 
a \ ah. eh fad 

iy % e 

Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 
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VEGETABLE ) 
fIVER PILLS:% 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 

They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of dieé or 
occupation. 

A TIMELY WARNING. 

Whenyou have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-d s in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


BASEBALL, 
ARCHERY, 
CRICKET, 
LACROSSE, 
CROQUET, 
FOOTBALL, 


and all other out and indoor Games. Also Clocks, 
Bronzes, French 2a, the only and original St. Ger- 
main or German Stud: y Lamps, wholesale and retail. 

Send for price-list. 


Cc. FEF. A. HINRICHS, 
29—33 Park Place, up-stairs, New York. 


{GD FLORENCE @D | 


The Long-c contested | 

FLORENCE SEWING BLA MACHINE co, 
t the Singe 

- and Grover & Baker Uorapeniont havelving over 


Is finally decided | the 
preme Court o; —— States 
in favor.of the FLOR. NCE. "which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 
; THE NEW FLORENCE 
machine 


; word ond for cen soe- 
and fort or to ° 
ward and forward, or to right and left 























Sotp For CasH ONLY. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
7 CLUBS and wEhe. ERS, 
% April, 1874. Florence, Mass. 














ROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING AND 

ERECTING A GRANITE MONUMENT 

AT THE SALISBURY NATIONAL CEM- 
ETERY. 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S Ques, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1874, 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 

advertisement attached to each, will be received at 

this office until noon on WEDNESDAY, June 10 

1874, for furnishing and erecting at the National 

ury, N. C.. a granite monument 

im accordance with design adopted by the Secretary 

- ~ and now in this office, where it can be exam- 


7 specimen of the material proposed to be used 
—— ey each bid. 

The fol g for the, acopy of the law of March 3, 1873, 
Deo yiting for fo. e orgesan. of this monument: 


House af, —_——- 

*\ atives of the 4a onlted States of A 
assembled, That the Secretary of War is Sooke Ann 
“thorized and directed to have erected in the national 
= “ cemetery at Salisbury, North Carolina, a suitable 
anite monument to the memory of the twelve 


do 
* sary, is hereby a propriated for this purpose out of 
‘m in the Treasury not is purpose appro- 


os vacua is to consist of an ome: r 
= pedestal and moms granite ite, to be enriche 
h wine - tota high from the to xi ——— 
ep cee of obelisk being thirty-eight t six 
The ‘law limits the tone cost of the 








Cie 


ooniineiaiaiien [May 14, 1874, 








Opinions ti! pee 


“It is admitted on all hands that prominent agency in the wonderful revival work in Scotland 1s the e sing- 
ing of Ainericao Sunday-school hymns. Where the ererste have listened unmoved ae fear O the Scotch vee 
sion of the Pasion of Unvid, they are how melted in the gunday-achool. ‘This thay be ayn God’ the critics; 

ol ng Ds 0 e 8 m es contu te cr 
but it is a stubborn fact.”—N. Y. INDEPENDENT, May Ch, 15th Mess 


Which Book is Best ? 


e carefully examine the material of which Royal Diadem is made up, both as to ite hymns end the 
tunes - “hich they are set, we are not surprised that its enterprising publis ers, Messrs. HiGLow & MALIN, 
have made such a t successof it. The singing public have given this book a more cordial reception than 
has ft in the same number of months succeeding-its publication. Over 


0 
ome 4 ait jeasic to which ar any reasonable person could take exception. The hymns are ferret witha 
esome flavor of Gospe truth, The tunes are rich in re ir harm: withou' being of eee 3 ~_— 
pnd enjoy with th prot. Yrom present indications, we do not hesitate ook Sch ogres semua oes salowhi 
present ms, we do not hes ‘or 
will surpass that of any music book ever publishe d.’”’— Christian at Work, May 7th, 1874. 





We have received hundreds of Letters bearing testimony to the Superior 
Excellence of 


“ROYAL DIADEM,” 


PRONOUNCING. IT 


WITHOUT A RIVAL! 
Examine it and You Will Like It! 


—_——o0——— 
Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 
OneCopyin Paper Cover sent for examination on receipt of Twenty-fivects. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street; New York ; 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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MANUFACTURERS “OF 


FIRST-CLASS GARRIAGES ONLY. 








Y <ipg ically FIRE-PROOE,’’ Medal awarded 1870. 

pe best article inthe Market.”’ 18) 

pd ig, very strong, repels water ay am ly,” 
e recommend it to allasthe best in use 


EXTRACTS FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE {: » 3872, 
diieen ci Sade REM 
ported ai and id easly applied. a Fu oo furnished in rolls rope 200 a feet each, packed in rons skeleto 


‘or restoria; ofs. In 5, 10, and 20 gallon k 
ASBESTOS S PAINT, - an a Sita work, ar Binet ieand Win. Roofs, etc. in 1, 


and bbis. 
ASBESTOS C faze leaks on all kinds of Roofs. In 10 D. pails, 25 and 50 B 
ASBESTOS BUTLER FELTING, ABBESTOS BO ARD 4 up for sh SHEATHING-FELTS, ASHES - 
are p! ready for use, and are or en " Sen 
tr y+] ie Pamphlets, ce Lists, ete. LIBERAL DUCEM.: TO GENERAL MERC. TS AND 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, } 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 


‘or Harris Fao the West and 
Paltmnn Bélsce Gus 9:30 a.M., 


J, W, Johnston, 





Sand | 30 P.M. Sunda; Fond Bao ae 
; For Baltimore, ngton, and the South, he 
260 GRAND STREET, New Pen at 8:40 AM Ter B 







i a Men’s Furnis! wa Six 
aoe tee van Shirts made to craishing_¢ Wamsutta 
xX Mus lin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


Ear Bix = pegs Shirts of qpesvavilis Muslin for aT 1 


resid! outside of New Yorka he 
ft wi com ee Se ding the — — 


vide, 800, 4.%., 8, 
: nigh day, 5, 6, re 
Foe Front ton, at 7:20 4.M., puke 8:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


daily. 
730, 8: tor Prana M., and 12 
rt 


For fant and seep at 6, ti Sat 





furnished and set up in place, to ten thousand fol: 
= oe no bid exceeding that amount can be enter- 


“coves elevations and plans of the design will 
be prepared for use of bidders. 

Proposals should be endorsed “ Proposals for Gran- 
ite Monument at Salisbury (N. C.) National Ceme- 
tery ” and addressed to the unders' rsigned 


M. C. MEIGS, 
Cyt Sa Brevet ‘a 
nited States ‘Army. 





ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to Gro. P. 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y., for ~ Pamphlet 
of one hundred pages, containing jists of 3,000 news- 

papers and estimates showing the cost of advertising. 












es: of co 
from centerof shoulder along arm to Enuckle o: ofan small 
finger; aroma — . = and wrist 
its; if for si 
+ nder Shirts and Drewers of al] the popular mak 


ane Merit Appreciated.—“Brown’s Bron- 10 P. M. 
» have been before the public many For ttanway, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8, ta A. 
Each year finds the Troches in some new, dis- os ‘0 230, 5:20," 5:40, 6, 6:10, 8:10,10 P. M. 
years. localities, in various parts of the world. Peing and 12 night. e and Perth "10, an a P. M. 
an article of true merit, when once used, the value 0: For W ri and Amboy, % and 10 A. M., 
the Troches is appreciated, and they are zone always 2:30, 4:10, and 6 P. M 


2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5: 
ofemeh | be Lake na 
:30 an: ¥ 
, or buttons ; swine ~ "ea abeth, 6. 6:2 1:20, T4048 

iti 1:30 P.M., and 


wie 
py 


Beil, 2,20, 





be aes soccee For New’ Brunswick, 7:20 and8 A. M., 18 La — 
ts pane Throat iseases the Troches have prov: 5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. M ond Vnight. Sunday, 3 an 08 
their efficacy. For sale everywhere. P.M. 





Por East Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, and4:30 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Fi n, 9:30 A.N.and3 P.M, 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 3 and 4 P. 4. 


‘TRAVEL. 





AST A. 
Repham: sAsthmaS if 
Tanted to relieve any case 
int TEN MINUTES. 
° 


M. F. KIDDER & 
Co.. John st. N.Y., Agents. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities te Club Organizers 
Send for New Priceslist, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.O. Box 5643.) 81 and 8% VESEY 8T,, NewYork 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 

















ey . for wer Burlington anu Camden, 
yand 9:30 A. M., 12.30, and 6:10 
For Freehold, 120 ‘A. M., 2and 4 P.M. 
For.J: amesburg, Pemberton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


Trains S arrive as follows: From Pitts 6:50 A. 
12:35 and 7:35 P. M., daily; 11:55 A. seecaiing , oxy 


ACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE, 
TO CALIBOR ELA. JAF Ay. AND CHINA 

(net BATES OF PASSAGE o tip): 

nelu n es for p): 
New Yorkto Ban francisco—-$50, 100, or $110, mcy. 
| ond aes CP mr) P.M 

0 ong—$200 Go! M. . M. 
r iiewss leave Pier 42, North Riven New York, as ¢: i, 0, 10:15, -_ haba hy ES here 
ollows N, Ong Capt. & P. Griffin. set) at 2 moon, and i071 P. 





ACAPULGE Sistemmne Saturday ” thereafter, calling at Pe, 1 4 foot of ; and 94 Broadway, fo 
for Central eee wall steamers | streets. ‘Emigrant Ticket Ofioe, No. 8 Battery Place, 
be dispatched on ie Srantes Getant Ss as Sere i tL Agent. 
"For frelent and and passage or further informati StS General Mi 





jonapply 
at the Company’s —_ on wharf, foot of Canal st, 
How Zor. < 3. BULLA ULLAY, Superintendent’ 


HATCH. 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 
E CURSIONS. — SUNNY! 





MORTON HOUSE, 


Indian a Harber, Greenwich Cts 
Soups, 0 One 


een u 9 Hadson qeetasivet tee Sture ren Bh from New 
als Staten Fall edges Saas 
ERurmaianes oro | “Uiknenarpsctatarm, 











Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. EK. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Rios is weak for in. 
voices, with a moderate demand for lines at prices in 
favorof buyers. Maracaibos.—Fine qualities continue 
scarce and values are well maintained, while low 
grades are plentiful and prices nominal. Old Govern, 
ment Javas are firmly held. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—The jobbing demand 
continues good for both Mackerel and Cod and prices 
are unchanged. Herring of all kinds are dull. Dutch 
Herring remain very quiet. Nominal price $1.10 per 
keg. Salt.—Both Sack and Bulk is very dull and buy* 
ers are very scarce. Prices, however, are unchanged, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The mar- 
ket for Foreign Fruits has been less active, but prices 
generally are steady and firm. Raisins have ad- 
‘vanced and prices well sustained. Currants continue 
in good demand. Prunes.—Turkish in good demand 
at steady prices. Citron.—Leghorn is quiet but firm 
at 23 to 2 cents. Dates.—Muscat in fair request at 
8 to9cents. Domestic Dried.—All kinds are scarce 
and firm. 


MOLASSES.—New Orleans Molasses in good active 
demand. Choice grades are very scarce and can only 
be obtained at extreme prices. Refining grades con. 
tinue scarce and are badly wanted. Grocers’ kinds 
are in fair request at unchanged prices. Sugar House 


Molasses is in light supply and prices are firm at 
quotations. 








RICE.—We notice a fair mm i gerer trade in Carolina 

at unchanged prices. India.—The market is 
quiet and prices rule nena at quotations. 

SUGARS.—There has-been a good strong market 
during the entire week for all grades of Refined 
Sugars and prices have advanced }c. over last week’s 
quotations. The demand for Raw Sugars continues 
active, mostly of a speculative character. Refiners 
are buying freely at full prices, 


SYRUPS.—Molasses grades continue very scarce, 
yet the production is increasing daily. The fine grades 
are in fair request from the trade. The production ix 
now equal to the demand and prices tend slightly in 
buyers’ favor. 


SPICES remain very dull. Only a fair business in 
a jobbing way. 


TEAS.—Japan is in good request and sells readily at 
quotations. Oolong is quiet. Green is dull and the 
market has a downward tendency. 


rr 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN.—Flour.—There has been ne 
improvement during the past week inthe market. A 
the close old lots, long held for paying rates, had to 
accept lower figures to sell. Small lots of Extras and 
other shipping grades sold at prices below the market 
rates. Wheat.—The stock offered is not very accepta- 
ble. The market is depressed. The stock of Winter 
Wheatis small. The stock in warehouses in Brooklyn 
and New York is 360,177 bushels. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Sales of 400 
bbls. Portland, ex-vessel, at $5.25 per bbl. Lumber.— 
The market is dull and quiet. Hardware.—The de- 
mand has fallen off somewhat, but prices are firm. 
Bricks are steady and in fair request at unchanged 
prices. Nails.—Cut are unchanged. 


COTTON.—There is no new feature to note in the 
market for Cotton on the spot, the dullness exist- 
ing for some time past being without abatement. The 
sales comprise 1,614 bales, of which 1,520 were taken 
for spinning and 94 on speculation. The market for 
future delivery is only moderately active, but prices 
have advanced one-eighth of a cent, owing to con- 
tinued reports of inundation at the South. The sales 
aggregate 42,800 bales, at 16 31-32@18 9-32 cents—bas)s 
Low Middling—16 31-32@17 5-16 cts. for May, .17 18-326 
17% cts. for June, 17 27-32@18 1-32 cts. for July, 18 1-16@ 
18 9-32 cts. for August, 18 cts. for September, 17X cts. 
for October, 17 9-16 cts. for November, and 17% cts, for 
December. Wequote: 
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838 bales. 
1% 
ry.) 
5 
49 
—, 1,057 
mrcihia. * 
Selee oo 






Total.. 
'Potal import since ‘ist ‘inst... 
Total import since Ist atea 


COttOM.. .cecceccceccce-eecerecesers 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The market is 
very quiet but prices are steady. Leather.—The de- 
mand for Hemlock Sole is good and the market closes 
firm. 

HOPS.—No change in price of Hops. Market firm 
and steady. 


LIVE STOCK.—Beef Cattle was in good demand 
and prices were higher. Milch Cows sold at $40@$90 
each. Veal Calves were in good supply, but desirable 
lots were in good demand and realized full prices. 
Sheep were in light supply and firmer. Coarse Fat 
Unshorn 9X cents per pound. The Spring Lambs in 
the market were common and were sold at 11% to 124 
cents per pound. Good Jersey Lambs brought 16 
cents. Receipts for the week: 8,90 Beef Cattle, °9 
Milch Cows, 8,472 Veal Calves, 30840 Sheep, 44,470 
Swine. 


UISCHLLANBOUE—Candion, —Adamantine seedy, 
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wt unchanged prices. Goal —There ts» good demand | 


for Anthracite. Other kinds are quiet but firm.) 
Drugs.—Business light this week. No-large lines of 
goods have changed hands. Gunny Cloth.—Both In- 
dian and Domestic remaihs very quiet and quotations” 
are nominal. Hay.—Choice qualities in good request, 
put the supply here is light Good demand for Straw 
at unchanged prices. Long Rye, 70to 80 cents; Short, 
60 to 65 cents; Oat, $1 to $1.10. Hemp,—There is noth- 
ing new to report. Market steady. India Rubber.— 
The market is quiet but firm. Indigo is quiet but 
steady. Stearine is in light supply andfirm. Sales 150 
tierces at 11% to 11% cts. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed is in fair 
jobbing demand at 98 to 99 cents. Manufactured 
Whale and Sperm are moving slowly. Tanners’ Oilg 
are weak at 45 to 46 cents. Cod. continues scarce and 

market is at un- 
bao Petroleum a Padignns = 


tine 
sith a tne fabr inquiry. Tar is quiet and nominal. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog product con- 
tinues strong. Beef is dull. 


WOOL.—The market was quite active but sales 
were light. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is quiet, and there is no 
change in either Pots or Pearls. We a $ 


BEANS.—Medium Beans are about 5 cents higher, 
Marrows in good demand. We eer 3 


Beans, Pea, 183, primes ...seeesesseeeessse- 3 MO? B 
Betae ben torr be peed 00@2 10 


medium 
Beans, Marrow. 1873, 4-4 sedee 
Beans, Marrow, 1873, fair to — 
Beans, Eidney, 1873, —. 
Beans, + 1873, fair to 
Beans, Rea 'k idney, 1873, p 


BROOM CORN unchanged. We quote: 









Brush a eee... eensceeas 10 @ll 
Hurl, Green, # B...........65. .9 @10 
Green, Short soa Medium #'» -8 @9 
Red and Red-tipped, # b..... -5 @8 





BUTTDR.—There is now considerable variation in 
the color of the State Butter arriving and more dis- 
position on the part of buyers to select. Western 
Butter arrives more freely and is lower. The stock 
of Old Butter is much reduced. Receipts, 17,697 pack- 
ages. We quote: 

NEW BUTTER. 
cae oe B00! and Greamery 
Goo os pec pccencondssBesenuen 


r tog 
tg eit arin J selected. 
tate, half-fir! =e to prim 
State, half-firkin tone ir to at. 
State, half-firkin na ro poor to fair.. 
State, woe on is 
State, Welsh Ds. good tonne. cece senceerse de SAGES 
tate, W. Sieh tubs’ fair TO BOOA.....ceeereeeeeeese 









































 B2@3A 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair. .130@32 
Pennsy vania o 
Pennsylv 3 
W. BR. & Mioh. 
W. R. & Mich. 
W.R. & Mich. 
W. R. & Mich. 
W. R. & Mich. 
estern, tubs, 
Western, tubs, 
es) . 
State, firkins, gOOd to Prime..........sereeereraens B1@3I 
State, to good.. ‘30@31 
bois aera ag Ba 
» hi rkin tu! im poor se. ° ‘ 
State, h tubs, fair to good....... .80@32 


CHEESE,—There was a good export inquiry for 
New Cheese. Skimmed Cheese in fair request at 8@10 
cents for good lots and 5 to 7 cents for Orange County. 
Receipts, 8,490 packages. We quote: 

NEW CHEESE. 





State Factory, fin 
tate 














ae 

‘ac 
State tae , aw 
State * 
Ohio Factory, fiat, 00d to prime. 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good.. 
Ohio I ry, Skimm 


‘ eccccrcccccccvoccccceets O @ 





! DRIED FRUITS.—The demand for Apples contin- 

nes good and prices remain very firm. Cherries are 

very scarce. So are Raspberries. We cee H 

— State, 1873, micas... 
“ 

“ Souter a it 

= cy 





ae 5 dspace’ [26 J 
«..° Peeled, eed ts Leta 23 oa 
be 5 ag . . 12 


Biockberiies, prime 
Cherries, State, 1873, ® DB. 





GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are very scarce and 
higher. Strawberries are selling well. Peanuts are 
in fair demand and are firm. We quote: 

Apples 
Russet, Roxbury, per bbl..... eocccceseces 


Stra 
Charleston, . Seedling, per B--- eee 
poco seedling, per qt..... 


--- 6 0@ 6 50 


» Vii 
a Bree ned ‘air, Led A 
Peanuts, Tenn: ra , 
Pecans, perlb....... Hg ccccccese Shdbrichocsecs, CD U6 


GREEN VEGETABLES.— Bermuda Onions are 
plenty. Peas, String Beans, and Cucumbers sell very 
well. A few new me havearrived. We quote: 


Onions, Persad yer sbihaessed ie -. 3 T5@ 4:00 

Onions, Red and ellow, per bi Récccecesecs F 

Onions, White, per b 
rnips. a, — af Dbi......00- 

Cabbages, 


Spinach, per b 








Bases - 





8 
5 
2 
1 
/3 
5 
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rida, per crate... 
To Ne 


juda, x. 
Asparagus, Norfolk, per dozen es. 


Omergencenacc on-t 
—— 


ies 


PEAS.—Green Peasare dull. Southern 
are held higher but remain inactive. We quote: 


Poas\ Groen, iv pe in bbls. Sin 
Bona: Soctncrn bee) per Poush. bag, ce 8 


if 





se 
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‘POTATOES.—Barly Rose and Prince Albert are in 
‘ght supply and. are Peerless and Chili Red 
are doing better. We q ‘ t duces 








Rose, Staty in shipping oie. ccacesesecess ae OES = 
as » per bbi....... 3 50@ 4 00 
Peachblow, in shipp order, 3 3 87 
~ Siate.im bulk, pet b 3 io 35 
Pane Alber order. 3 15@ 4 00 
in bulk. per bbl | 3 She 375 
“ es 2 . 
Beerlees and i,per 1) Sees 3 
Ow, Delaware, per bbl........... 7 


POULTRY AND GAME.=Dressed Poultry is in 
light supply. The demand is'not good except for 
choice stock. Game.—Pigeons are plentiful and are 
lower. Snipe sell well and are firm. 


DRESSED POULTRY. © 























ersey and Bucks (o., 2. 18 2 
Shickens, Jersey: ahd Bucks Cie fai to 6 : - 
kei ae nen BS 
Saieeenee Be L 
Shick aS 9 fs 0 @ 
urke —¥ akg g00.. egenkee ° 2 @ B 
urke’ oe neree’ Bi tga 8 8 2 
OP By UBUD, PELIUIO, . ow wrececcace 
ur Western, good to prime. ... @ 
urke h calaanabebe Mr setetetees 6b @M 














‘Ws Se give Pourrry. 


The deman: has been fair and prices firmer. Small. 


Turkeys sell at outside and large at inside quotations. 
Western Geese are generally poor and sell at the in- 
side price. Spring Chickens sell well. 


Spring Chickens, —_—— L, popes * ty 37 




































‘owls, Jersey, iW 
wis, Wester $ 15 
R sters, old. @ 
Turkeys, Jersey, # 0....... @ 8 
Turkeys, W' @ Vv 
Ducks, Jersey, @1 50 
Geese’ Je @? 15 
ese, Jersey, per 
Geese, Western, per pa @1 % 
Pigeons, Flight, feathered, per doz, @1 00 
Pigeons, Flight, picked, per doz..... é, o 
Plover and Yai Lee. Snipe, per doz. @1 87 
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‘\| | WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
' New York, 
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Commercial, 


DRY GooDs. 


THERE has been a greater degree of activ- 
ity during the week among the jobbers in 
supplying the near-by trade and a fair 
business is still done with the West; but 
the season is well advanced and purchases 
are beginning to fall off, which render the 
agents more anxious to get off the stocks of 
low qualities of domestic cottons, which ate 
beginning to accumulate on their hands. 
There have been some forced sales al 
auction of Philadelphia goods, which 
brought discouraging prices. A marking 
down of prices has been commenced, 
which .is not likely to be arrested, 
and the price-lists are to be taken at 
giving the highest points of the market. 
The Atlantic Mills standard sheetingt 
have been marked down half a cent a yard, 
Masonville bleached sheetings are reduced 
about one cent a yard, and the Pequot 
Mills bleached sheetings from one and » 
balf to two centsa yard. There are indica 
tions of a softening market; but no violent 
changes are to be looked for, and it is pox 
sible that some change in Congress in rela. 
tion to the financial bills before it may, be- 
fore long, impart a firmer tone to the mar- 
ket generally. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
inactive during the week, and the reduction 
of prices mentioned above have not had the 
effect of creating an increased demand. Exe 
cept in the cases of Pequot Mills and of the 
Atlantic Mills, prices remain without any 
essential change; but quotations can hardly 
be said to be firm. 

In bleached sheetings and sbirtings there 
is no activity and the purchases are 
only to the extent of renewals of assortments 
in stocks which have runlow. The revision 
of prices mentioned above are the only 
changes to notice. The market is steady in 
otber respects. 

Printing cloths are quiet, but firm. Sales 
are made of 64 square, extra quality, at 
52 cents. 

The demand for prints of standard quali- 
ties and the new and tasteful styles con- 
tinues very good, with liberal sales at steady 
‘prices. The Arnold bordered prints meet 
with ready ‘sales, but in the less desirable 
styles there is beginning to be an accumula- 
tion in first hands which looks unfavorable. 

Ginghams of the best qualities are in 
steady demand at. unchanged prices; but 
the sales are beginning to lessen in amount. 

Printed lawns and percales of favorite 
makes are in good demand and the favor- 
ite styles meet a ready sale. Prices un- 
changed. 

Cotton duck is in small demand at pres- 
ent and the sales are small, but prices con- 
tinue unchanged though hardly firm. 

Cotton drills are in steady demand for 
the home market and prices are. steady; 
but there is very little doing in these goods 
for export. 

Cotton yarns are in rather better demand, 
with more liberal sales; but prices remain 
without material change and generally 
firmer. 

Corset jeans are in steady demand, with 
no change of quotations. 

Camnbrics are selling steadily, without any 
change of prices for the best makes of black 
and assorted colors. 

Rolled jaconets are in less demand, and 
the recent revision of prices has not had the 
effect to stimulate the demand for these 
goods. 

Cottonades are in better demand for the 
standard makes; but there isa large stock in 
first hands, which the holders are anxious 
to get rid of. 

Denims are in small demand and prices 
are barely sustained. 

Apron checks are selling moderately from 
first hands; but the demand is limited and 
most of the transactions are in small lots at 
steady prices. 

Stripes and ticks are in moderate request 
at steady prices. The Lewiston Mills stripes 
have been marked down one cent a yard. 

Worsted dress goods are selling less freely 
than they have been fora month past; but 
there is still a fair demand for the favorite 
makes and prices are well maintained. 

There is but little demand for any de- 
eorigion:et. Aomestic woolens. . The sales 
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of cloths and dvercdatings ‘aré small and 
restricted to a few favorite makes; but 
prices remain without any essential change. 

Cassimeres are in moderate demand for 
fancy; and the sales are» only to a:moderate 
extent for the:more desirable styles of: pop- 
ular makes. Prices unchanged. 

Satinets are by no means active, but there 
isa moderate demand forthe better — 
ties-at steady prices. 

Fiannels, as usual. at this season, are in 
limited demand, but prices are: unchanged 
and steady: 

Foreign dry goods are now ‘in- small de- 
mand, and prices, except for ia few styles 
of seasonable goods adapted to the city 
trade, are, lowec and irregular..: The aue- 
tion.rooms are well supplied .with’ goods 
Offered in small lots to attract the smaller 
class of jobbers and retailers. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY. MERCHANT IN, THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY BVENING, May 11, 1874. 
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have’ replenishéda''each section of thetr RETATL 
STORE with all the latest and most elegant 


SUMMER FABRICS, 


of this year’s manufacture, and will, on Monday, May 
11th, make an unusually large display of ‘Black and 
White 


Summer Silks, 


&t 90c, peryard. Grisaille ditto at 90c. and $1 
per yard, Richer qualities will be offered at the 
extremely low price of $1.25 per yard ; recent value 
$1.75.. The above are worthy of attention. 





They have recently ‘opened several cases of Piain 
Colored 


Lyons Dress Silks 


at $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75 per yard. 
One-third less than former: . 


A case of delicately tinted 


China Crapes, 


just imported. 
Mexicaine open-mesh Armures, Plain Bordered 
and Printed Organdies, Colored Ernani Grena- 
dines. 

White, Black, Peach, and Cachou. 

REAL CAMEL’S HAIR. 

DE BEIGES in STEEL, BROWNS, and SMOKES’ 
at 40c., 45c., and 50c. per yard, just received. 

400 pieces Plain Black Iron Grenadines will be 
opened, commencing with a reliable article at 50c. 
per yard; extraordinary bargains. 

10 cases BLACK ALPACAS at 50c. per yard; 
worth 75c. 


5300 dozen 


Ladies’ Scarfs, 


at 500, and 75c. each; scarcely half their value. 





An elegant collection of new and costly 


Sashes. 


Novelties in Ladies’ BORDERED Cambric HAND- 
KERCHIEEFS. 


Fine White Goods 


They will offer a case of Enibroidered White 


. 
Piques, 
slightly damaged by sea-water,at 45c. per yard; worth $1. 
2 cases PRINTED PIQUES, small designs, at 
5c. per yard; recently sold at 35c. 
30 cases NEW PATTERN 


Percales, 


$2 inches wide, warranted fast colors, at 12<c. 
per yard; better value than any preceding offering. 





Goods shown freely, without any importunity 
te purchase, 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
str eets. 


R. MEARES. 


We direct the sttenion LA o- ‘Customers and the 


NEW: OUPFTPFING ROOMS, 


and fneites Pant czemtnaon. sf our 





BLACK AND D COLORED. SILK SUITS. | 


RY YLISH 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


FINE READY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 


a Hlegant Black Silk Suits, $55, $65, and $70, stylishly 
Magnificent Black Silk Suits, elabo 
—_ 9 and: passementerie Tehiatg, Te $88 oe Be 
one 
Stylish Colored Gros Grafh six radia $85, $88, 


ola ¥ 
Stri Silk Suits, 
Baapetal hrimmea Bo EN ve $10 0, $12, $15 


ch produc- 
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pUNDE 
Qne es, a gros pan 
Edge and Tucks an 
, 2 B18 44, 
mt. Te rows of Emb’d Soak and 
Toilet ues, ‘Lace and Emb’d Trimming, large 
sees 
Pillow Shams, Corset Covers, Walki: 
ira:  larenst assortment in the city; lo t Loa 
ity invited to. pay us a visit of ex- 
ainingion be ore purchasing. 


RICHARD MEARES,- 


CORNER SIXTH-AVE. AND NINETEENTH 8T. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway ane Rith’St. 
PLAIN. COLORED. SILKS! 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS! 


Will offer, on MONDAY, May llth, re 
§00 pieces 20-inch Dress Silks, 


The colors of :this lot are 








are entirely N vow Spring 
= sly. py in od sor rarety an $2 quality, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Exposition of Summer Novelties. 


Kk. Stewart & Co. 


meat 


At Kinzey’s 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN. 
Every Department. 
Ribbon Department. 


No. 4 all Silk Gros Grains, 10c. per yard. 

No. 7 _ p aed Grains, 12c. per yard. 

No. is all Silk Gros Grains, 30. per per yard. 

No.9 all Silk Gros Grains, lic. con ton yard. 

No. ty all Silk Gros Grains, aa per yard. 
0. 16 all Silk Gros oa Pet ore 


a Be 
q-inch hh Ribbons, 25¢. Eftoang 
7-inch Gros Grains, 50c. per yard. 
Watered Sash Ribbons 48e. per yard.’ 
All Silk Roman 50c. per yard. 
ich Brocade Sash Ribbons, 50¢. yard. . 
ich New Sash Ribbons, @9e. to per yard, 


ie Department. 


— Rich Silk Tice. — Windsors, Fancy and 
Brocades, Embro! d and Striped, from 3to6 = - 
Inches wide, Ibo. 280 Sle. 30, 44c.,50c.,56¢.,69¢.,75e.each. 


Trimming Department. 


ur Trimming De ent is the largest in th 
Gity, and we have the finest eet of ‘of Beaded 


and Silk Fringes, also Pasesmente si, hat Fringes inall 
the new shades a all the new aalen 


AT KINSEY’S. 
Beaded Gumye, 10e, to 8200 yard.” 
Silk Department. 


Bonnet Silks, 62c. 
nn oe Fane My 


* ie ois, all colo: 00 yard. 
Biltnery Sih aaa, Up 
is Silks from 


Blac! 
a 75c. to gs yard. 


Flower ’ Department. 


est assortm 
‘owers in ite ity 
We are opening 500 boxes of 
fine oF i poe 25c. to $1. 
All the new shades in Flowers. 
Ostrich Tips, all the new shades. 


Bonnets and Hats. 


The finest and 
of fine French 


Rustic Palmetto 7 
Misses’ School Hats, 33¢., up. Pane 
Hats and Bonnets trim ~— for the Gonntry, low. 
to order in the intest styles. 
Toilet Department. 
All the genuine imported To: 
Articles at very low prices. 
rabies Perfumes, Powders, Seema 
metics, Lavender Water, etc., etc, 


Atkinson’s Pm Perfumes, 
Genuine © German Colognes: 
lecock’s Porous Plasters, lic. 
Cashmer 


uM 1s Sapolio, 8c. ere Bouquet Soap, ce. 
organ’s 0, 
Fine English oo 
Colgate’s Soaps, aed Bowders, 
Water, Colognes. 
Brushes of every descri eg] 
s of every descri 


Comb 
Silver-Plated Ware, 
We keep nothing. but. the very best ‘silver. plate and 
warrant all we sell,and our prices are much below the 
anufacturers’ 8. 


All the novelties in Dress 
‘and Cloak Buttons. 


Russia Leather Goods. 
Ri si — and Parian Ware, 
rtemonnaies and Card Cases. 
* Bags, Satchels, and Straps. 
Albums.and Music Boxes. 
Toilet and Perfume Sets. 
Large assortment.of Belts. 


Photograph Frames. 
Porcelatis and Frames. idnd Cages 
Chromos‘and Frames. 7 


Swiss Carvings. 


Swiss ated on Safes. 


from 
BouinocHolders, Tascle, Card Hack prices. 
Handkerchief Department. 
ozens Ladies! Gents’, and agg: pel Linen Hand- 


2,500 a 
k fs,in Plain Yorders, Hi. masti' Em- 
broldered: and Colored ers, Roe 10 cts, 10 te. 


Hosiery Department, 


Swiss Carved 4 Brackets, 
from 15 cts. to $9. 


Some ’ bargains in Ladies’, Misses’, and Gen 
Dress Lin = ee aak, Towels, Napkins, Fancy 
and ‘uslins, at popular 

lace @ Department. 
Guipure Laces, 15c. to $3 per yard. 
a as ye meena ee Lace Shawls below 


Gold = of importation. 
eticd Barbes, ML a pps 
ae 1S oteanes and Duchess Laces. 
Colored Cluny and Yak Laces. 


Underwear. 


Full Assortment of Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Underwear, Corsets, etc., 


eee Glove Department. 


1 Button Fi Gores, it. $0 ie. 
A am Ove, vSButton_ Undressed Kids, 960. 
ish Castor Gloves, 69c. 





Re r 8 Button Gloves, 
beth Kid Gloves, 69c. to $1. 
Our New Spring Shades of 
ecole s Kid Gloves 2 and3 
Pnallsh Be neat ns, every Warranted. 
tani tem 2 roe. to 50c. 
500 Dozen Silk and Sat; 
Fans, 50c. to 


ny over 3.4 


Jewelry Department. 


All the ‘Novelties peri te ss 
by every steamer from 4 


Order Department, | 
ns writing for samples 


or information must thoiceee stamp fi : reply. Goods 
sent at once on receipt of Money or st-oftice Order. 


WILLIAM: KINZEY, 
167 and 769 Broadway, 


Corner Ninth St.,. New York. 
Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 
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| Mi REIMAN & co., 


‘25. Unies fianayan, / 25 East Fifteeath st. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. - 
STATE TO OUR 





a 
IS OPEN TO ALL WHO Vi 
CALL AND AN INSPECTION OF OUR DEPART. 


1 { ates OE 
THOUGH BUT MERELY A VISIT O 
CISM PURSES AND ALL TASTES 
Er 





i RECEIVED 
ATTENTION. 
AA ‘AND, ¢ COLORED SILKS. 
Back G BLA rain oa ee to $2.50, all being fifty 
sober cent. less than. former ry 
od beautiful Striped ilks at 70c. to %c, and up- 


CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


Hlegant Black.Gros.Grain Silk mF trimmed with 
Je co F amormantoris, 53 65; worth fa 

Me AS s ih Black — 
wi 


y ed 
enterie worth $125. 
Magnificent Colored Gros inge Bake in latest fash- 

ions, made in 2 shades, at $75 and upward. 
Peete Silk ie elegant ‘and costly workmanship, 
Black Grenadi: Fare Ss Loe ad in 
Tren: ne 
trimm iat $501 Wor enn 


ome Underskirt, 
ed with Silk, a 


DRESS Goons Di DEPARTMENT. 
1,000 pieces ° Elegant Striped and cy Grena- 
dines, from:1 andu up 
1,500 pieces Pisin ani Figured Navy Blue Linen 
iawn sand 2 ge also very handsome Percales, 
All other oow: and elegant Dress Goods at, equally low 
ACK AND STRAESP SRSN spenes: 
Bpleadia P aa Silk an: yt Seon’ Tame Grenadin 
ie. anit a) ns a rmerly nearly double 
Striped Grenadines, from 30c, to $1.75; unequaled at 
Li LOTHIN 
Weare sone Taek. Lo eid elegant 
barvetiies For Lat str hog Misses, Children, and Infants, 
ata far lower than elsewhere, consistin g of 
Corsets, Cor MGHT-ROBBO DERRING 8A UES: 
ate, Corset Cove ‘and are 
aN ng and fee Sli 


= ree LAS AND PARAS ais 
Sun Umbra ies Lr, wt ox lowest es with 
vory, 

latest mavens a Peo aan Pee. 
redu 

Laces, am cod in ries, Tosie H da 

Socal hea 
anu: 

by any other peo ho: the olty. = ¥ 


_M. REIMAN 2 co., 
25 Union Square. 


B. RIDLEY & SON, 


809, $11, 3114 GRAND ST, N, Y. 
RETAIL OFFERING OF 


CASH PURCHASES 


TO-DAY. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH NEW GOODS. 


i—~£,;, 5,000 cases of STRAW GOODS 
oa tor Yates: Children, In- 

ies; _— risin, 

esirable’ in un 


othing to compare in this city. 
ECIALTIES. —nrmmmed Pag and BONNETS 
- 25 to $30. First-c 


lass art- 
va hk employed. 
SPBOLALIIHS.—YRENOH FLOWERS and FEATH- 


ECLALTIES.—TRIMMING 
7 Rae 
ong? x 





- Tee 7 We 
$1. 15 aR Examine 
nd 


-» 120, 15¢., a 20c. per 


ait? Pieces SASH HIBBONS—Examine—We. to 850. 


REAL SPANISH LACES.—Inspect. 
Pe SCA. in Beaded and other materials, 


LACE Be, and 45c., 50¢:, 65¢., 75¢., up. 


PARASOLS. 


TEN THOUSAND. .PARASOLS, 
at 50c., 75c., $1, $1.50, up to $15. 





THE NEWEST AND RICHEST MOUNTINGS. 
YANKEE NOTIONS, FANS, JEWELRY, PER- 
MERY LEATHER GOODS, ORNAMENTS, 
UONDERG ARM, NTS, HOSI- 
TORNISHING GOODS. 


RESS 
ENTS’ Fl 
ERY LK TIES and SCARFS, at 15¢., 20c., 25c., 
00. 7c. Examine. 


KID GLOVES. 


NEW TO-DAY. 5,600 dose snoautiee “ Mon- 
gram. 
NEW SHADES, 8.500 dozens two-button “ Hd- 


RABS, STEELS, 1,500 dozens Real Goat Ski 
* 8 = to any Two Dollar me 
LAVENDER. arranted. 


e 
LOVES.—One-Button, 25. cents; Two-Button 
‘ ne-"50 cents. 7 cents.” 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand st.. 
Nos. ps eee 66, 68, and 70 Allen st., 
GRANDS Den Chk ae AWN LINBO SAREPARSES 
THE DOO oN Y¥ CITY 


AND 4 ‘AG vik G ‘GOING. NORTH. AND 
Sourn ef RIDE FROM — 





BROADWAY. { 
dl. Singer, 60c. c. per doz.; Gro: 
eeq ig i"Elowe, Fleconon and Victor, 
. rence, 
‘sem by ma ° Pri en Send for full 
Deceit ne Tr all machines. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
will offer on Monday, May lith, a fine assortment of 


French and English Dress Goods; 


AT GREATLY REDUCED ‘PRICES. 
PIACQUARD” SULTINGS, 75 cents (worth $1), 


Di Oa ein IPE POP Spr 8, 25 % cen nts (worth 65). 
nm 
FRENCH. "PERCA LHS, % conta (wor orth 36). 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


just received per STEAMER “ WESTPHALIA.” _ 
‘ MEXICAINES,’ 
*SATIN DE PARIS,’ 
* HERNANIS,’ 
‘ GRENADINES,’ 
AND ‘ALGERINES.’ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH: 
Parasols, Sun and Rain. Umbrellas, 


SILVER AND IVORY MOUNTINGS, 
Splendid assortment now opened. 
N. B.—Lace Parasolettes mounted to order. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
G00 





UNDERWEAR, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Meri: 
HOSIERY, Plain and Fancy Stripe, Silk. Lisle 
- Mhread, and Cotton. 
Dress and Traveling SHIRTS. 

READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Fancy Embroidered Bosoms, Linen = and Cuffs. 
Canton Grass Cloth, and Silk Hdkfs.. 's and Ties. 


Together with every requisite in this line, at 
MODERATE PRICES, 
_ LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR: 


Assortment now complete. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 


SPRING COLORINGS, $1 mee 8a per yard rrests 2 1m 
ber i) 
“400 


FANCY SILKS. 


106* pieces Striped and Checked Silks, 
$1 00 per yard (worth $1 50).” 
150 pieces Striped Summer Silks, ~ « 
$1 256 per yard (value $1.75). 4 
Together with a fine stock of HIGHER GRADES, 
at EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


H. O'NEILL & (0i,)5 


327 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th 1. 
IMPORTERS, - 


MILLINERY GOODS, )>, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


Latest Novelties in 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 doz. .CHIP ROUND .HATS and, BONNETS; all 
of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes, 
DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN, $3.45. 

150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND pean and 
BONNBTS, $1:to $2.50. 

100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.26. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25c. per yard, in all ‘the new Spring shades, 
warranted all silk.- 

SASH RIBBONS. 

FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 

ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. i 

1-Itich GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 86c., all silk. 

SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 








RICH LACES 


ae OLUNEY LACES, 
GUIPURE LA 5 
SPANISH LACES. 
THREAD NETS, 
LACE VAILS. 


CE 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
R —. LAOEB GOODS, 
LACE TIES, » 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all — own Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers, 


OY FELTS. 
a OSTRICH (CH TIPS-New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY TIES, 


Toc adap 
1,00 dozen a »; all shades. 


All the new bikcass Materials in tne’ latest 


>. SPRING SHADES” 


A Liberal Discount to,the Trade. 


O'NEILL'S... 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH ST. 





R. H: MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND. CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


we g ard having s CONTINUAL, OF OPENING 01 NING ot 
HW FRESE ONSoL rete children’s 
AND _- 


| Geen meee 
TH EA D Lovie METS. éte.. now on sale. 
sTviee, GOOD--PRICES LOW. 


OUR UMBRELLA 
PARASOL 


de ent is CROWDED with DESIRABLE GOODs, 
af ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Our Straw Goods and: Millinery 

department is receiving mar! marked attention. 

att rs Gentlemen FURNISEEES ROOMS, 
Fay iy ae STEAMERS, 


YACHTS, ct. vl BRt Ab endices variety, tn our 


CROCKERY 


3 Glass Ware departments, at prices surprising- 
ain, Zane goods we are opening thirty cases PARI- 


TIES this week. Also in toilet articles 
Suit pe We are now opening 


NEW TIES 


ofaew AGES, DO an ad youth, sp and for the cpilaren } 
of new DOLLS’ nish 
DON’T ROL ROE cl our book and stationery omest- 


Ly 


SILVER-PLATED 


Ware of the best ca vag nies acturers,all warrant- 
ed first-class, at préee ow. the eee list. 
‘or fpapance, go to the MERIDEN BRITT. 
warerooms, get their lowest prices, and we will 
Sell’: yowany of 


Their Own Goods: Much Less 


than tl e prices they offer them.] 


WE HAVE JUST P manufacturer’s 
STOCK of Ladivs’ ER THING They wi on 
WHEELER & WILSON pare will 
be sold at very lov’ prices. .Our L. 
two button, %c.a pa - the. oh Jove in 


for mY that 
rip or tear. It will pay you well a ‘0 to MACY’S 
every ae. You hace not. seen er. ork if you heye 


herwise. 
N. BoA discount made to milliners, dressmakers, 
a the trade 
S—WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOUSE in any part 
of t the United States; never did have one and never 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


BLACK GOODS, 


yen? FRENCH CA’ 
NNO, 1 Ta yer 





BOMBAZINGS: EMER EMPRESS 
CRAPE CLOTHS, 


Mohairs and Alpacas. 
CRENADINES, 
two yards wide, warranted silk and wool, $2; $2:50, and 
e-third = ae ir real value 


Twenty-four. inch ‘ADINES, ‘plain voter oe 
Bet eenton from auction, 60 8 cents ‘a yard an 


BLACK SILKS 


as at fo, 
2B, $2.50 Wry Sy 


SHAWLS en Y i exc ab Pri 
r te ¢ ad le ices 
guaranteed in every promt 


W. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER OF MOURNING GooDs, 
Broadway and Waverley Place. 


DARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS; 
UPHOLSTERY. GOODS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD: KNAPP, 


NOS.188 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
one door below 13th St., N. Y. 
Largest. assortment in the ny at lowest prices. 





Per Yard 
VELVET CARPETS, from.......ccsssceceeseeeesees $2:00 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, from.........6....0ss000000 110 
BODY BRUSSELS, from...., ATI NE TY | 
THREB-PLYS, oy Nieevae ok 


INGRAINS; from. 








GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS; 
NOTTINGHAM LACECURTAINS,fr. 250 “ 
WINDOW GHADES 1 HOLLANDS, Etc. 


a ia AE REALE 


LAMBREQUINS: ar CORNICES:. 


| PIANO AND ‘TABLE COVERS: 


N. B.—Parties wishing the above goods should | 
call and examine stock. 


cae 


Oil Claths, ag and American. | 


REAL fe jaar sede s-<+ee$10 00 per pair- 
fromv. 4-0 “ * 


WAAA 
ae ie as 


? 


¢ (YX x 


; 
4 
y 
: 
' 
u 
' 
j 


RY) 


\J 
eS 


¢, 


¢, 
@, 


ETRRER ERIC 
. epee ' 


NOVELTIES. 
ALL DESIRABLE PATTERNS IN 
FRENCH’ BEADED. SLEEVELESS: JACKETS, JETTED 
LACES, SCARES, VAILS, etc. 


NEW SHADES IN 
FAILLE LACES, JETTED EMBROIDERY, etc., offered at 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
MILLER & GRANT, 819 Broadway, NY. 
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sare we! 





MALINES, and all other bonnet material. 


A Handsome Gray Silk Serge Umbrella, $3,95. 


and you will never go anywhere élse for Gloves. 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


WIDTH, at 50c; per yard and upward. 


PETER STEW ART. 


162 Bowery. 


Opening every day. NEW STRAW GOODS. They come direct from my own manufacturets, and this is 
why I can sell them at retail less than jobbers sell them at wholesale. 
shapes in Canton, Milan Cactus, Hair, Italian, and other fancy braids, from i5c. up.;.A very nice Hat in any 
of the new shapes at 50c.,60¢., 70c., We. Finest Real’ Hair, in the newest shapes, at 9c. and $1.12. Imitation 
Black Hair, in all shapes, at-60c. Fine Milan Braids, at 70c., 90c., 97c., and $1.10., the very finest at $1.47. Hand- 
some Shade Hats, at47c. Newstyles Boys’ Hats, nicely trimined, at 50c., 60c., and %5c. HAT and BONNET 


All the newest and most desirable 


FRAMES. 
RIBBONS; FRENCH FLOWERS, LACES, BONNET SILKS in ‘Mignon and Gros de Suez, CRAPES, 


JET HAT and BONNET ORNAMENTS, in Sprays, Bands, and Slides. 
All those Goods will be sold to meet the demands of purses at the lowest ebb. 


PARASOLS, PARASOLS. 


My connection with one of the largest Manufacturing Companies in this country enables me to confidently 
state that I have the Largest, Handsomest, and by far the Cheapest Assortment of any retail house in this city. 

ALL SILK, 14-inch, %c. ; 16-inch, $1.25; 18-inch, $1.60; 20-inch, $1.87; 22-inch (good umbrella size), $2.25. 

EXTRA SILK, 14-inch $1.25; 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, $2.25; 20-inch, $2.75; 22-inch (good umbrella size), $3.10. 

Hlegant Silk Serge Changeables, in Blue, Purple, and Brown, Silver-mounted, and with handies in Silver, 
Ebony, and Ivory (small umbrella size), $3.25, Size larger, $3.85. Next size larger, $4.65. 


Beautiful Silk Ruffled Parasols, for Children, at 97c., $1.15, $1.25, and $1.37. Same for Ladies, $1.70 and up. 


UMBRELLAS. 


The same may be said of these, beginning with a good Seven Rib Crook Handle at 50 cts. 


KID. CLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Button; 9c. and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the new 
shades, Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera, and all the new shades. Has no'equal. Only try one pair 





3 PAIRS BEST 90 CENT GLOVES at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


A large line of FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, 16 Bone, 50c., up to 200 Bone, very low. 

Also a large assortment of VEILS and VEILING MATERIAL, in DONNA MARIA, PARISIENNE, SPOT 
NETS, BRUSSELS, BAREGES, GRENADINES, SPANISH LACES and SPANISH NETS—ALL SILK=SCARF 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S DRESS CAPS, HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
RUOHING, NECKTIES, JET JEWHLRY in Endless Variety, POCKET-BOOKS, BELTS, FANS, Bitte., Htc. 

Allgoods are sent by mail or express on receipt of amount. 


PETER STEWART. 


162 Bowery, 
BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS, N. Y. 





WADE& CUMMING, 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, 
Cor. 234 Street, GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 





A Large Stock of 


SPRING OVERCOATS 
Ss u i ts. 


\Men or Boys, 


Maile in the bést style and selling at prices much c 


Below the Usuait Rates. 





TERRY, 
HATTER, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES FOR 
Beats, Youths, Boys, 
“Ladies, Misses, and.Childcen | 





@ CLERGYMEN FAVORED. 


l FINES? GOODS :. ‘A RCLOW (PBIOCES = 





| 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed ‘from Union ‘Squate to the NEW 
BUILDINGAN 


BROADWAY, COR? OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully: se- 
lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 


MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS: 
& PARKER'S 
WHITE VESTS. 


in 
Gpecally adapted 4 the wa a pp ON 


For, sale in quantities as wanted-—from. a single 
ee 


so srcars Soe costs, Geltvasy; should be forwarded. a» 


MACULCAR,, WILLIAMS: & PARKER... ’ 


22 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Financial, 
THE NEW CURRENCY BILL. 





THe new Currency Bill, reported by the 


Fioance Committee of the Senate as a suab- 
stitute for the House Currency Bill, con- 
tains the following provisions: 1. It abol- 
ishes all requirements for a reserve on bank 
circulation. 2. It requires the banks, witbin 
ninety days after its passage, to place all 
their reserves in their own vaults. 3. It 
repeals all laws restricting the amount of 
bank circulation or providing for its redis- 
tribution, 4. It requires each bank to keep 
a deposit of five per cent. of its circulation 
in legal tenders with the Treasury of the 
United States, to be used for the redemption 
of its notes. 5. It forbids bank-note re- 
demption except through the agency of the 
Treasury or over the counter of each bank- 
6. It requires each bank to keep as a part of 
its reserve one-fourth of the coin received 
as interest.on‘its bonds. 7. It allows the 
banks to withdraw their circulation at 
pleasure. 8. It requires the Comptroller of 
the Currency to place the charter number 
of the bank upon all bank-notes that may 
hereafter be issued. 9. It limits the legal- 
tenders to $382,000,000 and provides for their 
retirement at the rate of fifty per cent. of 
bank-notes as the latter may be issued, until 
the volume of legal-tenders shall bereduced 
to $300,000,000. 10. It makes legal-tenders, 
on and after January ist, 1877, exchange- 
able for coin, or, at the option of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for a four-and-a-half 
per cent. gold interest bond, redeemable 
after ten years from date. 11. It forbids 
any increase of the public debt under the 
operation of this act. 

Such, briefly, are the provisions of this 
bill. It is upon its face a compromise, be- 
ing, on the one hand, not what the infla- 
tionists desire, and, on the otber, not what 
the resumptionists wish to accomplish, yet 
so far leaning toward both as to invite their 
co-operation and support. The theory of 
the Committee in constructing the bill seems 
to be to devise a measure which opposite 
parties can support for different reasons, 
and which, if passed by Congress, would 
not encounter the President’s veto. It is 
not at all probable that the bill will come 
before the President in its present shape, 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the present 
Congress, owing to divisions of opinion 
among the members and a difference of 
opinion between the majority of the two 
houses and the President, can pass any bill 
that is likely to be of much service to the 
country. The differences areirreconcilable, 
and any attempt to compromise them will 
be patchwork at the best. 

What the country mainly wants in re- 
spect to bank circulation is simply free 
bavking under a system that will secure 
bank-note redemption by the banks them- 
selves, with the provision that legal-tenders 
shall be retired and canceled just in pro- 
portion as bank-notes are increased. This 
would neither expand nor contract the cir- 
culation; yet it would gradually improve 
its character and bring it nearer to par with 
gold. In respect to greenbacks, what is 
needed isalaw providing that they shal) 
not be increased beyond the present out- 
standing amount, also providing for increas- 
ing the supply of gold with which to re- 
deem them, and fixing a date, sufficiently 
far in the future, when the Government will 
commence the work of redemption. Is 
there or is there not wit enough in the 
present Congress to meet these necessities 
by suifable legislation ? 





MONEY MARKET. 


SECRETARY RicHARDSON has come back 
from his short trip to the South for recrea- 
tion and rest, and has resumed his post ‘in 
the Treasury in such improved condition, so 
far as his health is concerned, that it is said 
he isnot likely to resign his place and the 
President bas no intention of removing 
him. Asitis questionable whether a bet- 
ter man would be appointed as his successor, 
we regard it as a fortunate circumstance 
for the business interests of the country 
that he is likely to remain where he is. 
We are quite willing to admit that a better 
man might be at the head of our Treasury; 
but the importaut point for business. men is 
that. they know what sort of a person is 
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there now, and avy change would create so 


much doubt and involve the possibility of 
80 many derangements that the conse- 
quences could not fail to be very unfavor- 
able to the business interests of the country. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is the mas- 
ter of the whole financial condition, and 
until Congress shall decide upon some defi- 
nite policy which the President can ap- 
prove for the regulation of the currency it 
will be better that no change should take 
place in the administration of the Treasury 
Department. So far as Congress is con ? 
cerned, nothing has been dong during the 
past week to change in any manner the 
condition of affairs. There is. a good 
deal of legitimate business doing, notwith- 
standing the loud complaints heard on all 
sides about stagnation and the paralysis of 
confidence. The earnings of the great 
trunk lines of railroads show an increase 
over last year in the month.of April of 
about $81,000, which is not much, it is 
true; but then it is conclusive testimony 
that there has been no falling off. The 
gross earnings of sixteen of the great West- 
ern roads from January ist to April ist 
show an increase over the business of the 
corresponding time in 1878 of $699,748. So 
there cannot have been any decrease 0 
business in that time. If the earnings of the 
Pennsylvania Central, New York Central, 
Michigan Central, and Lake Shore roads 
were added, the result would be still more 
favorable. But we have been so long accus- 
tomed to a large increase that merely keep- 
ing up with last year’s business is regarded 
as a falling off. There is no danger, and 
a reasonable degree of patience only is re- 
quired to bridge over the present season of 
comparative dullness, and all will come 
right again. 

If Wall Street is to be taken as a safe in- 
dication of the financial condition of the 
country at large, money must be plentiful 
everywhere. Here it has been so abundant 
that the rates of interest on call loans hav® 
ranged through the week at 8 to 4 per cent. 
and good mercantile paper is easily sold by 
the note brokers at 6 to 8 per cent. per an- 
num. The same paper which last Novem- 
ber could not be, placed on better terms 
than 2 per -cent.a month is now readily 
negotiated at 6 to 7 per cent. per annum. 
It is contrary to all experiences and all the- 
ories that this abundance of money does 
not stimulate speculations, and the dispo- 
sition to operate on the Stock Exchange is 
not half so great as when money was loan- 
ing on the very best securities at 4 to t per 
cent.a day. The operations on the Stock 
Exchange. continue to be very large, and 
buying and selling is very active in a few 
specialties—like Pacific Mail, Union Pacific, 
Lake Shore, and Western Union Telegraph. 
But, beyond the operations for ac- 
count of Jay Gould, it is not believed 
that any cliques have been formed or that 
any strong operators are buying or selling 
with a view to distant results. The mar- 
ket is what is called “a brokers’ market” 
and thousands of shares change hand3 
in a day merely for the sake of a commis- 
sion. Still it seems quite unlikely that, 
while money continues so very abundant 
and. so cheap and stocks are down to 
so low a figure, there should not be a 
movement for an upward market. The 
“ bears” are afraid to sell, and if there were 
any reasonable degree of certainty that no 
contraction of the currency would take 
place this coming summer there would be a 
sudden outburst of speculation, which would 
carry prices very, much higher—as high, in 
fact, as they were last fall before the disas- 
trous failure of Jay Cooke & Co. precip- 
itated the panic, from the effects of which 
the country has not yet recovered. 

The course of the gold market indicates 
very clearly that the foreign banking houses 
do not calculate upon any increase of the 
paper currency. The price of gold has been 
weakening ever since the Treasury pro- 
gramme was, published and it was known 
that $5,000,000 would be sold at the Sub- 
Treasury this month. At the first sale of 
the month, on the’7th inst., $1,500,000 were 
sold at 112.24 to 112.38. After the sale had 
been made the price was forced -up-on 
Friday to 1124; but the price soon gave way 
and the week closed at 1128, which was a 
fraction above the highest rate of Thura, 
day’s sales, ‘There have been some ship- 
mentg of coin during the week, but not:to 
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any important amount. The Bank State 
ment of Saturday, though showing @ sma'} 


decline in the legal-tenders held by the As- | 


sociated Banks, shows that the reserve had 
increased some $2,600,000 and that the 
banks.now hold over $17,000,000 of reserve 
above the required 25 per cent, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS 
SATURDAY, MAY 97H, 1874,” 


DNS oS hn eee 148 153 
American Exchbange.......111 112 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 135 
Central National.......... 101 102 
Chatham.,....... vondscsate 183 
Chemical ..... deseo dese 1015 a 
MR. voces o65.000cke-anie Oh 290 _ 
A a 119 _ 
Continental. ...:. a6sisecce8 100 a 
Corn Exchange........... co 125 
East River 1... 203. cscscede _- 120 
Fourth National.......... 105 105% 
PN caincacacncccieacaee 145 170 
Gallatin National.......... 130 _ 
German American......... 854 89 
Germanig, 3.3.4. 0} 2... 5060 105 - 
Gold Exchange............ 110 _ 
Grocers’....... ids ts Jdiedes — 100 
PERRO ons ann nennek tia 100 _ 
Importers’ and Traders’... — 200 
DOWNS ins cae sensesasnan +0124 _— 
Leather Manufacturers’... .180 = 
MIGMNGUDT ; . vce 65063001 150 155 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’ 80 
PEMPING. ... coossiodsenetennnb ser 150 
CL a err oee--1183¥G 128 
Mechanics’, ..5...cecescees 135 - 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. 90 9 
MORCRIEND Ss 53 acse cece 114 
Merchants’... 5...20602.60 118 — 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 110 _ 
pecrenrelians péak Cuaeen on. 135 
Nassau.. Vhacttertocusuaue _ 
New York........-.----.. 7 180 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 85 _ 
Nivth National............ 100 — 
North America............. — 95 
PONGG sa bie 4010s Sas cab cise 150 —_ 
Lo BEAR © er. 14046 142 
alepleral etry gad cmos 99 100 
Se a a 107 10844 
Shoe and Leather.........150 155 
St. Nicholas........ eecces — 110 
State of New York........ 104 108 
Tradesmen’s. .......seseees - 





REMOVAL. 


Gtothe steady increase in our business, we 
PR +. our old quarters at 39 Wall Street en’ y in- 
adequate to transact our business, and we have, in 
view of that, house 

Wall Street and oenway formerly occu- 
pied by the Raye yt Currency —_ where we shal] 








ducting 
will be largely in increased. Deposits wil received 
p= ag to sight draft, and musi, t at the rate of 6 per 


ioneees 100 shares at loweat ant rats 


- TUMBRIDG t CO, 3 and Brokers. 


M.K JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
—_— and private me will receive careful atten- 








nid nee ENT. NET ON FIRST CLASS 


nd 7 Circular 
L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Stsey New York, 


CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the prineipel cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS MON: b ELEG 





0 T: H to 
jUROPE and the CIFIC . 
Accounts of Cou: and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 





A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


ds and stocks bee & the footmalle of brokers 
TEN PE 





COUNTY 
CITY .@) 
| 
ES >-:- 
O town 


& SCHOOL * 


BANKERS 





KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
* AGENTS. 





R P. BLANCHARD & cw , 
7 1% Wi nm Street.' 





J A*- B. GOODMAN £ a inches! 


MOREY & MAGILL, 





7! Clark Street. 





NYDER Ry LEE, 
E. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets, 


M. D. KERFOOT & £0. 
Ww Money loaned and property SWasnington street. managed 


CINCINNATI CITY LOAN. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE, 
No. 123 BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK, April 20th, 1874. 


THIS BANK WILL RECEIVE SEALED PROPOS- 
ALS for ONE fog hes DOLLARS 7 








“Bids at not and 
opened on the 20h May at 12 o'clock 1 M 
oe "'E. WILLSON, Cashier. — 


a ‘ 
for sale ON E MILLIO vOL- 
Coupon Bonds of the votey of Cincinnati, 
it. interes! able semi-annually 


lroad co! 
diately South, from: which hitherto it has been in 8 a 
measure isolated, but which, when completed, will 
add large! oy, to r° wealth an ulation. 
h ee Ca which Cincinnati 


resort. 
The city had at une last anes a by sfaltional of s 
000, since tional territo: 
surrounding T own 
Bot logs th and that oft towns stmmed mend aimee is 
than 320,000. Its 


is $200,000,- 

e property directly owned Uy ts is worth trons, 
$18,000,000 to $20, ts indebtedness is less 
0 ts annual expenses about $3,000,000, in- 
cluding | ~-~4, on its debt. 

pL, . von vet in Lo na oo bonds proposed will 

es 

— ‘an ack cl of Ul the pee of rOho, and by, sales 

acts of Kentuck: ny ge 





Fail particulars respecting thisissue can_ be bsé 
upon application at the American Excha 


e Nationas 
Bank, through which the bonds are off for sale. 
MILES GREEN 4 
AM HOOPER, 
R. M. BISHO. Trustees. 
B. A. FER 3USO 





! ong © CENT. Improved Farm Firs 
Mortgage er eenttey. Send for circular oon 
z BWA WATKINS & CO., teeters ma 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St, New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THH SAME ADVANTAGES 


= + 





AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER | 


CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Allen, 


ou @ CO, au 





Stephens 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 


No. 25 Pine St., New York. 


DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 898 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


Insurance Company, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 


United States Branch Office, 54 
William street, New York. 











Paid-u yy subscribed compel... $10,000,000 
Gross us and Ln ala 3,700, 
Net life assets Tt annuities.. 13,300,000 








a7} fnete bee here by Board of atanagermens®10:00 


agent income -< _—— de =e alo ne.. is 4,000,000 
e any e Assets en 
liable for the other. mi ot—the one not 


cities and towns in the 
osses promptly adjusted and 


pela _ money ama, 
+2. 1809. Commenced 


business’ in wit ed Paes i WHITE, and SAMUEL 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co: corner Cedar St. 


Capital. eeePeeeereseesces Bes 000 00 
Surplus........ ....00. . 685,337 60 


Assets, Jan.1, wera. guuaaaa® 60 


snare fae Keone tton 


AY py in the 9 prinel 
United Sta‘ 
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a Sn et 
A SELF-ADJUSTING CURRENCY, 3 


Ir is not in the wit of man by, any 
lative enactment to fix beforehand the exact 
amount of currency that will be best adant- 
ed‘to the necessities of business: The 
amount may be fixed by legislatién; but it 
is just as likely to be wrong as right. On 
this point the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his report of 1869, made the following 
sensible observations: 

“No buman intelligence can fix the 
amount of currency that is really needed ; 
for it is continually varying and is never 
fixed. If Congress limits the amount, there 
will always be those who will be dissatisfied 
and who will seek legislation either for the 
purpose of contraction or expansion; and 
so long as the volume of currency depends 
upon legislative enactment uncertainty and 
instability will pervade all financial opera- 
tions. If, however, notes for circulation 
are issued by a banking association com- 
posed of business men and capitalists, who 
are obliged to furnish security for the: 
prompt and easy conversion of their.issues 
into coin on demand, no other limit to the 
amount of such notes need be fixed than 
that imposed by self-interest. If there isa 
legitimate demand for currency, the notes 
willremain in circulation long enough to 
make their issue profitable. If there isnot 
such a demand, the notes will be hurried 
home for conversion into coin. In this way 
the business demand for currency will get 
its supply, and the surplus, if any, will 
always be retired. A self-adjusting cur- 
rency is the only one that is adapted to the 
exigencies of trade and to the wants of the 
country, and it is a vital question at. this 
time whether this result can be reached 
before the return to specie payments.” 

Itis manifest at sight that the Govern- 
ment cannot, without entering into the 
business of issuing currency and redeeming 
it, receiving deposits and making loans and 
discounts, give to the currency the self- 
adjusting property. It is a question of 
supply and demand, amid a great diversity 
of circumstances; and of necessity it must 
make its own rule as to the supply at the 
time of the demand. What is really 
wanted is known only in the presence of 
the demand, and this can never be known 
beforehand. A legal enactment as to quan- 
tity is inflexible. It is just so'much ‘and no 
more—sometimes too much and at other 
times too litule—leading to speculation and 
inflating prices in the one instance, and de- 
pressing prices and producing stringency 
in the other. This result can: hever be 
avoided so long as the Government at 
Washington undertakes to tell the people 
how much currency they shall have. The 
Government cannot avoid the result by its 
own direct agency without assuming the 
functions of a banker. A self-adjusting 
system of currency never did exist and 
never can exist exceptin connection with 
banking. 

The twofold problem then to be solved is 
tO give to the banks the power of expanding 
the circulation when business requires it; 
and also to subject them to the necessity of 
contracting it by redemption when its yvol- 
ume is greater than the wants of business. 
This will make it elastic in both directions. 
The power being granted and the necessity 
being imposed, the natural operations of 
trade and the laws of ;self-interest will ad- 
just the currency to the needed volume, 
And if Congress is not wise enough to grap- 
ple with this problem and solve it in a prac- 
tical way, by free banking, on the one hand | 
and by bank redemption, on the other, then 
it had better not undertake to regulate the 
currency at all. Next to some measure for 
the resumption of specie payment by pay- 
ing the greenback debt is the yital question 
of remodeling the banking law, so as to 
make our paper-currency self-adjusting. 








SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK 
STATE, 


Tue total number of savings banks in 
the State of New York on the 1st January, 
1874, was 155, of which 71 were located in 
New York, Kings, and Westchester coun- 
ties. The aggregate amount ef deposits at ’ 
the above date was $285,520,085, against 
$285,286,621 on the ist of January, 1878, 
showing an increase of but $233,464 during 
the year, which is the smallest annual in- 
crease for the last sixteen years, The ad- 
dition to the surplus over and above liabil- 
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business during the year 1873. The 


GY PF | following table shows the rapid progress of 


savings ‘banks in this state since 1857, 


when they were: placed age 9: care of 
the bawk’department : ‘ : 


Jan. Ist, 1859... 





In the whole of this period there has 
been no decrease of deposits except during 
the year 1861, which was the first year of 
the war. The smallest increase for any 
single year, with the exception of the last» 
was during the year 1865, the year in which 
the war closed. The largest increase was 
during the year 1871. 

The savings banks located in New York, 
Kings, and Westchester counties—seventy: 
on the ist of January, 1878, and seventy- 
one on the ist of January,.1874—reported 
resources to the amount of $235,163,836 on 
the 1st of January, 1874, against $233,204, . 
967 on the 1stof January, 1878, showing a 
gain of $1,958,369 during the year. During 
the last half of the year:the deposits in the 
banks of New York Cily declined from the 
point at which they stood on the 1st of 
July by moré than $4,000,000, as the conse- 
quence of the panic which began in Sep- 
tember, and led to a large withdrawal ‘of 
deposits. There.was also a general decline 
of deposits throughout the state, bringing 
down the total increase for the year to the 
‘sum of- $283,461. The average. amount 
credited to each account on the ist of 
January, 1874, in the abovenamed counties, 
was $349.87, against $354.10 on the ist of 
January, 1878, showing an average reduc- 
_tion of $4.23 on each deposit. This reduc- 
tion proves that capitalists, who have 
‘hitherto made large deposits in savings 
banks, either for the purpose of permanent 
investment or while waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to make investments, have made less 
use of savings banks than formerly. This 
we regard asa good sign. It is not the 
proper business of savings banks to provide 
such conveniences for capitalists ; and they 
ought to be forbidden to pay such a rate of 
interest on deposits as will furnish a motive 
to this use. Their function is to furnish a 
safe depository for the funds of the labor- 
ing classes and those who are inexperienced 
in the investment of money. 

The fact that the savings banks passed 
through the panic of last fall with no other 
harm to themselves than a great reduction 
in the annual increase of their deposits is 4 
circumstance that tells well for their solv. 
ency and the general discretion and wisdom 
of their management. At one time, espe- 
cially in New York and Brooklyn, they 
were subject toa severe ‘‘run” by panic- 
stricken depositors; yet there was no fail_ 
ure. Many of the banks availed themselves 
of their right to demand a thirty-days’ notice 
before making payment, while others paid 
at once all who called for their deposits. 
The ‘so-called ‘‘ available fund,” consisting 
of temporary loans secured by collaterals, 
amounted to almost nothing in the crisis. 
The borrowers to whom this ‘available 
fund” was loaned were unable to meet their 
engagements, and the banks had to rely 
mainly upon the sale of their United States 
ponds in order to proeure.the ready cash 
with which to pay their depositors. 

The Bapk Superintendent, in his report 
to the legislature, - represents the savings 


than they were on the ist of January, 1873. 
The proportion | of surplus to liabilities is 
greater than it has been before: since 1865. 
The average percentage of this surplus on lia- 


“ed to 7.51 per cent. The average deposit 
credited to each account was $340.12, against 
$346.79 on the ist of Jantiary, 1873, show- 
ing a reduction of $6.67, for an average, on 
each account, and equally showing that the 
speculative and investing classes are mainly 
the ones that have Sree thelr: funds 





ities was $1,672,088. Five new banks com- | 


from vase ein banks, 





banks of this state to be in a better position . 


bilities on the 1st of January, 1874, amount-. 


Savings-bank depositors, though for the 
most part persons of limited means, are 
creditors. Their deposits are debts due to 
them, and to them it is an important question 
whether these debts when paid shall be 
paid in a currency still further depreciated 
by inflating it or paid in a currency brought 
nearer to par with gold. They are interest- 
ed—as are all classes except the gold gam- 
blers and speculators—in having our cur- 
rency made better by a nearer approach to 
the specie standard of value. Depreciating 
the currency by inflating it works a prac- 
tical injury to every man who has a dollar 
of deposits, in a savings bank. The gold 
standard is really the poor man’s standard, 
because most conducive to his interests, 
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THE SEIZURE OF BOOKS AND 
PAPERS. 


Tue bill reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means by Mr. Ellis H. Roberts 
for the reform of our custom-house system 
repeals the present law in respect to the 
seizure of books and papers to be used as 
evidence against importers charged with de- 
frauding the Government, and provides that 
in all suits and proceedings other than crim- 
inal arising under our revenue laws the dis- 
trict attorney of the United States, if he 
‘wants to make use of the importer’s in- 
voices, books, or papers for the purpose of 
evidence, must make a written application 
to the cdurt, setting forth the particular 
book, invoice, or paper that he desires so to 
use and also the fact or facts which he ex- 
pects to prove thereby. It is then made the 
duty of the court to issue an order to the 
importer to produce the book, invoice, or 
paper in open court at a time specified in the 
order; and, in the event of non-compliance 
with this order, the fact will be taken as a 
confession that the allegations made by the 
district attorney are true, unless the failure 
is explained to the satisfaction of the court. 
Ifthe books, invoices, or papers are produced, 
in obedience to the order, they may be used 
as evidence on behalf of the United States; 
but the owner is allowed free access to them 
while in the custody of the court. 

This is a decided mitigation of the severi_ 
ties and often gross injustice practiced un- 
der the present law, of which importers so 
justly complain. It, however, asserts and 
proposes to exercise the right of demanding 
private books and papers, which are not 
the property of the Government, to which 
the Government has noclaim under the 
rule of forfeiture, but which it proposes to 
use as evidence in establishing the allega” 
tion of fraud. While it modifies the seiz- 
ure law as it now stands, it, nevertheless, 
retains its underlying principle. It assumes 
that the Government, in collecting its 
revenue and detecting frauds against its 
revenue laws, has the right to make the 
party implicated virtually a witness against 
himself. He must produce his private 
books and papers at the order of the court, 
or his failure will be legally interpreted as 
a confession that the allegations of the 
district attorney are true. Non-compli- 
ance is a confession of guilt. 

We think that there is a serious objection 
to such a law, even in this modified and 
mitigated form. The papers which are 





evidence against a suspected party. The 
Government demands their possession for 
this purpose; and, hence, it in effect com- 
pels him ‘‘to be a witness against him- 
self.” 

To demand the private papers of an 
importer as the means of proving his guilt 
and then make their non-production equiva- 
lent to the confession of such guilt as really 
invades his rights and makes him ‘‘a wit- 
ness against himself” as does the present 
seizure law. We insist that the Govern- 
ment has no right thus to coerce testimony 
from the party it accuses. The principle 
of the seizure law in application to private 
books and papers is itself bad and there is 
no way of making it good. The only 
difference between the bill of Mr. Roberts 
and the preseot law on this point is that the 
former is less liable to abuses. Both involve 
the. same principle. Both seek to establish 
the guilt of the party against whom pro- 
ceedings are instituted by rummaging amid 
his private papers. Practically, he migh 





pb ag well be put on the witness stand and be 


ordered to be produced are to be used as” 
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eompelled to swear against himself. This 
is what the process Amounts to in theory 
and in fact. 





THE LAW OF DEPRECIATION. 


WRITERS on political economy are agreed 
in the general principle that the. natural 
volume of paper currency is that which can 
be maintained at par with metallic money, 
either gold or silver, by being convertible 
into the.same on demand. This principle 
assumes that paper currency is simply a 
form of credit resting on gold or silver, as 
the-recognized measure of value. The 
former, though having comparatively no 
value in itself, is commercially the equiva. 
Jent of the latter, because at the option of 
the holder it is convertible into it. He can 
at any time get the goldor silver for it; 
and, hence, he can use it as if it were one 
or the other. Metallic money, therefore, 
measures the volume of paper currency by 
the limit of its convertibility ; and this is 
its natural volume. Within this limit there 
can be no depreciation: 

The moment, however, paper currency 
exceeds this limit. it becomes irredeemable 
and at once ceases to be the commercial 
equivalent of gold or silver. Its volume is 
then too great for the base on which it rests- 
It is inconvertible. In other words, it is.a 
demand debt against. the issuer which he 
does not, pay. It is, hence, a discredited 
obligation, and, by consequence, loses in the 
degree of its purchasing power. The 
world’s experience has long since settled 
the question that a bank note or a Govern- 
ment note not paid on demand will not cir- 
culate among the people at par with gold. 
This elementary law in finance is as certain 
in its operations as any law of Nature. 
Nothing is surer than the depreciation of 
paper obligations when their volume is too 
great to be redeemed on demand. 

The degree of this depreciation, all other 
things being equal, will depend upon the 
extent to which paper currency is in excess 
of its natural volume. Professor Bonamy 
Price, who studied this question in the 
light of history, laid it down as a general 
principle that if we double the volume of 
paper currency when it has reached the ex- 
treme limit of its convertibility into coin 
it will depreciate 50 per cent.; and that if 
we quadruple the volume it will depreciate 
75 per cent. Whether this represents the 
exact rate of depreciation is not so material. 
Experience proves beyond all question that 
the increase of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency will certainly add to its depreciation 
in some general proportion to the amount of 
such increase; and if the increase be con- 
tinued from time to time the currency will 
become utterly worthless. The issuer, ifa 
bank, will be bankrupt ; and if the issuer be 
a government the currency will at last be 
repudiated and prove a dead loss in the 
hands of the people. 

There is no mystery about the fact that a 
paper currency, when passing the limit of 
its convertibility, should depreciate pars 
passu with its increase. Thecurrency itself 
is a debt obligation, circulating on the credit 
of the issuer, which by the very terms of 
the supposition he does not pay on demand, 
He is, hence, discredited; and if the debt 
beincreased by the addition of more such 
obligations, then they must all necessarily 
smk in value. Confidence in the issuer is 
impaired just in proportion to the excess of 
issues beyond the payable point. These 
issues, circulating as a currency, need to be 
increased in order to compensate for their 
depreciation, even at the same rate of busi. 
ness ; and with every increase they create 
the necessity of a still further increase, by 
reason of a still further depreciation, and 
thus matters proceed till they end in a final 
collapse. 

Such is the history of inconvertible paper 
money whenever and wherever the experi. 
ment has been carried-out to its full results. 
It is: sure to lead to disaster in the end. 
And, if there be any truth: in history or 
any reality in the elementary laws of ex- 
change, then the expansion of our. paper 
circulation, now depreciated because. irre- 
deemable, must lead to further. deprecia- 
tion. It is a movement in the wrong direc. 
tion, unless we propose to cut loose alto- 
gether from the world’s standard of value; 
and if we do this we shall be out: upon 9 
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Husurance. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE TIMES. 


So sluggish has been the condition of 
reneral’ business since Congress met that for 
months ‘busitiess mén have been compelled 
to give all their time and énérgy to save 
their business from ‘loss or ruin. - ‘This 
proves that money invested in commercial 
pursuits is, to a great degree, ‘contingent 
upon the life of its possessor, and that when 
8 man’s property is deprived of his care by 
death it will at once shritk in value. ‘Since, 
therefore, your business and all your in- 














Westments will be of less value to-morrow, 


if you are dead, than to-day, while you are 
living, it is evident that your life’should be 
fully iasured.’ The hardness ‘of the times) 
instead of furnishing an excuse for delay, 
should add weight to the argument in favor 
of imniediate insurance, for, if it is difficult 
to pay & premium now, how much more 
difficulf would it be for your family to sup- 
port themselves, in these times, if you were 
dead. Discharge at once this duty which 
you owe to your family. ‘The feeling that 
your family is provided for, no matter what 
may happen, will afford you comfort which 
an equal amount of money laid out in any 
other way could not purchase. 





AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESS. 


ALTHoven only fourteen years have 
passcd since the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was organized, it has for more than 
one-half of that period been a conspicuous 
example of success in the life insurance 
business. During the last ten years the 
anaual cash income of this institution, as 
shown by official reports, increased from 
three hundred thousand dollars to nearly 
ten million, and its assets from six hundred 
thousand dollars to twenty-four million- 
Its first struggles for a foothold in a field 
occupied for many years by others were 
characterized by an intelligence and energy 





. which seemed to foretell the success since 


acquired, and it naturally became a leader 
in the practice of life insurance, which 
others have not been unwilling to follow. 
Adopling every well-tested plan by which 
this great beneficence can be adapted to the 
varied wants of the people, and using every 
proper method of diffusing information 
about its value as a necessity to young and 
old and as a preventive of vagrancy and 
crime, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has grown stronger, steadily extend- 
ing its business, increasing its payments to 
policyholders and their heirs, and at the 


‘same time accumulating a capital now ex- 


ceeding:twenty-four million dollars. 
It must be acknowledged that the in- 
creasing strength of such an institution has 


much to do with the social and business 


life of the community. In one sense, the 


. dealings of the Equitable Life Assurance 


Society are purely commercial; but in an- 
other sense they are allied to all the inter- 
ests that cluster around the homes and 
firesides of our land. What a record that 
would be which tells the history of the 
policies paid by the Society—amounting to 
millions of dollars—during these fourteen 
years! It would be a record of comfort 
brought to the widow’s and orphan’s home» 
of the anxieties of dying parents alleviated’ 
of children restrained from vagrancy, and 
of.good done to the community. 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE. 


SmverAt of the London papers publish” 
the opinions of two eminent lawyers upon 
the validity of life policies in the event ofa 
war between Great Britain and the United 
States, as follows: 

“Tt may be of some slight interest to En- 
lish assurers to learn the opinions expressed 
by Mr. J. P. Benjamin, Q.0., and the em- 
inent conveyancer and equity draftsman, 
Mr. H. M. Jackson, upon a case receitly 
sibmitted to them by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States.~ 
The question and opinion are as follows: 
Question. Would & war between England 
and America cotipelor enable the Equitable 
to decline to pay atry moneys becoming due 
on policies effected with them by British 
subjects ; or could it fn any aod what way 
fajuriously affect such policyholders and 
their rights? Arswer, It has been defiuite- 
ly determined by the Court of Appeals of 
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‘the State of New York (within whose juris- 


diction contracts made by the Equitable will 
fall) that ‘a state of war does not annul a 


policy of life ‘assurance, notwithstai@ine 
the receipt of prenitums is interrupted. ' Tts 
’ @ffect is simply t6 suspend the performatice 


of the contract atid the feiiedy on it ‘uiftil 
the conclusion of thé war, when, of ‘mak 
ing the payments ‘which but for the war 
would ‘have been made during its contin- 
uance, with proper interest in'reapeét of the 
period of suspension, the rights of both 
parties will revive. If an Equitable policy 
were to come for adjudication before an 
English tribunal, we are of opinion ‘that 
the New York authorities would ‘be ‘fol- 


lowed.” 
rr 


THE statements of 82 of the principal life 
insurance companies in the United- States 
for the year 1873 show an aggregate of 
146,436 policies issued, insuring $337,818,- 
585. The number of policies was 385 less 


and the amount of insurance $6,528,458 


greater than the business of 1872. 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 28th, 1874, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878: 

Premiums received on Marine ee from 

1st January, 

pen on Policies not marked off Ist 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, Me. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 


*'$2,500,000 00 


ASSETS, Jan. fst, 1874, se eo ee ve (= 6) 64,852;607 6S 
LIABILITIES, - aS! Sab te es 7 "= © =" © $216,690.24 
ANSTRAGE Ors 
FortyY- lg SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, show ndition ae the Company on the first day of Jan- 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mo ec ws antinas Rapes me - Kistabe: Wiécths 6 tea bon °° WEL edi dvedddccd TAG7848 & ‘53 
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Bills Heooivable, sag ressssicsesneerein SOLES : Rad 
yee met 
Js SPO O Oe eee eseeeseeeeeeeeeee . f] 
MM cseicctcccpeoeececce <sesccanuarstianaeei Me. oo et ce ier nee. eee 
‘o' we BiLTETES: :$4,852,697 65 
Canis 2 for Losses § outstanding On Ist January, 1674... 2... sesiincsivceccesiscbscdecveecces 8216395 35 
Wo oflsSbbhw7ee bdlesdee temepye gophbedoobbiidd- ebébbieshdppnde CGlaiees edakies Bs + $216,690:24 


a4 ee WASHBURN, » Secretary. 
C.K. FRANCIS, f Ass't Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Cc. edt gee WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


; Assistant Secretaries. 





MALY, 187B,......0eeecvedesgeesevcseoserer 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..,..... $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon'¥ire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked off — Ist January, 

to ist December, 1873. ........5...005 4 73 

Losses paid during the ee period........ 2,960,882 49 

Returns of Premiums and Expensegs....... 1,258,319 26 

The Company has the following Assets, viz : 


ni and State of New York 
rane City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,567,106 


Real feta by Blocks and otherwise.... 2,802,000 
sal Retate au — ak and tos and elaltns 000 00 
s due 


“Write ae 422,804 66 
panes many, <a Bills Heovlvable......° 2688300 ft 
OR eeprom lB iden 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof; or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J.B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
ra A uLESD SHEPPA. PGANDY’ 
wen See NGOnE. GORDO. BURNHAM, 
HENRY CO ERED K CHAUNCHY. 
LEWIS CURTIS CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MI 
RQ AL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
D LANE WILLIAM 5. B R, 
ES BRYCH, JAMES @. DH FOREST 
ANIEL S. MILLER, ANDER V. BLAKE, 
. STURGIS 8. D. RICH, 
ENRY K. BOUERT JOSIAH 0. LO 
LIAM CHAS. H. LL, 
ae ABP R, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
A. GEO RGE W. LAN 
AMES LOW AM T. SA 
BND. HEW1A THOMAS F. ‘FQUNGS, 
FB ABCOUR, HORACE GRAY” 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


PHENIX INSURANCE POMPANY, 





PHILANDER Bicewe See'y. Brahe HEN CROWELL, Pres’t 
0 New York. 1738 Broadway. 


Western and Southe hives ent, 160 La Salle St., 
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OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL. STREET. 


New YORK, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 31st, 1872. $323,367 63 


Premiums received during the year 1873... - 1,420,627 33 33 

Total Promiums.... ....sssssesesceees $1,743,994 96 131,743,004 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 

uary ist to December 3ist, 1873........... $1,497,054 03 


Paid during same period : 
Losses, Hxpenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and’Interest.. ++$1,276,845 88 88 
Return of Premiums....., Perret) 14,886 08 @ 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1878, were as follows: 


Oash in Banks,,........cccsecseee deccccceseoes $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
FAS Gi BBs cccn ctccescncccsesoncscctes 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due................ 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
RE RE eR 629,502 98 


$1,018,954 44 
That a semi-annual dividend of FIVH () 
ja CENT. be paid. to the sos elders, or their le; 
representatives, on and after M » the second 
of February next. 





TRU rts TEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 


WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 


ELWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
L. HAM, HENRY R.. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JO8. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President, 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 
CG. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 





No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 





Capital, 
Insures Fire Risks. 


os 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the FRA VELERS of Hartford, 0b 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, . 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Wice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - =- $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, ’74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - -* (71,081 95 
Brarich offices: 
% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





DIREC'TORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABOOOK, HIRA M BA 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, RENCE = YURNURE, 
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UNIVERSAL cs 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
cre een () ee 


This company possesses the following attractive features: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual.company. 

2. These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium. 

4, Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
aife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


a) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C. Richardson & Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8, COR, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
‘THOMAS M. MARKOB, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th Street. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, ViIck-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SmCRETARY. 


—o——_—. 
OFFICERS. 
WittiaM WALgEER, President. 
Henry J. Forser, Vice-President, 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary, 
Gongs L, Montaaus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lasser, M. D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 00. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL ‘BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets -<--<--= ~ $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 





Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, U874...........ccccccecsesccccsees wore Zi OF 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve....... oe eer eae pre eo 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Poltcyholders Mecccccd hue Webe beeel occ BhGCcspeecis to. 177/243 73 


IN TO SUCH SURPLUS, Which retane promiens appattioned to each Poliy, 
fo Bes Sate bear on thelr fay a DEFINITE ave Coad ee comeen’, hee Pes ane be Pen AB sar} 
vi n 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. cea ge Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, E. W. DERBY, 
fe naw Wl Physician, 


Counsel. 
SPLENDID United States Life Insurance Co., 

Kew, S01: BE, SG 208 eu, Brostwed 
INCORPORATED oh 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER 2uisiresinata=m 


Dl forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
Sent for One New Subscriber to Tam Ixpr- Lae 


B. DE WITT, President. 
PENDENT. Particulars in another column. ‘WHITING, Actuary. 








Vice-President, M. B, WYNKOOP > 











NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MI 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing, 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L, ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


.CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD, 
GEORGE WILKES, M. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, Mt. 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends dre 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premitims, 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been ‘adopted by every other company im the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY. 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the epproval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or_even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. Hynes ey the Home Office of the Company or any of 
ite General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, i 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


rt Medical 
Examiners. 
Assis’t Medical Examiner. 
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Selections, 


TO DAFFODILS. 


Fam Darropiis, we weep to sce 
You baste away soon soon; 
As yet theearly-rising Sun 
Has not attained his noon. 





Stay, stay, 
Until the basting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a Spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 

As you or any thing. 

We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
way 

Like to the Summer’s rain; 
Ors the pearls of morning’s dew, 

Ne’er to be found again. 

—R. HERRIOK. 





LITERARY DOGS. 


Tuery behaved at dinner exactly like com- 
mon dogs; but when I offered Blanche a 
piece of cheese and asked if she knew the 
word for that substance, her master an- 
swered that she could spell it very correctly, 
I had invited a few friends to meet these 
learned animals, and when they were as 
sembled in the drawing-room we made the 
little preparations which M. du Rouil said 
would be most convenient. A large octa- 
gonal library table was put in the middle of 
“the room, with a cloth of one color and a 
lamp in the center. Round this table Mad- 
ame du Rouil laid cards, with all the letters 
ef the alphabet printed in large capitals. 
There was also a littlehand-bell. Ata sign 
from her master, Blanche jumped upon the 
table and sat in an attitude of expectation. 
hen M. du Rouil turned to me and said: 
**T promised you that the dog should spell 
Sromage. Blanche, spell fromage.” Blanche 
immediately set about her work ahd brought 
an F, an R, andan QO; then she hesitated. 
“ You have only given us three letters, and 
there are seven in the word.” On _ this she 
soon found M, A, G, E, and the word was 
complete. The next task was a trans- 
lation. We were invited to write upon a 
slate any Latin, German, or English word 
in which the same letter did not occur 
twice. Some one present wrote, in German 
handwriting, the word Pferd, and M. du 
Rouil showed the slate to Blanche. Sh 
either read it or pretended to read it, anf 
made a sign that she understood by putting 
the slate down with her paw. ‘‘ Now give 
us the French for that word.” She imme- 





diately brought C, and then H,.E, V, A, L. 


**As you are spending the evening at an 
Englishman’s house, Blanche, would you 
oblige him by translating that word into 
English?” Without, hesitation, the dog 
gave me an H, and’with very little hesita- 
tion the remaining letters—O, R, 8, E 

Notwithstanding her success, the dog 
seemed to set about her work very ‘unwill- 

ingly, and it was evidently a great effort to 
her. The authority of the master, though 
very geptly exercised, appearec to be irre- 
sistible—exactly like that of a mesmerist 
over his patient. Blanchecomplained audibl 
the whole time, with a sound between growl- 
ing and whining, and occasionally a short 
bark of uneasiness. Observing this, I said 
that for the present that part of the per- 
formance might be considered satisfactory, 
and we would pass on. to something else. 
M. du Rouil then told us that Blanche could 
correct bad spelling, and invited me to 
write a word on the slate with an inten- 
tional fault in it. He showed the slate to 
the dog and said: ‘‘ There is a fault here, 
Blanche. Find it out and show us first what 
letter ought to be effaced.” The word I 
had written was maison; but I had 
spelled it méson. The dog immediately 
brought: the letter E. Then M. du Rouil 
requested Blanche to show us what letters 
ought to be substituted, and she fetched an 
A and an I. 

As Blanche seemed tired and worried 
with this kind of work, I intervened on her 
behalf; and she was allowed to go and curl 
herself up in a corner andeat cakes. Lyda 
took her place on the table, and a set of 
figures were substituted for the alphabet. 
Some arithmetical problems were written 
on the slate, and she resolved them (or ap- 
peared to resolve them) without a single 
mistake. A very pretty incident occurred at 
this period of the performance, for the mas- 
ter proposed a little mental arithmetic. 
‘“*Now, Lyda,” he said, ‘‘I want to see 
whether you understand division. Suppose 
you had ten pieces of sugar and you met 
ten Prussian dogs, how many lumps would 
you, une Francaise, give to each of the Prus- 
sians?” Lyda very decidedly replied to 
this with acipher. ‘“ Butnowsuppose that 
you divided your lumps of sugar with me; 
how many would you give me?” Lyda 
took up the figure 5 and presented it to her 
master. 

This was prety enough; but, for reasons 
of my own, I was much more interested in 
something that happened immediately after- 
ward.. M. du Rouil guitted the room, the 
door was closed after him, and he called out: 
** Which is the least valuable figure?” Lyda 
brought me the cipher. Then her master 
paid: ‘‘ Which is the most yaluable figure?” 





The dog brought me the 9. After this I 

asked for different figures, which the dog 

gave me, without a single mistake. 

It was Blanche’s turn next; but this time, 
of being surrounded with the letters 


instead 
of the alpha she was surféundediwith 
playing-cards. M. du Roull Hisd another 


+ pack in his hand, and told us to choose a 


card. ‘Blanche, wliat ‘card bas ‘been 
chosen?” The dog always took up the 
right card in her teeth. Then she played a 


game with a young lady and lost it, after’ 


which she rushed from her seat into-the 
corner with an air of the deepest humilia- 
tion. r 


A very surprising thing followed the. 


game at cards. M. du Rouil begged me. to 
go into another room and Teayé a light on 
the floor, with a pack ofjcards arranged 
all round it and to close doors as nearly 
as possible without shutting them. This 
being done, he begged any one present to 
whisper in the dog’s ear the name of a card 
to be fetched by her from the other room. 
A lady whispered the‘ knave of hearts,” if 
Iremember rightly, but in so low a voice 
as to be inaudible even by the dog, which 
made a mistake and brought something else. 
She was then requested to bring the ace of 
spades; and she soon came back from:,the 
oo with the ace of spades in her 
eeth. 

Both thedogs played a game at dominoes. 
This was managed as follows: The dogs sat 
on chairs opposite each other and took up 
the domino that was wanted; but the mas- 
ter or mistress placed it and kept avynounc- 
ing the state of the game. Their distress 
when they could not go on without draw- 
ing upon the bank was expressed in piteous 
whines, and amused -us all -immensely. 
Lyda was the loser, and she precipitately 
retreated to hide herself, with an evident 
consciousness of defeat.>Hamerton’s “Cliap- 
ters on Animals.” ; 


CENTRAL AFRICAN PIGMIES, 


Tue Khedive spoke of a race of pigmies 
which had been discovered in the very heart 
of Central Africa, beyond the land of the 
Nyam-Nyams, and .advised us.to look at 
two natives of the,tribe which had recently 
reached Cairo. , On leaving ‘the Palace of 
Abdeen, therefore, we :!rove immediately to 
the Palace of the Nilc, near Boulak, where 
they are now kept. On making inquiry, 
the soldiers in the inner court immediately 
pointed out two small boys (apparently), 
wéaring the fez and dressed in jackets and 
trowsers of white-wool.° I should have 
taken them for children of some Ethiopian 
tribe at the first glance, and was not satis- 
fied until after a close inspection that one 
of them was a full-grown man. 

Dr. Schweinfurth saw some natives of 
the tribe among the Nyam-Nyams, but did 
not reach their country, which lies beyond 
that of the latter, and, therefore, south of 
the Equator—probably from 800 to 500 miles 
west of the central part of Albert Nyanza. 
But after Sch weinfurth’s return the veteran 
Italian traveler Miani, whose name, carved 
upon a tree near Fatiko,will be remembered 
by all readers of Speke’s and Baker’s narra- 
tives, started on a new journey of explora- 
tion, from which he was destined never to 
return. On the 6th of November last some 
boats reached Khartoum with the journals 
and collections of Miani, who died in a 
country called Monbootoo. These -were 
taken by the governor of Khartoum, and 
three pigmies, who were suppoees to be 
slaves, were temporarily imprisoned. When 
the intelligence reached Cairo, the Khedive 
ordered Miani’s papers and collections to be 
given to the Italian consul and the pigmies 
to be sentto him. One of them, a woman, 
died on the way; the other two. reached 
here a few weeks ago. They are the first 
of their race which have ever been seen out- 
side of Central Africa. The Khedive, who 
gave me these particulars, seemed much 
interested in the people, and probably in- 
tends to use them, if they survive, asa 
medium of future intercourse with their 
tribe. 

The soldiers brought the pigmies forward 
for our inspection. They came, half will- 
ingly, half with an air of defiance or of pro- 
test against the superior strength which sur- 
rounded them. A tall Dinka, from the 
White Nile, blacker than charcoal, who ac- 
companied them, was one of Miani’s men. 
He spoke a little Arabic, and I was thus able 
to get a little additional information 
through him. He assured me that the pig- 
mies were called Naam ; that their country 
was a journey of a yearand a half from 
Khartoum (probably. the time occupied by 
a trading expedition in going thither and 
returning), and that the place from which 
they came had the name of Takkatikat. 
The taller of the two. pigmies, Tubbul b 
name, was 20 years o)@; the younger, Karal, 


ouly Boe 16. 

1 ittle fellows looked at me with 
bright, questioning, steady eyes, while I 
examined and measured them. Tubbul 
was 46 inches in hight, the legs being 22 
inches and the body with the head 24, 
which is a somewhat better proportion 
than is usualin savage tribes. Head and 
arms were quite symmetrical, but the spine 
curved in remarkably from the shoulders 
to the hip-joint, throwing out the abdomen, 
which was already much distended, prob- 
ably from their diet of beans and bananas. 
Yet the head was, erect, the shoulders on 
tiie line of gravity, aud there was po stpop 





TNE INDEPENDENT. 


Pane postaenes th y, a8 insthe Sou 
Pe Bushmen, abet a 
aremnd.the breast and round 
abdomen. His hands and feet were coarsely 
—" but not large, only the ee 
being dispr tiona j lumsy. 
The facial angte was, fal apito hens 4 
age. There Was a good dévelopment “of 
brain, fine intelligent eyes, and a nose so 
flattened that,in looking down the fore- 
*head from ‘above; Oné sdw only the lips pro- + 
ecting beyond it. The nostrils were aston- 
ishingly wide andsquare. The complexion 
was that of a dark mulatto. 

The boy Karal was 43 inches high, with 
‘the same general proportions. Both had 
woolly hair, cutshort in front, but covering 
the crown with a circular cap of crisp little 
rolls." Tubbul’s age showed itself on nearer 
examination in his hands, feet, and joints, 
as wéllas his face. He had no beard, but 
was evidently of virile years. Lifted him 
from the ground, and should not estimate 
his weight at more than 65 pounds. The 
soldiers stated that neither of the two had 
learned more than a few words of Arabic, 
but that they talked a great deal to each 
other in their own language. However, 
when ordered to speak, Tubbul turned and 
walked away. A soldier seized and drew 
him ,back, whereupon he stood still and 
sullen in his former place. At a recent 
meeting of the Egyptian Institute it-was 
stated that the language of these pigmies 
has no resemblance to that of any other in 
Central Africa. 

The country of Naam, or Takkatikat, or 
jane ou may be its correct name, is re- 
ported to be an equatorial table-land, cov- 
ered! with low, dense thickets, in which 
the pigmies hide. The Khedive told me 
that they are quite warlike, and by no 
means despicable foes to their larger negro 
neighbors, since they are active as apes and 
difficult to find among their native jungles. 
Dr. Schweinfurth supposes them to be 
the pigmies mentioned by Herodotus. The 
Darwinians will hardly find an intermediate 
race between man and monkey in them, 
Their curious physical peculiarities, espe- 
cially the curvature of the spine, the wide 
mouth, with flat but distinctly marked lips, 
and the squareness and breadth of the nos- 
trils are not of a simian character. In 
fact, they look less like the chimpanzee 
than several of the tall and athletic negro 
tribes. 

When I was on the White Nile, in 1852, 
the Nyam-Nyams were spoken of by the 
people as a frightful race of cannibals, with 
tails. No one had ever seen them; the very 
name was a terror to the natives of Soudan 
and an obstacle to the traveler. Now their 
country has been reached and partly ex- 
plored, and specimens of the race have ven- 
tured even as faras Khartoum. The pig- 
mies prove to be far more interesting than 
they, from an ethnological point of view 
and we shall certainly soon learn more o 
them. I am not aware that any account of 
the race has yet been published in Europe 
or America.—BAyARD TAYLOR, in ‘‘“Zhe 
Tribune.” t ; 





SIDEWALKS UNDER GLASS. 





Tue almost. unlimited , potentiality, of |. 
glass in the amelioration Of the winter | 


climates of high latitudes will yet be gen- 

erally recognized. There are many ways 
by which its more extensive use would 

render life during the cold season greatly 

more endurable. How easily, for example, 

and at what comparatively small , expense 

could the bleak, storm-swept: streets of 
Northern cities in winter be converted into 

delightful thoroughfares, as far as pedes- 

trianism is concerned, by enclosing the side- 

walks with large, thick glass pahes, sup- 

ported in a light, ornamental iron frame- 

work! No alteration whatever in the build- 

ings or the streets would be needed. Small 

iron columns, four or five feet apart, would 

rise from the curbstones to nearly the hight 

of the first story of the stores or dwellings. 

These columns would support a light, open- 

work entablature, from whieh the glass 

roof would slope upward to the side ,of the 

buildings. The spaces between ,the .col- 

umns could be left square atthe top or 
made more ornamental by arches, either 
round or Gothic. At the bottom, for three 
feet or upward in hight from the curbstones, 

iron plates would be substituted for glass, 
to avoid accidental breakage from hubs of 
wheels or other causes. Openings would be 
left at the ends of blocks, where there were 
cross-streets, sufficient to allow free passage 
to the tide of foot-people. There would 
also be openings opposite each store or 
house front. The glassin the sides would 
be set in movable iron sashes, which would 
be taken out on the approach of warm 
weather, and replaced before winter.- The 
glass in the roof would remain permaneutly 
throughout the year, and in summer would 
be covered with canvas awnings. 

The cost of thus enclosing the sidewalks 
of the principal streets in any large city 
would not be great, while the bénefits that 
would follow in the promotion of health 
and comfort would be incalculable. The 


thousands of pedestrians that daily throng 
any great city thoroughfare ‘would, if its 
sidewalks were thus enclosed, be almost 
entirely sheltered during tbe inclement sea- 
son from storms, cold winds, and dust. 
They would also, to a great degree, be ex. 





empt from the annoyances of snow and mud 
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the-danger of. i tones... 
pane delicate invalily dou do their sho 
ping dful 









or visi or take nee 

exercise in all weathers. Nor would the 
benefits of these arcades end with the cold 
person The awning-covered roofs would 

summer be a protection from rain, from 
the hot noonday sun, and, to some extent, 
from dust. Only one small interest will 
suffer when this entirely feasible and cer- 
tainly desirable plan shall be generally 
adopted, and that is the umbrella makers, 
But there will still be a demand for their 
useful commodities from the country 
—— under Glass,” by GEoRGE A. 
HOVE. 





HONEST CRITICISM. 


Criticism has not as_yet passed into the 
scientific stage. There are but a few ver- 
dicts which arénot liable to be considera- 
bly modified, if not entirely upset. The 
first condition for obtaining trustworthy 
results would be to know accurately how 
individual minds are really affected by a 
given author. As in chemical experiments 
we sf how a substance is affected when ex- 
posed to various agents, so in criticism we 
should try the effect of a course of Shakes- 
peare upon as many different minds at as 
many different periods as possible. ‘The 
conclusions so obtained would not be an 
expression of our own individual taste, but 
the statement of a certain law determining 
the influence of a given author under vary- 
ing circumstances. The great difficulty of 
applying the method is tbat, even where 
sufficient materials exist, it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between the genuine sentiment and 
the mereecho of other men’s seetiments; 
and, therefore, the great value of a thor- 
oughly mistaken and wrong-headed esli- 
mate is that there is rather more chance of 
its sincerity. Affectation, indeed, takes 
innumerable shapes, and there are many 
writers at the present day who admire 
what revolts or bores other people, precisely 
because it is tiresome or offensive. The 
notion that originality is secured by con- 
tradicting established opinionsis, indeed, the 
plague of all good reasoning. We have to 
criticise the critics themselves before we 
can distinguish that part of their judgment 
which is really sincere. But, assuming that 
process to be satisfactorily accomplished, 
we should value any eccentric opinion as 
the natural philosopher values some unique 
specimen which serves to embody a crucial 
experiment.—Saturday Review. 








THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 


Tse province most severely afflicted is 
that of Bahar, in the northeastern part of 
Bengal, in one district of which (that of 
Tirhoot) over 100,000 starving people have 
recently made application for relief. This 
district, covering an area nearly equal to 
that of the State of Massachusetts and 
possessing a population of 4,384,000, dis- 
tributed inthe proportion of about 700 to 
the square mile, is one of the principal dis- 


_tricts for the cultivation of indigo, rice, 


sugar, tobacco, maize, and wheat; but the 
severe drought of last year caused a vast 
deficiency in the grain harvest, and as the 
accumulated stores were consumed the dis- 
tress spread from village to village, and, 
notwithstanding the exertions of,the gov- 
erpment, hundreds of people died of starva- 
tion before relief could reach them. There 
is practically no railroad communication in 
the districts most seriously affected, and, as 
the long drought has rendered the streams 
unnavigable even bythe lightest boats, food 
has to be slowly and laboriously distributed 
by means of relief trains of ox-wagons. 
The Government of India is doing all in its 
power to alleviate the distress; but, with the 
means of transportation at its disposal, it 
must.be evident that hundreds and even 
thousands may perish of hunger,with plenty 
of food stored within a few miles of them. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


or 


SENATOR Sumner’s library, which has re- 
cently been placed in Harvard College li- 
brary, consists of over 2,000 volumes. 
Among the most valuable of these are: A 
copy of ‘*Claudianus,” with autograph of 
the poet Gray; Walter Scott’s own manu- 
script.of a work on the drama; a fragment 
of the ‘‘ Biblia Latina,” printed by Faust io 
1462; ‘‘Cicero de is,” in manuscript of 
the 15th century; Burns’s ‘‘Scots Wha Hae,” 
in the author’s handwriting; a Dutch man- 
uscript, bound with carved ivory sides and 
set with precious stones; ‘‘ Pindar,’ with 
manuscript notes by Milton; ‘ Book of Au- 
tographs,” containing Milton’s; manuscript 
notes on ‘‘ Seneca,” by Hugo Grotius; first 
book of Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” with au- 
thor’s autograph; Ben Jonson’s autograph 
on title-page of a little book—thus: ‘‘ Sum 
Ben Jonson”; ‘‘Gellius,” with notes by 
Melancthon; ‘‘ The Club,” with autographs 
of Pope and Swift on title-page; John Dry- 
den’s ‘‘ Greek Exercise Book,” with autobi- 
ography ; John Bunyan’s “ English Bible,” 
with his autograph ; letters of Napoleon to 
Josephine, with Napoleon’s autograph ; 
Haydn’s opera of “ Armida”—manuscript 
by the author; ‘‘Ossian’s Poems,” with 
Byron’s autograph; monastic manuscript, 
with chain and ring attached; and many 





other rare and yaluable works.—Springfield 
ublican : 
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~ ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK: 





Titose merchants and other busitiess 
men who want to sail ‘smoothly should 


‘use a little printer’s ink: It is the best spe- 


cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 


weakness, or both. In hard times the world | 
“moves more rapidly than in easy times, 


and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 


‘of Tae INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 


dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
Gm the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Grap phic, 
CR ag 
, « Caout 
Hee ont ae advertisements were remunera- 
tive, I would 


incre: my consumption of 
ink by advertisi Fm “Stickwell & Ca: ’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemi ng Fluid. 

Sufficient time has e pa to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the eg the above- a 


Ep a ertis: dia specialties 

rY asics Thave derived more benefit from the 

INDEPENDENT than from the 
the other above- 


Reapes ctfully yours. 
APFORD Chemis: 
88h 218 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 








Mg. H. C. BOWEN: 
pel ha og INDEPENDENT has Ag one of the 


apes ay me wie i have np 
oe abe ed class 0: bers, poser 
You! of th wheel be aed rae Sess nd during the ost 
an * 


paper 
ee < circulation than THE INDEPENDENT: Onn Jand 


THE INDEPENDENT othe fate in the former , 
¥ 


iso in 
being most out favorseey, os nay, 
between two 


over the — 


a m 
Yours respectful ti RDETTE SMITH, , 
‘Paplisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


the pater ba pm me 
responses 





ceive ipore returns from Re a 
warear NY th an ‘HE PAPERS 


ise, now numbering n' 
he hundred. it ina wertise, to » aay Shes we wuasider it one 
of the best mediums In the “3 country. 
, 


Manager ET rth Co 


A ud Yorx«K, June 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN;- 


‘ Dear Sir:—It gi 
cellence of your pa) edium : 
especially as a means of reachi that snselligant 
class of men whom we desire to roprosens tt e inter- 
ests of the Ey Cea all parts of the 
Sountry. The expended with ou for this 
purpose is abundantly reper in the great benefits 
are daily deriving from ed 

We are well ne ed 
than justified your representations and oar expe 





Yours tral 
pre HENRY ¥. HOMBS, Seo 7 


Yps SILANTI, MicH., Apritt 25, 187: 

“Dear Sirs—We have had a number of ped 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are we. 

trul A.@. 8 
Yours %*  Sec’y Beach Garage Co. 


ADDITIONAL TE TESTIMONY. 


L Ni O.. of Washing- 
THE Nprzonsy kirer Of 00 ‘best voant tous 


Peake selected 
gud soa at ir" papers time vot the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. y Otten 60 — out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDEN 


MATTRESS Ca. “DHE 
w@van Wipe» Fm ee Fe. va APR 
of rit tafods paper we have ever Seeonteen*” a 


they took the bp pik te 
from 4 Rn 0. a "advertising in 'HE IN- 
DEPEND 
M TAL, 2 minent Banker, who advertises 
Me York daily papers, decided to try 
2 On calling at the office to 
paythe bill, he ‘stated that “THE IN: 
hed go Gone, him more good than all the rest put 


TUAL 
"Eee zis io 
You Guy Fea toi oun 








THE FRAGRANT APOLIEN® €O., _ a 
and took THE 


0. 
a inst, with considerable reluctance, 
states that, after tse month's a bt Ps 
heads replies 
first-class papers on our 


” 

-F. DAVIS (land - P. pin R. 
° ihe Se Ft 
p. BEIGS S08 etn) ces 

now one of car bab haa 
W Va, Ohta, te WING MACHIN DO, Gove 


land. 
en with llustrated in near! 
ail ‘the the weeklice of circulation in N York, 
Pa it ati for gencles’and the Saverting® 
ms Vv 
2 ment real: alized the ™ ne eo y state that 
V'nE INDEPEND Proved the best paying af 
the entire religious 


J. Cc. TILTON. of of eects pad pt the x 
est adve! y ady: 
ice 


on, Lote ma Neal dS iN, 005, 
THE JEPENDENT us mre good oa 


paper wo ever 


TE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 
A Proclamation to Everybody: 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 
Thousands Receiving Them! 


Tae INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeayor: to maintain the high position 
which‘it has ‘held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —‘a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to, Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subseriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost. which brings them within the reach 
of all... The fine chromo of to-day, for all 





| practical purposes, is as good as a painting 


in oil; indeed, it és an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for (874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
ma whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First, Reading of the Emancipation 'Proe- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was’ in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what) might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large = superb Genuine Oi Chromo, and is 
en 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


Itis-17by 21 inches in size and is really # 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

Ltn! senomne | ¥ a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a 
of four bright and beautiful ebibdren; 4 md 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a } buttercup under her chin, 
as’a ‘test whether or not she loves batter, 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 

, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his ter are thoughtfully took- 
ing at tlre effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which ‘seemns to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; whilein the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. _ Flowers are in full bloom 
about them; butter¢ups in abundance: ‘ahd 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 








innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
household picture, euited to any parlor or 
oma -room. 

t wif be sent, —— uhmounted, 
to ERY Annual Subscriber to Tx In- 
DEPENDENT who pays:$3.00; or, mounted‘on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil painting, for $3.50. The latter in all 
ad duane of Wo. a express at the ri 
and expense o On account 
of. its size ant by ox: we cannot safely send 
it by mailon 
@elso continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, ° 


- ‘Good-Night. Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr: @ G. Fish; and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, ‘in eed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that.of a youn iB girl, who has completely 
exhausted agnec’ with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic tn their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
ftom as many different stones, each color of 
the'finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 


We will send norm of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted), as a premium "for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $8 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on & canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil nt for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
_ tion Proclamation.” 


Our cahabiiinat Steel Engravifig by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Tieohede Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a:‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and. his whole Cabinet—wz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles.’ The last two only are living. We 
have given away’ as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not 7— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $8.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it ie is, richly worth $30. 

absolutely guarentee perfect satisfaction 
in po case and to ap or tha money 
will positively be refu 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Stee 24 by 38} Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
Ff now given away for one subscriber and 

25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
eal premiums ever offered for one sub- 
seri 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 


the United States’.* with good-sized 
liknemes in this engra ng — viz. : 
NC 
BRYAN BARRE GODWIN 
LONGFELLOW. R. BE EC! ER, 
ie SQUTHWORTH. Rw DANA. 
MARGARET FULLER 
WILLig 
aay CHANNI a. 
‘OWATT RITOHIE. MR8. KIRKLAND, 
MoaRe WHITTIER. 
G. W. KENDALL ROKER 
WORRIES BAYARD TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN, STODDARD. 
cto, anaes 
Pe NDLETON COOKE a 
HORAN. HALLO 


Remember ! One’ Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and ‘also Tam Lyr- 
PENDERT for one vear, 


Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
‘one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Wion. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
gtaving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United yea 


“ Providence” Wringer. 


E have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person whoa 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four yeara 
in advance and pay us$12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex: 
press as may be directed: 


Carnenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postaze paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE _ Pe, with 
the money—viz., $3.00 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tum INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 

respectively: 


Independent and Atlantic Montbly........ $6 00 
Harper’s one amc BS nko 6 
*y 8 The Galax yes ost save veces 6 
_ ai Lippineot? Magazine.. : 


ov 
ou 
00 
National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 
St. Nicholas............. 5 50 
Harper’ 8 westiy bbs 38 6 00 

TS ree 6 00 
Address 

HENRY U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,”’ 

P, 0. Box 2787. New York City. 


wopecial Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPENDe 
rticularly requested not to pay money 32 
at eepte oe ents until the: 
te. bearing the fac-st ile of the pabishor 
im: ure of the er, 
quarantectas the sending sien he paper. Ls 3 


Ghe Jutlependent, 


_ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








lute protection liga tn 
masters are 
quested to: to ‘ea ~ 

BY MAIL, $3. 9 for 52 N Numbers, in advan 08, 


. 
“ 

5 “ “ “ 
“ “ 6 ‘ 


Me . after 3 mos. 
aes © 6 mos, 
If delivered in New York City or British Provinces 
20 cents per yeara aditional 
le copies 10 cen 
are eeeenink bi age an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and Snel payment of all arearages is made as ree 


quired by by 
No es entered on the egress books without 
the frat tS ent in a a 7 
ERS are parti y requested to note 
the e tration of their on tay and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing Seg with or without 
t= reminder from this 0! 
RECHIPT of the paper r is a sufficient receipt 
RST subscription. RECHIPTS for money 
NEW subscriptions are indicated b by 


a 
to Tegister letters whenever IG 


or second wee the money is re- 
ceived. ‘But when & poe e stamp is received the re- 


oe will be sent b: 
‘essrs. W & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our nts in London to receive subscriptiang 


ee HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor, ree and Proprietor, 
Box 2787, New York ork City. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1—Any y person who takes a paper regularly from the 
fiice—' is name or another’s 


he 

or wnetner he nas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

.—If = orders his paper discontinued, he 
aus fasend if unl payinent ie made, ans elice tea 

ue to send it un! 
—— — whether the paper is taken from the 
office or ni 

ew one have decided that refusing to 
ing th <— A 8-7 
jeav’ em_ uncal 
fence of intentional fraud. 
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Sav. and. Garden. 


CELERY.—THE BEST KINDS TO 
PLANT. 


BY PETER T. QUINN. 














Amone the many innovations on old cus- 
toms made by modern market gardeners, both 
as to improved methods of culture and substi- 
tuting new and better kinds for those of an 
inferior quality, there are none that. stand out 
more-prominently to those familiar with veg- 
etable growing thai the improvements intro- 
@aced and now extensively noticed in the cul- 
-ture of celery. In former years to raise even & 
few hundred stalks of this vegetable was such 
& formidable undertaking and entuiled_ so 
much expense that only those of abundant 
means could indulge in the luxury of a liberal 
supply of home-raised celery for table use, 

Preparing the ground and manuring in the 
old. style called for as much outlay, say for one 
hundred stalks, as it would im planting an 
equal number of apple trees in the garden or 
orchard; Among those who keep step with 
the times this unnecessary labor and expenge 
is cast aside; anda method substittited whereby 
celery growing is made easy and cheap, calling 
for no more extravagant outlay in labor or 
preparation than in planting and properly cul- 
tivating an equal number of cabbage plants, 
and by this improved method with more cer- 
tainty of success. 

Kixps TO Piant.—A few yearsago there was 
only one variety of celery that was supposed to 
be worthy of a place in the kitchen garden. This 
was by name known as the large White Solid—a 
slender and tall-growing sort, that when mature 
and of full size would range from two: afd a 
half to three feet in length of stalks. The 
wide-awake market gardeners have for some 
time past abandoned the culture of this kind; 
and private gardeners are fast following in their 
footprints as regards cultivating tall-growing 
kinds, either for pleasure or profit. The dwarf 
kinds are now more in demand and meritori- 
ously so, for the reason that a greater number 
of stalks can be grown to full size on a given 
space, while one stalk of some of the dwarf 
sorts will haye more “heart” than twice that 
number of the tall and slender kinds—a fact 
well worthy of attention from those who grow 
celery for home use. Among the best of these 
dwarf or stocky kinds for table use or market 
may be named the Dwarf Sncomparable and 
Boston Market. The first is more popular near 
New York, while around Boston and other 
Eastern markets the last-named sort is grown 
extensively. 

Sowine tHe Srrp.—The seed should be 
sown on or before the 12th of May—the earlier 
the better. For this purpose select a sheltered 
spot, where the ground is deep,.rich, and mel- 
low. There is nothing superiorto enrich a bed 
for celery seed than well-rotted stable manure, 
forked under when turning the soil over. Then 
rake off the surface, removing stones, clods, 
and other obstructions, and mark out the rows 
a foot, apart: and half an inch deep. ‘In these 
sow the seeds thickly, and-cover by raking the 
surface in the line or direction of the rows 
with a wooden rake. An ounce of fresh seed 
will give plants enough for two or three fam- 
ilies, provided the weeds are not allowed to 
take full possession of the seed-bed. Beyond 
keeping down the weeds, there is nothing more 
to be done until planting-out time, which is 
seasonable from the middle of July until the 
25th of August, and even a week later will an- 
swer if the ground is rich and the plants full- 
sized and stocky. ue 

PLANTING CELERY,-—-With market gardeners 
celery is always grown as’a second crop. The 
ground is heavily manured in the spring for 
early cabbages, onions, or beets. When these 
are taken off, in July, the ground:.is plowed, 
the surface leveled, and the celery planted on 
the surface in rows two and a half. feet apart 
andthe plants in the row from four to five 
inches. Before setting the plants are 
“trimmed ’’—that is, about one-half of the 
tops are cut off square and-say a third in 
length of the tap roots. They are then firmly 
set in the rows by the aid of a hand dibble, and 
an active man, who has had practice, will 
properly set from 800 to 1,000. plants an hour. 
In case there are any misgivings about the 

Strength of the ground, better add some. more 
manure before plowing the second time, for it 
is hopeless to attempt’ growing celery to ful 
size on poor ground. 

In times past, making deep trenches by haad, 
adding bilky manure in the bottoms of such»* 
before setting out the plants, was thought 'to 
be all-important. to. raise fine celery. None 
now ‘practice this primitive method, unless 
here-and therea “Rip Van Winkle” in the‘art 
of gardening—tbose who continue to’ travel ‘in. 
the rats marked out by their grand-parents. _ 

In planting out celery, moist. or damp wea: 
ther is always chosen, and, when convenient, 
protecting the newly-set plants from the sum- 
mer sun is oftentimes found necessary. When 





onl 
the plants are once fairly sharipd c on rich ground, 
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there is littte or no trouble, beyond occastonal- 
ly drawing the soil toward the line of stalk® 
from either side of the rows, The portion of 
the erop intended for consumption before cold 
weather is bleached in the row by raising a 
bank of soil on ¢ither‘side with. a spade, cover- 
ing all the stalks except a few inches of the tops. 
{t will take from two to three weeks to blanc) 
the hearts by this means, 


ee 
THE VIRGINIA CREEPER, 


BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


Tue frequent injunctions of writers on rural 
taste to the countryman to set out trees are, 
happily, at this day almost obsolete. So per- 
sistently has he been dealt with, in season and 
out of season, on the subject, that he has come 
to consider himself worse than a heathen if he 
does not ‘fill, ‘at least, a little strip of a few 
square rods so thick with trees of all available 
kinds as to shut out nearly eyery ray of health- 
ful sunshine from his dwelling, giving no 
chance for a single foot of clean, vigorous grass 
to grow. There is certainly much need still of 
instructing hitn- on the most effective arrange- 
ment of trees and shrubbery and the tastefu) 
laying out of his grounds. Particularly is there 
occasion to enjoin him to extend their bounda- 
ries a little beyond the ancestral “ horse-room 
and cart-room ’’ for the greatest breadth of his 
dooryard, even though it should remove the 
mosaic of beets, cucumbers, and cabbages and 
the tipsy company of bean-poles from the most 
conspicuous position on the premises to the 
seclusion of the rear, But, however inju- 
diciously applied, tree planting has become an 
jdea so deeply fixed in the countryman’s mind 
that it will, probably now be handed down 
hereditarily—an instinct in the race. 

But, strangely, the use of vines in rural 
adornment is almost totally neglected. Itis 
matter for astonishment that, even in cases 
where much study and expense are applied, one 
of the most easily attainable of all methods of 
beautifying a residence should be so univers- 
ally unknown. Unknown it must be, for 
who that knows that he could transform the 
ridst ugly modern cottage, with all its load of 
meaningless frippery, equally with the plainest 
old-fashioned farmhouse or that astonishing 
composite of Doric temple and saw-mill of our 
American architectural Renaissance, with, ali 
the glare of its many-windowedness, and its 
leviathan cornice (of halfinch pine), suppert- 
ed, perchance, by corner-poste of four inches— 
who that kaows how easily he could change 
apy kind of dwelling, however forbidding in 
aspect, into a bower of loveliness would not 
do so? There is nothing about a country house 
which will give such an enticing home look, 
such a perfect charm of picturesqueness as to 
have it. embowered in vines. Some, though 
aware of this, perhaps do not know how easily 
as wellas quickly the beautiful effect may be 
produced. 

There is one vine, common in all our woods, 
which possesses in a high degree almost avery 
trait (except that. it is deciduous) to make it 
desirable and easily obtainable for the purpose. 


more confined to the latitude of Virginia than 
the oak or the pine—has, indeed, been used in 
this country for many years; but still it is one 
of the rarest of sights and something to be re- 
membered when it is found covering some de- 
formity of our architecture with its mantle of 
beauty or pieturesquely veiling the bareness: 
and harshness which even the best proportioned 
building has in our bright and trying atmos- 
phere. The growth of this vine is large and— 
more rapidly than any other we have—it will 
extend itself over a wide surface with its 
numerous branches and peculiarly graceful fes- 
toons. Its dark green foliage is very lustrous 
and rich, and turns to exceeding brilliancy in 
autumn—varying from dark crimson to flaming 
scarlet. It grows wild in field and wood with 
great abundance, and demurs not in the least 
at the most careless method of removal. Late 
in May I have frequently set out the plants suc- 
cessfully when in full leaf. 

In beautifying country homes there is much 
usually to tax one’s patience in the matter. of 
transplanting.’ Trees and- shrubs. must gen- 
erally be. set out of smaligize, and the imagina- 
tion must supply the plétére’ which’ onfy the 
lapse of many, years will make a reality. Itis 
tantalizing, as all devoted ruralists- know, to 
be obliged to wait so long for landscape effects 
which seem so immediately necessary. But 
the crowning excellence of the Virginia Creeper 
is a peculiar habit of growth, which permits 
vines of the largest size to. be transplanted with 
easy success. No other species of which I 
have knowledge, confines its. roots so exclu- 
sively near the surface, In deep woods it will 
be often only covéred with a very thin strata 
of half-rotted leaves, and may be pulled up ) for: 
rods vw thout digging, being unencumbered 
with. .vots. of trees.. Let me. briefly describe 


how I managed. one of these vines .reeently—.- 


not the first I have transplanted ofthe Jargeat 
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‘ says: 
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size, I selected a ropaoen puch aiaat to, 
peop wth not large tree 

EF of ES FES | ub & 
foot ‘from the a which assisted me in 
carefully disengaging the aie branches 
of the wine that spresd over every part, as 
well as furnished a ladder by which to ascend. 
“With patience, these were at last freed, apd 
coiled up like '¢ rope, and the, loxg fibrous 
roots were: ther followed out in every direc- 
tion as far as possible. The two main branch- 
es of this vind, which ‘parted at the ground, 
eich ‘measured nearly fifty feet in length. It 
was set at the corner of my house, one part 
trained elong-the eaves and the other to the 
point of the tall gable, from which the suc- 
ceeding October it shook outits scarlet banner 
in triumph. When such large specimens are 
transplanted they, of course, require copious 
watering through the dry season. But how 
well all the labor is repaid. This whole oper- 
ation consumed less than half 9 day of one 
person’s labor, and gave immediately such re. 
ward as only many years usually secure to the 
planter. 

There are two species of the Virginia Creep- 
er, which very closely resemble each other— 
the Ampelopsis quinquefolia, which usually 
reaches the greater hight and is supplied with 
larger aerial roots, by which to grasp the rough 
bark of trees; but which does not attach itself 
so readily to the surface of a building, from the 
lack of tendrils, which, like those of the 

are a feature in the A. cordata, and serve 
to distinguish thetwo. The latter has more 
slender shoots, smaller leaves, and is marked, 
in general, by a more delicate habit. In my 
own practiceI select the larger kind for the 
higher portions of the house and the other 
for the lower; though this, too, will readily 
climb to the top of an ordinary house. The 
Virginia Creeper is often called woodbine—a 
name more properly applied, perhaps, only to 
the Honeysuckle, 

It seems hardly necessary to say that our in- 
comparable vine is perfectly harmless ; but I 
have been surprised to see how frequeatly, it is 
confounded, by people who have lived all their 
days in the country, with the Poison Ivy 
(Rhus Toxvicodendron), whieh can infallibly be 
distinguished by its triple instead: of quintu- 
ple leaves though otherwise bearing a close 
resemblance. 

I should like to speak at eapther: time of 2 
few other. species,of vines suitable fer use in 
this much-neglected. method of enhancing ap 
beauty of our homes.. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
STOCK THAT MAKES GILT-EDGED BUTTER. 


O. J: Davenport, at the Deerfield Valley Far- 
mers’ Institute, endorsed the Alderneys as the 
only breed adapted to making gilt-edged but- 
ter. 

PERUVIAN GUANO ON FARM CROPS. 


A farmer says: ‘‘I have tried Peruvian Gu. 
ano with. satisfactory results on spring grain 
and tobacco, _e ag _ sr ata any 
one to depend upon renova grass 
lands. It.acts too quick and is one too quick 





_ to be of any permanent ‘benefit.’ 
The Virginia Creeper—so called because it is no |, 


APPLYING LIME TO LAND. 
L. H, Whitney, in the New England Homestead, 
‘‘Lime should be applied when dry- 
slaked and caustic, on a dry day, when the land 
is dry enough not to lump it, and be well 
worked in with a fine harrow. If there are 
many lumps, from the size of a'pea to a walnut; 
those lumps will rapidly disappear by exposure 
to the sun and air.’ 
‘& GOOD PULLET AND A SMART BOY. 

Master Willie Parker, of Vershire, Vermont, 
has pullet, which commenced to lay.on the 
1%th day of last January, when she ‘was five 
months and ten “ old, and up to April 1st 


‘had laid 63 eggs. pie, whe is but six. years 


old, has fed and tended er himself, and now 
wants to know if any other little’ boy hasa hen 
which can beat his ? 


HEN MANURE FOR ONIONS. 


The Germantown Telegraph says; “Hen ma- 
nure, where only a small quantity is gathered, 
is better adapted: to the growing of onions 
Mecppouaen we have ever tried. Although a 

ywwerful manure, we have dosed our 
bea eds libe “yi irre never saw any but 
the-best results. en large quantities are 
saved, it should be made fine, mixed with two 
or three times its bulk of gypsum, = applied 
to the corn-hills at plenting time.’? 


AGRICULTURAL. 


SEED POTATOES 








whieh SAGmmies tn ofendling. fr 
“Ceo Penchblow ; white. ‘one. 
hardy; we 
carey Sa, tie epeares a 
8 Ibs. eeerat ga 3 o0 Ibs. Ibs. 88" bol bob, $i8; free Q| 
ae Beaton naib Chill, N. Y. 
"BONE DUST, 
_ QUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE: FACTORY, 
Ne. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 





le available and 
. periak they are sold toe eittocine interest 
practical farmer to give them a fair trial 
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| THE TOWNSEND WD RUPTURE CASE. 


In answer to numerous inquiries concern. 
ing the recent death of F. A. Townsend, we 
would state: His case was similar to that 
of any person using trusses for a long period, 
the muscles and tendons having become 
weakened from continued pressure and the 
parts adjacent so much emanciated that his 
rupture slipped while in the act of jumping 
from the street cars, and. became so much 
inflamed by the time he reached home that 
strangulation set in with such fearful se- 
verity that it could not be checked. 

After three days the surgeon in attend- 
ance concluded that an operation was his 
only chance of life. Consequently the knife 
was used; but, like. most: operations for 
rupture, terminated in death. 

Now, as to what can be done to averta 
similar fate, we can only advise inquirers to 
consult a practical surgeon, and we know 
of no one who stands higher in this branch 
of the profession than Dr. J. A. Sherman, 
of this city, whose system of cure does 
away with the general truss.—New York 
Sun, April 4th. 


DR. SHERMAN’S OFFICEis at the cor- 
ner of Park Row and Ann street, New 
York (opposite New York HeRAxp). 
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CELEBRATED. FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR 'OBACOO. 
GROUND BONE, 
BONE 


BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these 
Standar: ard Fertilizers in Now a. for TopacoD, 
Grass, and he. proof 
merits. Their freed fe pt aed 

al 
every 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
tar-Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir. 








189 and 191 Water st., 





¥ Crry for the sur. 
are General Agents 2 ee w) { 
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a 
ne 
& 
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May,14, 1874.] 
WEATHER MANES, 
LIGHTNING RODS, ; 
CRESTINGS, tea 


& 


~-) GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of ‘Ehread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 


The Gantt Stitch made from two ordinary come 


mercial spools. 
ing you wish to make in a family. 


ill sew an 
It is ve ent from anything you. have ever 


seen befo: 
The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Uo., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 








Tae INDRREND ENT 





ACmIDULAORINe®, Sn and 7 aig in vor 
hav ining pS 
valuable Tanure. in small oF large < 

rters’ o the f Speci 


| orrallay 








No. 53 Beaver Street, N. Y. 
RERORE TORS ae PERMISSION, 
TARO & 








(Pleaat mention Tas ee vou.sorite,) |; 








chat and TORE Paks! THE 

‘We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers | § YOUNG AMERICAN 
anit omer ee ae arta oc | | oTEAm | 
ickssand trend Ta have tno econ fo Sone inal | WASHER AND BLEACHER. 
Clock, Tilusi vo ialogues itt a) ke Removes all the dradgeny.of family washing. Does 


BBO APRS Cle ee away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 


outinjury. It isthe only washer that 











BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Steim Washer ever offered to the 
public. Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send forcirculars, giving d and testi i 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, c corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14, 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JTARRIS, & CO., 


111 KINCSTON ST., Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


inti 





IRVING SON, 


‘for many years manufacturers for the dohen 


FURNITURE 


ci Hae aad ik ae we ce | Trahan 

others, including more than seventy chimes and 204, 206, and 208 East 27th St., 
P Ket oral rors be ahs espe ses Two Doors Bast of Third Avenue, N. ¥., 

bares Catal Several Large Retail Warerooms, 











THE 


SUPERIOR: HAY SPREADER. 


(Improved and perfected for season of 1874.) 





MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Chargh Bells, -gpown to the 





re Es 


FILLED WITH 
Rich and Plain Furniture, Upholstery, 





4 mer OWe’s. 
ver & Baker, ey 
close the amount, and 5 al 
first mail. All kinds of Se a! eats 
yay at equally low rates. Special rates to 
NEEDLE ©O., Watertown, N. Y. 
EVERY LADY that uses a sewing 
.. machine needs the Magic Threader. By - 


mail 25cts. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee- 
dies, 50cts. Agents wanted everywhere. 


he 
ior Bells of 
motte with the best 
ings, for 








Every article, however . Shall be PER- 
FEOT in every —— guarantee will be 
given to that effect. Prices thie Lowest Possible. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


nd ate or 











Tilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St., Cincinnak 





THE ARCO MF’'C CO. 
BR Box 342, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
tPAM ENGENES and BOILERS 








miu aaeot pe Ca tihd-coo 





























= NEW YORK 
yi le M NUBACTURING €@,, of every description, and 

ue a (ni MENEELY t “RINBERLY LORD'S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, SAFETY 

LT TA BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Yo the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. STE AM 
“Bpecint abendon given to CHURCH BELLS. WAREROOMS: 

on Nos. 485 and te7'CANA}, STREET, POWER 
- Q 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? B W, MERPIAM & 60., z 9 
’ + > ; q $ y 
f "OVER 200,000 HOUSES ae <5 
i all Fitted and ined PAINTED WITH THB continue to MIRE RORS. z : 
every. Horse Owner . AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at ? & 
yh: fat Sol at sno E REDUCED PRICES. . , Superior r Steam Engt Engt neg and Rollers, 
_Nomote ii ‘wont: ne fahtonad tela shades | We offer great indticements to Whole- | by spect rectiet up sian nene 
ane eran by the gallon, Fly Eyretenes: Is peealiar'y adapted to ate pears roeithar cask 
W: cd GRAHAM, | Jomenstue senator iituscratea Circular. 

EXBRAOTS FROM C OUR LETTERS, . a ; 








Foot Ailments, ~ 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Looking-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 


Hon. Jaa ag Ee cae Noe ‘* Altogether I 


find the ‘Averill’ thi¢ cheapest Wane i cadiitines 
ee oes endo” “oe 





PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 


Bend for Descriptive Circulars to Box 8044, P.-O 
New York. 














a 
nd terms address. SMITH, 
sane actarer, Nib end i Ger street, 



































the "ayecil Cao ain rota ; ‘ - NEW YORK, 

a Geeta aed 82 BOWERY, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ober cae Above CANAL STREET; New York. TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
ae re J a Gn DAR OF ALL SIRS AND KINDS, 

| rand teipeeniais tne = — Navelty Car-| DIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 

Colors feaihed fos by by dealers genorally, ax fies Bae hematoma Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
iz pee eyesight noe which a ‘Leads Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
MADE. ONE DAY “AVERILL CHEMNGAL, PRINT CO., ciitas'ioueom|  SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY. Ea, 
g » we MANUFACTURERS OF 
sy wg Tees | L as, iver St Cleveland, Ov datas wate se | COPPER, BRASS, AND- WIRE. 
for to L. P. 
x a : IMPROVED 1874. 
| FURNITURE, CARPETING, ERO. xr gt Rota up DOUAEE LEttEe 

VAILL’S Soe. 8 BUCKET-PLUNGER 

iH Manufactured in great poses Soong IS WANTED St e a m Pu m Pp Ss 


Nearly 100 kinds and 
k Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


togm, libr: ; verandah, church, 
© concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 



















Send for ejreuiars and and terms. “Jones’ 


mand Bod 8 ieel Docks VurEl’ Pa. 








ALWAYS. RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE: COMPANY, 
- Easthampton, Mass, 

































‘ E. bl VAIL 
‘orcester, Masg. ers in furniture. and house fur-* 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods, Send for cuts, 


PACE & CO. 


No. 3°PARK PLAGE New 


Send for Circular “VIOTOR” &..M. co. 
64 East Touth St., New York, 











GC. CG —thetre CAPE COD CRANBERRY, FOLDING 
fe . Lowland, — “ 
C.. un ar int Catalogue: gratia, of Heats stat enti | SEWING & WwasHING MACHINES. 
an Garden Seeds Seeds a Sit Sh aeaee eile Encau aaies en vt mo RAILROAD, MILL, STORE cK 
Gar the choigest-colleg- TRU 


a ee va 


ork. 





} 
i 





PHE' DYING BODY: 


SUPPLIED WITH, THE. 
VIGOR ‘OF LIFE 


, THROUGH 


Fal 


DR. RAPWAX'S 


SAASAPARILLIAN:  RESOLYENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD . PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck; Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bente. Flesh or 
Nerves, ' 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING , 
| HE FLUIDS, 


Sees. tin ale sr ee 





a> f the 
rae i ta, Gout ‘ohare  mickete ‘Beit 
Bee ate Somplaints 


Glapda and other parts of the system, Sore Eyes 
orous Discharges from the Ears, and the wors' 
forme of Skin Diseases, Bru’ 
eae pots, Worms in the Flesh, 
omb. oe all ae and “4 
wuhe of anda wastes of the ife 
ch} te are within ¢ —_- renge of this won- 
ger ate et Re Ser it Base foras 
proves any person using it for either of these forms 

ase ite potent power to cure them. 


i by by Drugeista, $1 per bottle. 


—_—— 


Ree Re SIR, 
RADWAY’S 
READY. RELIEF, 


The Cheapest ‘and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
1LLOURE MORE AINTS AND PREVENT 
Tae B SYSTEM AC nS GUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
; EDI 


ONE HUNDRED DED FOR 
Saat MEDICY CAL ATTEND- 
BER MOMENT RADWi 1S: ¥ RELIED is 
PLIED EXTBRNALL 
re PAIN} PROM 
‘EVER CAUSE, CHASES TO 

EMPORTANT.—Miners, farmers, and i resid- 

ing in appreciz-se ores 7 where it is difficult to 
RADWAY’S 


secure the ices a phyaioian 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. can be used with 


aghs, Hoarse- 
Stomach, Li Liver, Kidn: r- Se we 
, Law t eys; or | 

nd Ague; uraigia, ‘Heat 


Pain th the 
Cahors me wee or Sh Smeg A wi 

r.Bruises; or with Strain: mpe.or or 8 e 
application Of RADWAY'S R RELIEF will 
ours Y You of the worst of these aan ine few 


ORAMPS, SPASMS 
x RIBURN, SIOK, HEADACHE sD 
Sar Fa 


should carry a of Ra 
wa eady Heelier arth them. ogo drops 

we revent Sones or pains from change 0 in 
ve It s better han French Brandy or Bitters aa 


are 
* Bold by Druggists.. Price Fifty Cents 


DR..RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly taste tastelegt Sesendiy cos canted, Tree 
urge ; en. 
oar = Pile, fr ing ue'o of aildorden of ae an. at: 
very 
eadache. Constipagion: + Costivene: ndigestion . Dys- 
pene. F Bili liousness, on jous caer ey of the 
Viscera. > anted to- effect a positive 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, sulneoale, or or del 





aes ward Piles Fullness of = Bloed in 

the Head, of the “Stomach Fanses, 1 eartburn, 

seu: Welght e Stomach, 
ur ee -. or “i ttering at, the 
at tie er ° 

when in a Lying Posture, Dimueas of 

ei ison, _ fea ee ay Fever aime 
Deficien 0 

Y Pain in in'me ac, Ubed ~ 





a rey 
Fi oh Heat, Burp 
i Aires of of RADWAY'S ur gn will re 








259 Randolph street, Chicage. os Qe 





ae ne sa ean 


Fé Electro. 
SILVER -PLATED Ware 


MANUBACTURED BY 


MERIDEN BRITARNIA rile 


.550 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











Factories, WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 


BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THD MARKBT, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 & (>4 Water st., N.Y. 


















{ 


480 VEiaun ernee® 


TESSUP & C0, 





HAVE REMOVED TO 


THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


NO. 256 BROADWAY; 


‘ jbroarrs THE CITY HALL. 


TLEMAN’S WARDROBE FURNISHED - 
IN THE BEST STYLE AND MUCH ..., 





THE BRST N THE 








BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 

ICE cTER. 

é (TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
Ay the ee EE Semeng may | dessert 
phe RR ap 
sar of , With almostno. trouble and but 
fling Tt is acknowl the “Best 
be on cat. Bor on iz! et iy should 
ant. ee dnauire for for TOHLEYS 
ik to 6 GLATCHLEY, Manuinc- 

: 506 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


vie ass BND whe! 


TE UN ARG CTT RIO SO OE ER le eB LE A LANNE 6 lle IN 


Fashionable Clothiers, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR A GEN , 


Below the Usual ‘Rates. > 





Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 


nd E sbould Nave 
one. Any can use it, 
Sent to your address 
cents p by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington St. 


Boston, - - - Mass.® = 
Also send $2.00 for one of LOVEJOY'S 


Please state in what paper you saw this. 





WEATHER 
HOUSES, and be prepared for changes in the weather }| 






jem AND ‘an 


>MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 
and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNEOTED UnDER ONE ROOF. 


@have how'on Manathe stack ¢ tirély new patte 
W aro bran oherea sy — ine fanny As Paterna denies f fr fernihng Houta trough 
: * ‘steamboats, Hotels, ‘Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesalg prices. 

» The Floating, Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPE PAT eRN. 
Second and ‘Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 





cent 


a lleaeraniice our 
\ - BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. 
Reject All Violent Purgatives. ‘They ruin the tone of 
the bowels and weaken the digestion. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltaer Aperient 














and ‘desis vigor to the organs, which it purifies and regulates. 
Sold by all druggists. 








Indors: and pee 
PS saci yi 
urness or aci 
is peeuliarl adaptea. to Ne females du r 
the = ‘or sale by 


DANIELL ‘tk CO., 58 Cedar Street, bara: Agents, N. Y. City. 





_ THE. HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


pe RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American Institute Fairin 1872. 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing .Ma- 

chine: Agents on application, 


C..W. HANDY. '& CO., Sole Agents, 





Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
ot Say : See 

/8OR.23 

Esstia opie 

32 hee - a3 

gui 232 aT S B 

saseea ‘mF Z 





INQUIRE 


for the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your 
movement, if you want to purchase an elegant and 
durable GOLD WATCH and make a handsome saving 
in monéy. For sale by dealers generally, inGentsand 
Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, Key 
and Stem Winders. Circulars descriptive of the man- 
ufaeturing process, advantages, etc., sent, on onan 
tion to the Manufacturers, 

J. A. BROWN & co., 


11 Maiden Lane, New York. | 


SAVE YOUR SIGHT! ! 


Lost; it cannot be Restored 
THE DiAMO D ACLES 
For tale amo bier = bey eey city ad tn 
—& Te ARK, STAMPED (ON EVERY 


SPENCER 2 OPTICAL WEG. CO., 
_Patentoos d& Sole M'trs., 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
















“MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 














-PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK. 
ig the best. | } hes stood years’ trial. 
Agr d Briggs’s. Ink. , Be. each, and 

BRIGGS'S MARKINGPEN, . 
‘we: by mail. The combination, in neat 


wood case, 75c. Sold by all wae 


Stationers. Canvassers 
STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, M 












QnA. OU. 8 


IT? “Offord’s rene of 























publication of Serm 
the mon ‘nossa preachers living. Only a ‘Sadist a a JPRENCH CHIN A—half ipoanl sutaes. 
ys copy Ten Cents. TOILET SETS, $3.20, DINNER SETS, 

Your. ay BROMELL & O0., 9 White St, N.Y. | Priced Catalogues vt a hr ULAss WARW LOWER THAN BYE. 
Pagt les. ee ‘ HADLEY’S, atic Avenue and Twelfth Street, 

eu % PRINCE & von be ‘roy ord LF MELODEONS. “. 3d. Brereoption sasaspaeipannas gissdesves one 

: > ect eny 4th. y: Apparatus... seeduecremeces : 
United States. newinuse.. No other Musical Instra- tA prt rinsiple.- Galy cure paving renee eee 
fists ever the same ——s tarsend ho JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.,. 5 ee le. ed by Anatomists, e ten 








Dutch sts., N.Y. N. Binks 


TARGRAT BTOOK OF oxen, PRES 
ceca aT a cORREOIE..SOATF 5 ABMAYCS, AAP 


924 Chestnut street, Phila, ; 601 Broadway, New York. 


ee eg 








American Institute, 











adh ie, ahildinek giaptaaer the 








“Tux INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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